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L IMPROVED TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 


HE present activity of typesetting 
machine inventors means a good 
deal to the printers of the next de- 
Ys cade. Notwithstanding the almost 
ss 7 hopeless complexity of the aver- 
7 —> age mechanism designed to sup- 
a ll plant the compositor, yet the 
industrious inventor never tires, but 
goes on producing machines in embryo, some of 
which may form important parts of the machines 
which will become staple in the twentieth century. 
The Mergenthaler Company is steadily acquiring 
new patents, most of them for minor improvements, 
but many of them involving radical changes in 
mechanism, which suggest the truth of the rumor 
that they contemplate putting out a new style of 
machine whenever competition demands such a step 
on their part. 

Philip T. Dodge, B. L. Fairchild, and others 
besides Otto Mergenthaler, have patented numer- 
ous improvements and assigned them to the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company within a year. Mr. 
Mergenthaler has also made improvements which 
have been assigned, not to the company which 
bears his name, but to the National Typographical 
Company, of West Virginia. 

The Empire Typesetting Machine Company is 
not standing still, either. Charles D. Hughes, of 
Brooklyn, has invented and assigned to them an 
improved distributer. R. J. Moxley has also made 
some improvements in the Empire distributer. 

The Thorne Company have been busy in secur- 
ing patents. Walter J. Ennison, William H. Honiss 
and E. J. Andrews have been conspicuous in assist- 
ing them. It is understood that they will add a 
type-justifying mechanism to their machines in the 
near future, doing away with one operator. 

The Monotype Machine Company are busier 
just now in getting their perfected machine on 





the market than in taking out patents; still, 
Tolbert Lanston’s name is seen occasionally in the 
Oficial Gazette. 

The Chadwick machine, I believe, is considered 
perfected — at least no recent patents have come to 
my notice. 

The Dow Composing Machine Company, of West 
Virginia, have obtained recent patents from Alex- 
ander Dow, on a type distributer, in the form of an 
upright cylinder with radiating pieces. The type 
is introduced in galleys, the leads being pushed out 
and lines elevated automatically. 

The Alden Type Machine Company, of Brook- 
lyn, is also heard from frequently at the Patent 
Office. L. K. Johnson and A. A. Low assigned 

_ three patents to them last fall, and there have been 
others this spring. They appear to be experiment- 
ing with type-channels and pushers. 

Paul F. Cox, of Chicago, is very busy with his 
machine, which must be nearly perfected. The 
peculiarity of his mechanism is that he justifies the 
lines with crimped spaces, and leads the matter 
automatically. The compressible crimped space is 
entirely novel, and would appear to be practical, 
though it would seem to limit the machine princi- 
pally to leaded composition. Every line is overset, 
and then compressed to the proper length, and it is 
evident that only the use of leads could prevent the 
lines in a column from being further compressed by 
the lockup. The machine sets ordinary foundry 
type, but the spaces are cut off from a reel and 
crimped as wanted. After printing, the spaces are 
melted down to form another reel. The general 


shape of this machine may be compared to a com- 
mon roll-top desk, and it looks both simple and 
substantial. 

W. E. Crane, of Hartford, is developing a ma- 
chine for forming raised letters on a brass column 
strip. He uses only capitals and figures on the 
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keyboard, as the machine is designed only for set- 
ting up mail lists or other coarse work. The 
formation of the raised letters is accomplished by 
coacting male and female dies, and there are blot- 
ting-out dies for use in correcting when a wrong 
letter has been struck. There is no justification of 
the lines. 

The Johnson Typesetting Company of Portland, 
Maine, has had patents assigned by Frank A. John- 
son, but that gentleman has been more conspicuous 
by the numerous patents which he has assigned to 
the Tachytype Company, of Minneapolis. First, he 
has patented a typesetting machine with a justify- 
ing device consisting of a lever with a series of 
fulcra, and means for rendering any one of said 
fulcra operative: dependent upon the number of 
spaces in the line. Then a matrix-making machine 
(which was applied for away back in 1892, but only 
granted a few months since). This has a keyboard 
and calculating device. Then a typecasting and 
composing machine, very similar to the Monotype, 
having a square matrix-box or die-case, which con- 
tains the dies for the faces of all the characters, 
and is shifted about to form the face of the mold. 
Then a machine for making controllers for the 
typecasting machine. This isa sort of typewriter, 
with a form of punching device to make holes ina 
strip of paper. The typewriter prints a line simply 
as a proof of the matter set up, by which errors 
may be detected. And lastly, Mr. Johnson has 
assigned to the Tachytype Company a new form of 
linotype, in which the justification is accomplished 
by means of a dummy line, which assists in the 
proper selection of dies to give the right length of 
line. 


A decided novelty in typesetting machines is the _ 


one patented by Alexander T. Brown, of Syracuse, 
last December, in which the type are all formed of 
one uniform size, as typewriter type, and, instead 
of being cast, are cut as blanks from a strip of 
metal on a reel, the faces being formed on the 
blanks by pressure, as selected by the action of 
the keyboard. 

Joseph Sachs, an electrical expert of New York, 
has patented a device for releasing type in a type- 
setting machine. The touching of a key actuates 
an armature, which causes a pusher and gate to 
vibrate and discharge a type. ‘There are persons 
who object to the use of electricity in a typesetting 
machine as being more subject to accidental stop- 
page than positive mechanical movements. It has 
certain advantages, however, which may cause its 
introduction one of these days. 

There are others at work developing and im- 
proving typesetting machines, and it is fair to 
assume from the general ‘activity that the perfect 
machine has not yet been devised, and that im- 
provements on the present devices will continue 
to come for many years. 
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THE PROOFREADER AND DICTION. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL, 

T is often said that certain proofreaders seldom 
allow an error in diction to pass uncorrected. 
While this may be true in some cases, as judged by 
those who say it, such a proofreader would some- 
times, according to other judges, make errors in 
his changing; for it is a fact easily proved that 
there are different opinions about diction with 
regard to a great number of words. The impor- 
tant question is, How is the reader to know when 

he will be safe in changing words from copy ? 

Of course simple matters of grammatical agree- 
ment must be subject to universal rules, which the 
proofreader should know and apply, whether the 
writer has followed them or not; yet even in these 
matters our newspapers are great sinners, and few 
books are perfect. This, however, is syntax, not 
diction. A sentence may be faulty in diction and 
perfect in syntax. Distinction is not always made 
between these classifying terms, and probably in a 
majority of instances the accuracy for which the 
reader is commended in the name of diction is 
merely common grammar. Diction properly means 
the choice of words, in which respect writers are 
entitled to suit themselves, and which should be 
subject to change by proofreaders only in cases 
where a writer has used a word that is plainly 
wrong or omitted one that is necessary. 

Here are two sentences from an evening paper, 
and they stood almost side by side, in adjoining 
editorial columns: 

‘*A more astounding doctrine probably never 
got into a court of justice before.” 

“The offenses of the Anarchists in Chicago 
were worse as a menace to social order than any- 
thing which has happened since the Commune in 
Paris.” 

In the first sentence the last word is superflu- 
ous, the idea of priority being inherent in the 
other words, especially as context showed plainly 
that the doctrine criticised was the latest one 
known concerning its subject. Logical objection 
to the use of the word in this instance, that should 
be convincing, is the fact that with it the sentence 
really includes the doctrine among those that are 
more astounding, and it cannot be more astounding 
than itself. The proofreader who desires not to 
pass faulty diction should strike out the word 
‘* before.” 

In the second of these sentences the word 
‘‘else” should be inserted after ‘‘ anything,” 
because without it the expression really includes 
what its intention excludes. 

Should it happen that an editor, having written 
one of these erroneous sentences, censure a proof- 
reader for correcting it, and refuse to acknowledge 
the truth of the reason given for the change, the 
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only safe and comfortable procedure thereafter 
would be to follow that editor’s copy, no matter 
how bad it might be. There are editors who 
would insist that the two sentences are right, 
although they are clearly wrong ; and such editors 
should be forced to take all the responsibility for 
the form of their matter. ‘‘He followed copy” 
should be sufficient justification for the proofreader 
in any error but the plainest case of accidental 
error in the words used. 

There is an error, consisting in the use of an 
extra ‘‘that,” that is becoming very common, as in 
the following, also found in a daily paper : 

‘‘Tt is no secret that in the event of the signing 
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Brown had not mentioned the redundancy, and this 
disclosed the following as to diction : 

‘*«’'The author of this work, at the same time 
that he has endeavored to avoid a plan which may 
be too concise or too extensive, defective in its 
parts or irregular in the disposition of them, has 
studied to render his subject sufficiently easy, intel- 
ligible, and comprehensive.’— Murray’s Gram., 
Lntrod., p. 1. This sentence, which is no unfair 
specimen of its author’s original style, needs three 
corrections: 1. For ‘at the same time that’ say 
‘while.’ 2. Drop the phrase ‘which may be,’ 
because it is at least useless. 3. For ‘subject’ 
read ‘treatise’ or ‘compilation.’ You will thus 
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of the bill, as is the general expectation, that 
Sperry will succeed Davenport.” 

How far this error has become fixed in the 
editorial mind is uncertain, but some editors must 
imagine that it is right, as they persist in its use. 
It has escaped the notice of all authorities known 
to the present writer, which makes it seem likely 
that it is a recent fad. No such sentence should 
have the repetition, for it is always unnecessary. 
It seems sure that Goold Brown’s objection would 
be that it could not be parsed, and no unparsable 
word should be used. There is no possible justifi- 
cation for the repetition of the conjunction. 

Mention of Goold Brown caused the writer to 
consult his book for verification of the fact that 


’ 


have tolerable diction.” Brown’s corrections here 
are good, and his assertion about the diction 
is right in its implication that Murray’s diction 
in the quoted sentence is not tolerable; but no 
great insight into human nature is needed for 
determination that proofreaders cannot in such 
instances do more than suggest changes, if they 
can always feel that they may even suggest. Here 
was a writer of much pretension, whom nearly 
all the English-speaking world exalted above all 
other grammarians; yet his diction in the partic- 
ular sentence was as bad as any one could make 
it, and just as bad in many other expressions. 
Such a writer must assume all the responsibility. 
He should have known as well as anybody that 
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he meant his treatment of the subject —z. ¢., his 
treatise or compilation — and not the subject itself. 

Much disagreement exists as to the choice be- 
tween ‘‘that” and ‘‘ which” as relative pronouns, 
and it seems unlikely that universal agreement will 
ever be attained. Some rhetoricians have criticised 
others severely for their treatment of these words. 
One of the latest writers on such subjects has such 
an antipathy to the use of ‘‘which” that one can 
hardly find in his work any toleration of the word 
as a relative pronoun. This is occasioned by the 
real fact that it is used too frequently. Under 
certain circumstances one of the words is prefera- 
ble, and in other instances it is better to use the 
other word. We will not stop now to specify the 
different circumstances. Our special inquiry here 
refers to the proofreader’s action and responsi- 
bility, and that is not hard to determine. 

A manuscript sent toa certain editor, in which 
careful discrimination had been made between the 
two relative pronouns, suffered considerable chang- 
ing of ‘‘that” to ‘‘which” by that editor. The 
writer could name more editors than one who 
would certainly have made the contrary change. 
With such disagreement among writers and editors, 
what else can the proofreader do than follow copy ? 
Yet the proofreader who really knows much about 
diction will find in the general run of manuscript 
instances in which he can make improvements with- 
out fear of censure. If he does not feel perfectly 
safe in changing, undoubtedly he should let the 
writer or editor have his way. 

We have barely touched upon a few details of a 
subject that is worthy of much deeper inquiry, and 
that no proofreader can afford to neglect. The 
more a proofreader knows of the principles of 
usage in language, the more he knows of the form 
and the meaning of words, and the more in num- 
ber are the words and the word-elements he knows, 
the better is he fitted for his work. And not only 
this, but the proofreader who is a close student of 
language will usually find the best employment 
and the best wages, if he is otherwise properly 
qualified. 
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“FOLLOWING COPY” ON COMMERCIAL PRINTING. 
BY J. R. BERTSCH. 

SING the term in its broadest sense, ‘‘com- 
mercial printing” is all printing that enters 
in any way into the bringing about of an exchange 
of one thing for another, whether it be a handsome 
book, voluminously setting forth the merits of some 
new theory, to be received in exchange for old 
dogmas, or the dodger, so convenient to attract the 

attention of the public on short notice. 
But strictly speaking, ‘‘ commercial printing ” is 
made up largely of letter-heads, note-heads, bill- 
heads, statement-heads, business cards, circular 
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letters, circulars, pamphlets and catalogues. While 
this kind of printing is the least susceptible to 
changes in form and style, still there is a notice- 
able change going on continually, and that for the 
better in appearance and utility of the work turned 
out. 

Nearly every customer for ‘‘commercial print- 
ing” knows just what he wants, and usually gives 
explicit directions as to how he desires his job done. 
Usually copy for such work is reprint with instruc- 
tions to ‘‘make as before.” In such a case the 
compositor should invariably ‘‘ follow copy,” no 
matter how strongly tempted he may be to improve 
the appearance of the job, which his sense of 
beauty and practical experience tell him can easily 
be done by the substituting of another line of type 
or by rearranging the whole; for as sure as he 
changes it from that which the customer indicates, 
he is putting himself in the way of having his proof 
returned with the legend ‘‘ make like copy” written 
on it, and may consider himself fortunate if he gets 
off so easily. Therefore in setting ‘‘commercial 
work” be sure to ‘‘ follow copy” and you will get 
‘*O. K.” proof, and the customers of the office will 
consider you accommodating because you do work 
just as they tell you to. You must remember that 
the customers of printing offices think they also 
know a thing or two, and nothing is gained by 
doing their work in such a manner as to arouse 
their antagonism to your methods, no matter how 
much more you may know about how it ought to be 
done. 

You may think by this time that if all you have 
to do is to ‘‘ follow copy” there is not much need 
for skill and originality. But there is, for not 
every user of ‘‘commercial printing” is included in 
the class of customers that I have mentioned, as 
many a job is taken with no further instruction 
than to make something neat or perhaps something 
fancy. Now it will depend on what you understand 
by ‘‘neat” as to what kind of work you will turn 
out. A job looks neat not because of the use of 
fancy type or intricate justifications. Usually such 
jobs are not neat but grotesque. A very common- 
place type may, and usually does, make the neatest 
job, because neatness does not consist so much in the 
kind of type as in the manner of setting it. Pro- 
portion and symmetry are the two essential points 
to keep in mind in the setting of display matter, 
for on them depend the neatness of your work. 

In setting commercial work avoid intricate justi- 
fications, or combinations that require the destruc- 
tion of materials and more than the usual amount 
of time, for remember that on commercial work 
the price is already fixed, and your employer does 
not get any more for A’s work, on which you may 
spend twice as much time as on B’s. 

As ‘‘commercial printing” is used in various 
kinds of business and professional enterprises, 
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some regard should be given to the fitness of 
things. All printing to be used in the professions 
should be set in light-face type or small type, and 
ornaments used very sparingly, if at all, as the 
impression conveyed by the printed matter should 
be one of dignity. The same rule holds good in 
‘‘commercial printing”; that is, the type and gen- 
eral arrangement should represent the business 
specified just as much as does the matter that is 
to be placed in type. 
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ELECTROTYPING — THE DYNAMO. 
(Continued.) 

NO. IV.—BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 
T has been stated that fifty or more amperes 
per square foot of cathode surface may be 
utilized in electrotyping under proper conditions, 
and that shells of average weight may be thus 
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for one vat, and twice the voltage needed for two 
vats. If avery rapid rate of deposition is desired, 
a machine working four vats would need to be 
operated at a tension of eight or ten volts, whereas 
a tension of four to five volts would be sufficient for 
two vats. Machines of the latter capacity are of 
standard make, while it is probable that a ten-volt 
dynamo would have to be specially constructed. 
When purchasing a dynamo, consideration 
should be given to the possible maximum output of 
the foundry, as well as the rate of deposition 
desired. If the plant includes but one molding 
press and one blackleading machine, and rapid 
work is not imperative, a dynamo of 450 amperes 
and two volts would take care of all the work 
which could be turned out, for such a machine 
working two vats in series would deposit from 
forty to fifty square feet at one time, and would 
deposit a sufficiently heavy shell in about three 
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deposited in about one hour. To effect such a 
rapid rate of deposition it is essential, first, that 
the dynamo shall be constructed to supply a large 
volume of current without dangerously heating the 
machine ; second, the solution should be properly 
proportioned ; third, the solution or the anodes 
must be kept in constant motion ; and fourth, all 
connections must be of large size, and the points of 
contact clean and firmly made. 

Large plants, in which more than two vats are 
operated, usually employ more than one machine. 
In other words, it is considered good policy to 
employ two dynamos for four vats, rather than to 
couple all four vats toone dynamo. The object of 
such an arrangement is that one-half the plant may 
be discontinued during a dull season, and it also 
permits the use of low voltage machines, such as are 
carried in stock by the manufacturers. From what 
has been previously said on this subject, it will be 
obvious that a dynamo working four vats in series 
would require to have four times the voltage needed 
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hours. In other words, it would deposit about 
fifteen feet per hour, which would probably be the 
limit of the capacity of a foundry of the indicated 
size. If, however, it is desired to deposit fifteen 
feet every hour instead of forty-five feet every three 
hours, a much larger machine would be required, 
for, as has been before stated, the rate of deposi- 
tion depends principally on the strength of current 
employed ; and while a sufficient current density for 
a limited number of shells could be obtained from 
the small machine, it could be applied to only one 
vat at a time, because sufficient E. M. F. could not 
be generated to force the current through two solu- 
tions at the maximum speed. The capacity of the 
machine in square feet of cathodes which could be 
deposited at one time would, therefore, be cut 
down to one-quarter of the surface which could be 
covered at slow speed. 

To further illustrate this point, we will suppose 
a dynamo of 450 amperes and 2% volts to be con- 
nected with two baths in series. Each bath would 
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then be supplied with a current of 14 volts pres- 
sure, and the quantity of current utilized would be 
approximately 25 amperes per square foot of 
cathode. The total capacity of the machine, 450 
amperes, divided by 25, gives 18, the number of feet 
which can be deposited at one time in each bath, or 
a total of 36 feet. Now, if it is desired to double 
the rate of deposition, it becomes necessary to 
double the pressure of the current, which would 
mean 5 volts instead of 244. As the small machine 
cannot be made to produce 5 volts, the only alterna- 
tive is to disconnect one of the vats. We now have 
2% volts applied to one bath, and are using about 
50 amperes per square foot of cathode; 450 
divided by 50 gives 9 as the maximum number of 
feet which could be deposited at one time, and this 
is in theory only, for in actual practice it is found 
impracticable to deposit more than 7 feet, owing to 
the tendency of the machine to heat. The economy 
in operating a large dynamo for rapid deposition is 
thus plainly evident. 

The results of a series of tests recently con- 
ducted by the writer are given below: 


PPBRING= is cee hvas secs sake erp casos No. 1 Lloyd 
SPE ison coke eener soeak bets pase eswen 1,350 
WOU ahah coer ee rea omaha heck cae aeoa Mees 
Amperes per square foot, about............. 40 
NOD Ric IEEE wae es kp ens Sos eke as cao eh 1 
Area of cathodes, square feet ................ 7 
Time of exposure, minutes.................. 60 
Thickness of deposit, inches.............. .004 


A similar test of a No. 1 Eddy dynamo produced 
the same result. It should be said that during the 
tests these machines were both operated at higher 
speeds than those mentioned, with the result that 
shells .007 of an inch were deposited in one hour ; 
but owing to heat generation only two or three 
square feet of cathode surface could be exposed at 


one time. 
A test of a larger machine resulted as follows: 


NPPNIMEND 250.525 besa ss eeanto unas ses No. 2 Lloyd 
BOON G 50S obs ks csbban<t- sane cuaiee tee es 1,000 
We EE MRLs Spares sce n eens vomien yon sos 6 2% 
Amperes per square foot of cathode, about.. 50 
Number Of baths in Series. .... 2. 0.cccciccsess 2 
Area of cathodes, square feet................ 20 
Time of exposure, minutes.................. 60 


Thickness of shell, inches................. .005 

These tests indicate that a dynamo of 800 
amperes and 5 volts, working two baths in series, 
will deposit, without undue heating, about thirty 
feet of shells per hour; while a 450-ampere, 2'%4- 
volt dynamo will only deposit about seven feet per 
hour. It appears, therefore, that rapid deposition 
is not practicable with a small machine. However, 


the difference in cost of installation is of slight 
moment in view of the increased product of the 
large machine, and should not stand in the way 
of the better service, particularly as the larger 
dynamo will perform a limited volume of work 
equally well as the smaller, and at only a nominal 
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increase in expense for power. ‘The writer has 
had no opportunity to test machines of larger 
capacity than those mentioned, but is of the opinion 
that with a dynamo constructed to supply a larger 
volume of current the rate of deposition could be 
still further increased. ‘The above-mentioned tests 
are given with the object of indicating how present 
facilities may be utilized to the best advantage by 
electrotypers whose machines equal or excel the 
capacity of the No. 2 Lloyd. 

Dynamos, as a rule, require but little attention, 
but should always be kept clean and well oiled. 
The commutator, in particular, should be occasion- 
ally cleaned with a piece of fine sandpaper (not 
emery paper) and then wiped off with a clean, 
damp cloth. Slow-speed machines require no 
lubricant on the commutator other than an occa- 
sional wiping with a damp cloth. On high-speed 
machines a very little vaseline may be applied every 
two or three hours. The brushes should fit the 
commutator fairly well, otherwise there will be a 
tendency to spark and heat. Sparking should 
never be permitted, as it rapidly wears the commu- 
tator. It may often be prevented by moving the 
brushes a little one way or the other from the 
position in which the sparking occurs. 

For nickel-facing electrotypes a current tension 
of 2% to 3 volts is required, and for this work a 
separate dynamo is usually employed; but when 
the electrotyping dynamo is sufficiently powerful 
the nickel bath may be operated in connection with 
the copper baths by providing it with a resistance 
coil for regulating the strength of current supplied 
to it. With a dynamo operating at 2% volts it 
would be possible to work the nickel bath without 
a resistance coil, as in this case a sufficient varia- 
tion of current strength could be obtained by vary- 
ing the distance between the cathodes and anodes. 
But if the tension exceeds 2'4 volts, a means must 
be provided for cutting down the current to the 
point best suited to the conditions of the work. 
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THE PROPRIETOR BECOMES A TOURIST. 
NO. III.—BY A. K. TAYLOR. 
URTHER on I secured a position as compositor 
in an office having, it appeared, much work to 
do. One day a man called in search of employment 
at the office where I was working. He looked 
indeed to be in great need of work. Although 
clean, he was very poorly dressed and seemed to be 
genuinely disappointed when he was refused work. 
As he turned and went out I felt like a criminal. 
Here I was, an able-bodied man in no need of help, 
standing right in the way of a deserving man’s 
getting employment of which he was in great and 
immediate need. There was no time to be lost in 
righting a wrong. I promptly decided on my plan 
of action. I went to the foreman and told him that, 




















so far as I had been able to judge from the short 
time I had had the opportunity of observing his 
work, he had made the mistake of his life when 
he entered the printing business. He might have 
made a blacksmith, but printing certainly wasn’t 
his forte. I also expressed the opinion that my 
professional reputation was being jeopardized by 
my working under him, and that if he would get 
me my wages due I would depart in peace. It had 
the desired effect. The dressing down in forcible 
English which I was administered was all that the 
most fastidious could have desired. 

As I had noted the direction which the man who 
had applied for work a few minutes before had 
taken, I was enabled to overtake him after making 
my exit from the office. I told him that I thought 
that he could get a job at the office which I had 
just quitted if he would call there after dinner. 
Seeing that he was provided with enough money to 
get a good meal, I went to the barber shop where I 
made my usual change in character, from thence to 
my hotel, and then departed from the city. 

After leaving Baltimore, a desire to return to 
nature and to see her as of old ‘‘down on the 
farm,” prompted me to go the country near at 
hand. Assuming a position a few degrees higher 
than that occupied as a tramp, and feeling more 
like myself therefrom, I enjoyed thoroughly a jaunt 
covering nearly two weeks in the neighborhood of 
the city I had just left. To give a color of reason 
to my wanderings, I passed for one who sought 
the country air to test its value in the cure of an 
obscure nervous affection. 

After the rest and change of air, I felt so much 
improved in health and spirits that I fairly bubbled 
over with joy and with good will toward my fellow- 
man, and I wended my way toward a town of some 
size, wishing that all who wished it might have an 
outing such as that which I had just enjoyed. 

Once within the town, I pursued my usual 
tactics, and again essayed the réle of the tramp 
printer. 

The first office at which I stopped was of mod- 
erate size, and fairly equipped to do a considerable 
amount of business, which just at that time did not 
seem to be in view, so I wended my way farther. 

In a dimly lighted basement, just off the main 
street, I found, surrounded by an antiquated and 
jumbled outfit, an old and thoroughly disheartened 
printer, a man to inspire compassion. In answer 
to my inquiry in regard to work he smiled very 
faintly, and told me he had next to nothing to do, 
and had less with which to do it. ‘‘I am afraid,” 
he said, ‘‘ you couldn’t have come to a poorer office 
than this in a week’s travel.” Knowing that 
misery loved company, and wishing to know more 
of this man’s circumstances, I readily led him to 
give something of an account of himself. He was 
without family. His office comprised what was 
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once a fairly equipped plant suited for doing a 
moderate business thirty years ago. In the days 
of his prime he had done fairly well, but fail- 
ing to appreciate that in those years a man must 
prepare for old age by putting by enough of this 
world’s possessions to tide over the time of physical 
incapacity before he comes into possession of his 
mansion on the other side, he found himself in his 
old age nearly worn out in body, and his resources 
at their lowest ebb. 

Here seemed an opportunity for which one day 
I should be called to account. On this occasion my 
inclination and my duty followed the same path, 
and I stopped for a time with the printer of a gen- 
eration ago, and of my experiences there I will tell 
in my next letter. 


(To be continued.) 
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THREE OF A KIND. 





A LITTLE ADVICE. 


Here are two excellent cheap pieces of advice for news- 
papers that are about to engage in quarreling with each 
other through the medium of their respective columns: 

1. Don’t. 

2. But, if you do, print, each of you, what the other one 
says of you, along with what you say of it; so that your 
readers can understand what the quarrel is about, and how 


it is getting on.—Boston Advertiser. 





PERSPIRING HAaNps.—Charles E. Smith, Cumberland, 
Maryland, asks for a remedy to prevent his hands from 
perspiring so freely while setting type. Answer.— This is 
a constitutional trouble and there is no radical remedy. A 
solution of boric acid is good as an occasional wash, or a 
solution of alum:for the same purpose. These can be kept 
in a bottle and the hands occasionally rinsed and dried on 
atowel. They have the tendency to make the hands harsh 
and rough, however. The boric acid is preferable. Some 
printers who are troubled in this way keep a large piece of 
chalk in one of the compartments of the case, and rub their 
hands over it occasionally. The suggestions of readers are 
invited. 
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PLATTE CANON, NEAR DEANSBURY, COLORADO. 


Half-tone by 
WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER ENGRAVING CO., 
Denver, Colorado. 
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INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS. 

USINESS letters coming to THe INLAND 
PRINTER in the greater number of cases 
contain, in addition to the main subject-matter 
with which the business department has to deal, 
inquiries of a more or less varied character. That 
there is delay in answering such inquiries through 
the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER should not 
be surprising under the circumstances, but such 
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delay is no less annoying to the management than 
to the inquirer— perhaps more so. It has been 
urged upon subscribers who desire information 
through this paper to make each inquiry sepa- 
rately upon a separate sheet of paper and addressed 
to the editor, but few take pains to accept this sug- 
gestion. The departments of notes and queries 
are deservedly popular, and if any of THe INLAND 
PRINTER readers who have helped its progress can 
suggest a means of impressing upon inquirers their 
responsibilities in this matter of making requests 
in a direct and business-like manner, we shall be 
glad to hear from them. 





DECORATIVE BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

N an instructive review of Walter Crane’s ‘‘ Of 
the Decorative Illustration of Books, Old and 
New,” in the Dza/ of August 1, Mr. Frederick W. 
Gookin, who makes decorative art his avocation, 
defends Japanese art from some slighting refer- 
ences to it in the book under review. Exception 
is taken to the characterization of the present-day 
movement in decorative illustration as a ‘‘ revival.” 
Mr. Gookin holds that this is true in a limited 
sense only. ‘‘There is a world of difference be- 
tween the purely adventitious qualities, the crude 
simplicity and zaiveté resulting from inability to 
overcome technical difficulties, which the work of 
the early designers exhibit, and the deliberate self- 
restraint that distinguishes the designs of the 
modern men. In spite of superficial resemblance, 
the difference is not merely one of degree or of 
process: it is a difference in kind. Imitation 
being much easier than invention, with but few 
exceptions the general tendency of graphic art in 
all countries and in all times has been toward as 
much realism as the artists were able to repre- 
sent. The earlier designers of book illustrations, 
although dominated by conventional ideas in 
regard to treatment, achieved decorative effect less 
through conscious aim in that direction than from 
inability to compass greater realism. Concur- 
rently, with increased command of the resources 
of expression came a decline in perception of the 
higher qualities of harmonic relation of line, mass 
and light-and-dark, which are distinguishing char- 
acteristics of all enduring achievement. The re- 
opening of our eyes to these fundamental qualities 
is directly attributable to the influence of the art 
of Japan—the one country in the world where 
they have never been lost sight of, but, on the con- 
trary, have ever been insisted upon as prime essen- 
tials. . . . . When he (Mr. Crane) says that 
‘They may be able to throw a spray of leaves or a 
bird or fish across a blank panel or sheet of paper, 
drawing them with such consummate skill and cer- 
tainty that it may delude us into the belief that it 
is decorative design ; but if an artist of less skill 
essays to do the like the mistake becomes obvious,’ 
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it is plain that he does not perceive that the con- 
trolling idea in the mind of the Japanese artist is 
composition —composition of line in which each 
leaf or branch or smallest detail must be right in 
its harmonic relation to every other detail without 
violating truth of form or of structure, and compo- 
sition of mass in which the shape and proportion 
of the blank spaces and the value of the contrast 
afforded by them is as much a matter for thought- 
ful consideration as any other element that enters 
into the result. If this is not decorative design, 
then what is it? Surely it is widely removed from 
what Mr. Crane aptly denominates ‘the art of pic- 
torial statement.’” In continuation, Mr. Gookin 
asserts that ‘‘Were Mr. Crane familiar with the 
range of Japanese book-illustration, he would have 
had no difficulty in finding examples in which the 
design is arranged so as to fill the space com- 
pletely —a point he lays much stress upon, but 
which is far easier to accomplish than the subtle 
balancing of form and blank space that he does not 
seem to appreciate.” 

Of the movement itself, Mr. Gookin says that 
as yet it has been more fruitful of promise than of 
material performance. 





THE ART SCHOOLS OF FRANCE, 

HOROUGHNESS is the principle upon which 

the French Art Schools have won their suc- 
cess, according to Mr. J. C. Leyendecker, as 
reported in the Chicago Evening Post. For eight- 
een months Mr. Leyendecker has been studying 
and perfecting his art in Paris. ‘‘It does not take 
long to discover,” he says, ‘‘that style and dash 
will not make a drawing or painting go there as it 
will an illustration here. Serious work — getting 
right down to the foundation principles —is the 
demand which is laid upon every student over 
there. There was little talk of ‘ handling’ and of 
the catchy tricks of the trade, and much emphasis 
upon a deep and serious significance in everything 
attempted.” 

The Academie Julian, which is notable for the 
number of times its students have won the great 
Prix de Rome, granted annually by the French 
government, is also renowned for its strong fac- 
ulty. On it are such famous artists as Jean Paul 
Laurens, Benjamin Constant, Bouguereau and 
Baschet. Under the personal tutorship of these 
eminent professors, it is no wonder that the super- 
ficialities are trimmed away and the real canons of 
the best art inculcated. "The American tendency 
to rush hard at everything quickly succumbs to the 
quieter and more genuine art atmosphere of the 
Parisian school, where time to allow artistic plans 
to ripen and mature is considered essential. In 
fact, Mr. Leyendecker thinks there is no lesson to 
be learned of greater importance and value to the 
young American artist than the necessity to take 
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time to dream over the work in hand. ‘‘ This it is 
which brings the freedom which comes only from a 
sense of leisure — a feeling very necessary to good 
art.” 





THE CLOSE OF THE JOB COMPETITION. 


ONTRIBUTORS to the job competition an- 

nounced in the July number of Tue INLAND 
PRINTER are invited to read the communication of 
Mr. A. Lehmann in the correspondence department 
of this issue. Apprentices are by no means de- 
barred from these contests, but in fact they have 
frequently taken prizes in competition with jour- 
neymen. ‘Touching the idea of departments for 
apprentices, THE INLAND PRINTER is not too 
advanced for the comprehension of the apprentice. 
It would be a waste of time and space to deal with 
the time-honored ‘‘first steps” for the younger 
apprentices, when the necessary information can 
be found in the text-books, such as the ‘‘ American 
Printer,” and others. When the apprentice has 
served two or three years he desires to compete 
with journeymen and not with apprentices alone, 
and these competitions give him the opportunity of 
study and of comparison in a much better way than 
if the competitions were given to apprentices solely. 
It is admittedly true that these competitions do not 
fairly decide that one man is more competent than 
another simply because a specimen receives an 
award, but the aim is not so circumscribed as the 
view of Mr. Lehmann would seem to indicate. 
The desire is to give a general stimulus to the 
study of the principles underlying correct display, 
and the plan has been made simple enough and 
broad enough to embrace apprentice, journeyman 
and employer. The competition, closed on August 
30, will be announced in the October number, and 
any further suggestions along the lines indicated 
by Mr. Lehmann will be cheerfully considered for 
future use. 





MORE TRADE EXHIBITIONS. 


ieee are far in advance of Americans 

in local exhibitions. ‘True, the international 
expositions at Philadelphia and Chicago were of 
surpassing grandeur, but the tendency of these 
expositions has been artistic rather than commer- 
cial. They originated in the markets and fairs of 
early days, when lack of communication and of 
transportation made essential this mode of meeting 
between seller and buyer. At Chicago the com- 
mercial and trade aspect was almost lost sight of 
in the dazzle and splendor of architectural and 
landscape effect. This is as it should be, and the 


people demand and have come to expect the recre- 
ative and educational feature to dominate in an 
international display. And yet there is just as 
much need today, if not more, for the trade exhi- 
bition pure and simple. 


The elaboration of each 
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trade, the division of labor brought about by vast 
mechanical improvements have had a segregating 
effect, have led to wide separation of interests that 
in the end are identical. Indeed, it seems as 
though the conditions that necessitated the mediz- 
val fairs are repeating themselves in our modern 
diversified industries. Take, for example, the 
printers, papermakers, stationers, bookbinders, 
manufacturers of printers’ and bookbinders’ ma- 
chinery and supplies, illustrators, photographers, 
engravers: all of them are concerned in the publi- 
cation of literature. In the nature of the case 
they would all profit by a thorough understanding 
of the needs and capacities of each trade allied to 
their own. It would enable them to supply their 
markets more intelligently and reveal many possi- 
bilities for extending trade in new and hitherto 
untried fields. Under the present system of each 
man for himself and each trade advancing still 
farther along its own progressive line, there is, to 
be sure, wonderful achievement, but the resources 
of the market are not fully utilized. In fact, the 
trade press is today the main, almost only, source 
of comparative information. It is the channel of 
communication between workers in allied lines. 
As such, it will ever be indispensable to the alert 
and intelligent craftsman or business man. 

A regular exhibition, however, at intervals of a 
few years, would bring into one concourse the 
people occupied in similar pursuits, the instruments 
of production in their respective lines, a display of 
the achievements in which they are mutually inter- 
ested, and an open market in which they can buy 
and sell. The English are far and away ahead of 
other nations in this respect. Every five years for 
many years they have held the ‘Stationers’, 
Printers’, and Allied Trades’ Exhibition.” The 
last one of these events occurred at Agricultural 
Hall, London, during the jubilee week. Not only 
was there an opportunity to see, examine and pur- 
chase machines, manufactures and novelties in the 
various branches of these industries, but a number 
of other features made the exhibition attractive 
to vast numbers who came to London for the 
jubilee. Entertainments were given throughout 
the week, and lectures were delivered on the man- 
ner in which a number of the different manufac- 
tures on view were produced. Competitions were 
provided for, and in the photo-mechanical section a 
gold medal, thirteen silver and ten bronze medals, 
as well as certificates of honorable mention, were 
distributed by the judges. The committee in 
charge of the exhibition included the names of 
business men and editors of trade and professional 
papers, all of them men of wide reputation for 
their knowledge of the industries represented. 
The ‘‘Arts and Crafts Exhibition,” of Boston, 
has succeeded in inaugurating the trade exhibi- 
tion in the East, but is open to the criticism that it 
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covers too broad a field and does not provide a free 
market. Something after the order of the ‘‘ Fur- 
niture Exposition” now being held in Chicago, 
with the educational idea of the Boston enterprise 
added to the market, is what is needed in many 
industries, but especially in those represented by 
this journal. THe INLAND PRINTER suggests that 
a printers’ and stationers’ exhibition, modeled after 
the recent London success, would not only ‘‘ take” 
with the people, but would be one of the most 
beneficial means of stimulating trade in these lines, 
and at the same time be a means of disseminating 
information of trade value. An exhibition of this 
character should be held in the great cities of the 
continent, perhaps alternately, year by year or at 
longer intervals. The participation of the leading 
firms in these industries could doubtless be counted 
upon, and craftsmen everywhere would not be slow 
to follow the lead. 





SALESMEN AND IMPOSING NONENTITIES. 


CCASIONALLY letters from manufacturers 
of printing supplies and machinery have 
appeared in the trade press, urging that all 
requests for specimens, books, etc., be addressed on 
the business envelope of the sender. Expensive 
catalogues prepared by a type founder, for instance, 
have for their purpose the making of sales, and 
not the satisfying of the curiosity of an office boy 
or impecunious tramp. ‘There are many printers 
who send inquiries on post cards, or any scrap of 
paper that may be at hand. They may be known 
to the house they address, or they may not. If not, 
their request is apt to be ignored, and if any such 
are suffering from a fancied grievance of this 
character, perhaps the following interview with a 
St. Louis ex-salesman may help to explain matters : 
‘*Some few years since I was associated with a 
type foundry in the capacity of ‘knight of the 
grip,’ and while traveling about in the pursuit of 
trade, my expectations and hopes were often keyed 
to the highest pitch when approaching a town from 
which had emanated an inquiry rich in the promise 
of business, only to be dashed to the depths of 
despair by the denouement. 

‘*Upon instructions from headquarters I have 
frequently made sudden journeys of hundreds of 
miles to look up a correspondent who had written 
the house conveying the impression that an elabo- 
rate outfit was in contemplation of purchase, only 
to ascertain, to my complete chagrin, that the 
inquirer was a mere boy, whose capacity for ‘ space 
bending’ in the village printery earned for him at 
least $3 a week, and whose recourse to the type 
specimen book had bewildered his bucolic mind 
until he could fancy himself at the helm of a ‘long- 
felt want.’ 

‘* My expense account has also often been ‘stim- 
ulated’ by making a detour of several hundred 
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miles from the usual route, with no result than to 
ascertain that the request for ‘best discount for 
strictly cash’ was from an itinerant printer who 
borrowed the stamp with which his letter of 
inquiry was mailed. 

‘‘Upon one memorable occasion I arrived at 
Sikeston, Missouri, in company with a representa- 
tive of a competing type foundry, whom I had met 
on the train. Sikeston had produced a very prom- 
ising inquiry, and although each of us secretly felt 
that we were both there on the same mission, no 
intimation to that effect was made in our conversa- 
tion, which naturally was devoted to the one subject 
of ‘shop.’ The town boasted one newspaper, to 
which office I immediately repaired. After remain- 
ing there a brief time I started out to seek the 
object of my visit, but had proceeded but a short 
distance when my opponent passed on the opposite 
side of the street, his countenance suffused with a 
grin so broad that nothing, it seemed to me, but 
success could have provoked. However, the out- 
burst of mirth was speedily explained upon locating 
my man, who proved to be a sign painter who 
desired to use a specimen book as a pattern for sign 
lettering. ‘Entertainment’ was a conspicuous item 
in two expense accounts that night. 

‘‘But of all such experiences, Arkansas pro- 
duced the most unique. It was at Little Rock that 
a telegram came saying: ‘Go to C at once. 
Instructions mailed you there today.’ C—— is 
some forty miles from Little Rock, and I arrived 
there on the early morning train. At the post 
office there was handed me a bulky letter from the 
house containing an estimate for an outfit for Wil- 
liam Easterlot that amounted to $5,000 spot cash. 
The instructions were not to leave C—— without 
the order, the securing of which would result in an 
inflation of salary—an announcement that ren- 
dered me jubilantly hopeful. Inquiry of the post- 
master as to the location of Easterlot provoked a 
bombardment of questions as to my business by the 
postmaster, who stated that there were two Easter- 
lots, father and son, who could be found at the 
farm of Captain Smith, two miles from town, and 
that their appearance and the extent of their mail 
had made them objects of much curiosity. 

‘*T lost no time in driving out to Captain Smith’s 
place, where a request to see Mr. William Easterlot 
caused me to be suspiciously scrutinized. However, 
I was given the proper directions, and found both 
the father and son in a dilapidated, one-room plan- 
tation cabin, situated in a small clearing about a 
quarter of a mile from the Smith residence. ‘They 
were the most poverty-stricken pair that ever 
essayed to embark in the printing business, and 
visions of increased salary and a $5,000 order were 
dispelled at the first glance. My interview with 





the Easterlots, who were ‘ going to start a Populist 
paper,’ was decidedly brief. 


In the absence of an 
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order, I was given a genuine country dinner — and 
a good laugh — at the Smith home, where I learned 
that the Easterlots made their entry into C—— on 
a raft that floated them down the river; that 
Captain Smith, out of compassion for their poverty, 
tendered them gratis the shelter of the cabin, and 
the use of a small patch of ground to make a crop, 
which they were too lazy to do, tilling the soil 
evidently not harmonizing with their journalistic 
ideas. 

‘“The result of the trip to C—— was never 
reported in detail to my superiors. However, when 
in the office of the foundry a few days since, and 
two years after the C—— incident, I was asked if I 
could locate one William Easterlot, a correspondent 
of that name having written from an interior 
Missouri town, asking for cash prices on an outfit 
so extensive that, coming from such an obscure vil- 
lage, aroused much curiosity and suspicion in the 
office. The C—— affair was immediately brought 
to mind, and it was determined to write the post- 
master for further information as to Easterlot, 
which brought forth the following reply: 

‘**Yes, William Easterlot is at present residing 
in our midst, his residence being more a matter of 
necessity than choice. Mr. E. arrived in town, 
per local freight, last Saturday morning, and his 
appearance made such an impression upon our city 
marshal that the hospitalities of the corporation 
were at once tendered him. He has twenty-six 
days yet to serve, and for that period may be 
addressed in care of the county jail.’ 

‘* It is difficult to conjecture just where the next 
inquiry from Easterlot will be dated.” 





THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE MEETING. 

HE eleventh annual session of the United 

Typothetz of America will be held in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, October 6, 7 and 8, 1897. An 
interesting programme has been prepared, and 
those attending the session are assured of being 
entertained with true Southern hospitality by the 
local organization and the citizens of the exposition 
city. The Photo-Engravers’ Association will also 
meet in Nashville at the same time. Delegates 
from all the principal cities will be in attendance, 
and it is anticipated that the work begun in St. 
Louis some months ago will result in a permanent 
national organization of photo-engravers. Fuller 
details of these meetings in October will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS. 
WING to delay in receiving the sixth install- 
ment of the continued article, ‘‘ Drawing for 
Printers,” by Mr. Ernest Knaufft, that portion of 
the series is necessarily omitted this month. Our 
readers will be given a little longer article for 
October to make up for this. 
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UPTON BROTHERS, PRINTERS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
BY STYLUS. 


OT all the journeymen printers who came to Cali- 
fornia in 1849 and the early 50’s did so with the 
intention of abandoning the trade they had learned 

at so great a sacrifice of time and energy, and it is a well- 
known fact that many who had announced their intention 
to ‘“‘never stick another type’’ were 
afterward glad to return to the case, 
when they found the mines 
crowded with disappointed 
gold-seekers. It was the usual 
thing for new arrivals to go 
at once to the mining dis- 
tricts, and most survivors 
delight in recounting the 
experiences of that time, 
however brief their stay 
might have been. Some 
found employment in the 
larger mining towns, 
where thrifty and ably 
edited newspapers were 
early established. There 
was another class who 
came to California for the 
sole purpose of following 
the occupation of printing, men who had a genuine love for 
the art, and believed there were possibilities in it not sur- 
passed by the most promising placer claim. Of this class 
was John P. Upton, who came from Boston to San Francisco 
in 1849, leaving his wife and young children behind him. 
He applied himself diligently to his trade and at once took 
his place and became known to employers as a skilled and 
conscientious workman who could always be depended on. 
For several years he filled the post of foreman of the Al/a 
California job office, before engaging in business for him- 
self, which he did after providing a home for his family. 

The printing office of John P. Upton was established at 
509 Clay street, from whence it was moved to 518 Sacramento 
street a few years later. Mr. Upton died in 1879, and the 
business was at once taken in hand by his two sons, 
Vernon, then eighteen years old, and Thomas B., then fif- 
teen. How well these boys have succeeded in the conduct 
of the little business left to their charge the present plant 
and extensive patronage will attest. 

At the death of the elder Mr. Upton, the machinery in 
the place consisted of two Gordon jobbers and a Ruggles 
hand card press. The business increased rapidly, and ina 
few months it was decided to move to a much larger and 
more commodious floor at the corner of Montgomery and 
Sacramento streets, where some new presses and steam 
power were added. New type was bought from time to 
time, new presses were added as the orders continued to 
pour in from old and new customers, and in due time the 
premises were again outgrown. A large floor in the same 
block, at 417 Montgomery street, was now taken for a term 
of years. At the end of five years, when the lease expired, 
the place had become wholly inadequate, and another move 
was necessary. About a year ago the office was moved to 
the present location, at 409 Market street, in the Lachman 
building, a modern structure, well lighted, with elevator, 
an electric plant, and all other conveniences. 

The printing office of Upton Brothers is now one of the 
best equipped outfits of its class in San Francisco. Good 
judgment has been shown in its selection, and careful usage 
and intelligent management are evident to anyone who visits 
the premises. A full line of jobbers, two four-roller two- 
revolution cylinders and a steam cutter constitute the prin- 
cipal items of machinery. The composing room contains a 
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choice assortment of everything new and desirable in type, 
borders and ornaments, arranged in a compact and conven- 
ient manner. The work embraces the general assortment 
of commercial and society printing, with many excellent 
specimens of book and catalogue work, and their product 
has never had any of the characteristics of cheap printing. 
They believe in a fair price to the customer, a fair price to 
the workman and a fair margin of profit to the proprietors. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to dispense compli- 
ments or lavish praise, but it is only simple fairness to rec- 
ognize the fact that here is an example of a prosperous busi- 
ness having been built up by two inexperienced boys of 
fifteen and eighteen years respectively. Without capital, 
and with only an indifferent plant of the early days for a 
nucleus, a creditable office has been gathered together, all 
paid for, and considerable investments in real estate have 
been made at the same time. This represents the energy, 
pluck and ability to manage a business so very desirable in 
an employing printer and yet so frequently lacking. 





THE CAXTON CONVALESCENT HOME. 

The English press are arousing interest in the project 
to raise $5,000 to pay off the debt on the Caxton Convales- 
cent Home, at Limpsfield, Surrey. This institution was 
established in 1894 through the generosity of Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, and was opened last September. The home is 
available for representatives of the press, proofreaders, 
printers, publishers, papermakers, stationers, compositors, 
pressmen, stereotypers, electrotypers, lithographers, en- 
gravers, draftsmen, printers’ engineers, printing ink manu- 
facturers, and anyone connected in any degree with the 
printing trade in London and the provinces. In the course 
of his remarks at the opening, Mr. Edwards gave this inter- 
esting description of the home: ‘‘ There is something in the 
very look of the place which is comforting and health-restor- 
ing; its very appearance and its lovely surroundings carry 
healing with them. Fresh and cool, with delicate tones of 
color within, and its homelike English red brick and tiles 
without, its marble-paved hall, its well-lighted rooms, its 
charming little library, and, above all, its nine acres of 
land, commanding everywhere one of the most glorious 
prospects in the island, cannot fail to make this place, 
named after the famous man who first set up the printing 
press in the Abbey precincts of Westminster, a veritable 
home to all who dwell within its walls. In all England 
there could not be found a more ideal place for the sick 
man, jaded by the incessant and trying monotony of the 
printer’s craft, to refit himself for the bustle and turmoil of 
his life.’’ 
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LooKING THROUGH THE MORNING PAPER. 





ALEXANDER LAw, JR., 41 Hamilton place, Aberdeen, 
Scotland, writes THE INLAND PRINTER that he would like 
to get in communication with a house well up in the produc- 
tion of artistic posters. Also a firm manufacturing adver- 
tising novelties. Parties interested are requested to write 
the gentleman. 














THE “‘THRUTCH” AND FAIRIES’ CHAPEL, HEALEY DELL, NEAR ROCHDALE, 


LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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While our columns are stoae open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








FORGER ON PRESSMEN AND SUPPLY HOUSES. 
To the Editor: CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 23, 1897. 

A man named Kelly is touring the country obtaining 
money on forged checks from pressmen and supply houses. 
We inclose letter from the Con. P. Curran Printing Com- 
pany, of St. Louis. The fellow is about forty-five; about 5 
feet 6 inches tall, slight build, thin, hollow face, dark com- 
plexion and hair, and wears spectacles. Anyone knowing 
his exact whereabouts at any time will confer a favor by 
wiring us at our expense, and we will send an officer for him. 

THE VAN BIBBER ROLLER COMPANY, 
ANDREW VAN BIBBER, Secretary. 

Below is the letter referred to in Mr. Van Bibber’s com- 
munication : 

St. Louis, July 22, 1897. 
The Van Bibber Roller Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN,— Yours of the 21st inst. touching check cashed by you, 
$10, and purporting to have been drawn by this company, received. Permit 
us to state that we have never issued such a check, neither do we deposit 
with the St. Louis Trust Company. We regret that you have been caught 
by this man, and can only say that we do not know him; but we do know, 
however, that a man known as Dick Kelly, a pressman, who was at one time 
employed in St. Louis, forged some checks less than three weeks ago in New 
York City, which were cashed by some of the ink houses in that place. This 
man is no doubt a great schemer, and we trust he will be run down shortly. 

Yours truly, Con. P. CURRAN PRINTING COMPANY, 
E. P. O’FALLON, Secretary. 





THE “THRUTCH.” 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, August 5, 1897. 

Readers of your publication in England would perhaps 
be pleased to see a reproduction of the ‘‘Thrutch,’’ a photo- 
graph of which I send you. The dark spot shown at the 
base of the large rock to the right of the stream in the fore- 
ground is the entrance to the Fairies’ Chapel, which is 
below the surface of the rock. The accompanying item 
referring to it may be of interest if you decide to publish, 

HOWARD. 

Following is the item, and on opposite page a reproduc- 
tion of the picture.— EDITOR. 

Centuries of the most romantic history have peopled 
every nook and glen of England’s landscape with the 
creation of tradition. The winds and other elements have 
combined to fashion many such weird trysting places as 
that shown in the accompanying reproduction. The 
‘“‘Thrutch,” that is ‘‘thrust’’ in the rocks, here shown, is 
located near Rochdale, Lancashire, and is one of the most 
famous of English legendary domains. Its curiously carved 
rock work exhibits a thousand fantastic shapes; the splash 
of the falling water, the sighing bough, and every sound of 
nature is reverberated in the little narrow ‘‘Dell’”’ with 
awful vividness. It is no wonder that before the day of 
science and civilization superstition should have held this 
bewitching glen to be enchanted ground, or that the moon- 
light shadows and hollow wind created a real out of an 
imaginary world. The ‘Fairies’ Chapel’? in the Thrutch 
was known to the English two centuries ago, during the 
days of the Pretender, and is enveloped in many terrifying 
and mystical tales— none more grewsome than that of the 
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gentle Eleanor, the bride-to-be of Oliver Chadwick, the 
young master of Healey Hall. How she was enticed into 
this haunt of the witches and rescued by her lover, who 
thereby came under the spell of fiendish malignity ; how 
the midnight incantation opened to the horrified Eleanor a 
fiery scroll with these ominous words: 
** Maid, wife and widow in one day ; 

This shall be thy destiny.” 
And how the sudden onslaught of the neighboring Traf- 
fords upon the joyfully returning wedding procession 
fulfilled the cruel fates; these are memories of the mar- 
velous past that flow with the Spodden through the 
Fairies’ Chapel. 





UNIQUE LETTERS TO EDITORS. 

To the Editor: Boston, Mass., August 2, 1897. 

On page 445 of the July number is a letter written by a 
subscriber to the Louisiana Press. It made me think of a 
couple of these which I have in the original handwriting, 
which I copy and send you, hoping you will find a place for 
them. I think they are fair companions of the one men- 
tioned on page 445. E. C. Gross. 

The following unsigned communication was recently 
received by a local paper in a well-known Maine town: 


‘Please prent it and tell me wot it cost 
and i will send it.” 

“frends of Blaine i will call your atension 
for a fue minits it is a sad thing that Peple 
will dew sech things in blane the folks Gut 
so mene that they will Goe and Get upa pie 
sosebly to Give Miss Celly to help her and 
then the money it wase don somthin else with 
it and she hant Gut none of it they thort that 
would be a nise to Get money for them. She 
has Gut a sick boy and neded it and was 
cheted out of it.” 

*“T sharnt wont 
for Gord is my 
Shepperd.”’ 
The following is an exact copy of a letter from Robert 
Green, of Blaine, to the editor of his favorite local paper : 

“Blaine July 9 1892 frend Edtor I thort 
I would drope you a fue lines to let you now 
that my peper i hant Gut sence June and i 
have pad for it and i wish you would Send it 
to me and put my name on it i hant Goin to 
pay for the paper then not Get it now i want 
my hole number Robard Green Blaine.” 





APPRENTICES IN COMPETITIONS. 

To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 11, 1897. 

As a youth, apprenticed to the ‘‘art preservative,” a 
subscriber of THE INLAND PRINTER, and a close peruser 
of everything of interest to be found in its columns, I desire 
to express my sentiments regarding the prize competitions 
just inaugurated by THE INLAND PRINTER. Why is it these 
controversies are always open only to men— men who, per- 
haps, have been at the trade for a decade, and who know, or, 
at least, should know their business thoroughly ; and who 
should not find it necessary to participate in these compe- 
titions in order to have the fact recognized that they are 
printers, and if they are fortunate enough to gain a prize, 
and thereby display a little more taste than their brother 
workman, who perhaps has labored under some disadvan- 
tage, and no doubt is as good a mechanic? Why not, by 
such means of free and open controversies, encourage the 
one who most needs such encouragement, and the one who 
should be urged to display what typographical ingenuity he 
may possess —the one who is most anxious to learn — the 
apprentice? ’Tis true, it might be said that the apprentice 
should confine himself strictly to the typographical atmos- 
phere of the shop in which he is serving his apprenticeship ; 
but then, the same argument might also be applied to the 
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case of the men. What honor is there in it for them, after 
having learned their trade and become journeymen mechan- 
ics, even if they are fortunate to gain a prize and thereby 
display a little more taste than their brother mechanic, who 
perhaps had labored under some disadvantage, and no 
doubt is just as good a mechanic? As the child in school, 
in class competition, displays not only his ability but also 
his ambition to learn, and is urged on to that extent, so 
should the apprentice be encouraged. Why not submit 
copy for a certain job, and invite the apprentices of the 
country to compete, if not for prizes, why for the satisfac- 
tion of having their work commented upon; or, better, let 
THE INLAND PRINTER devote a column of its most valuable 
technical journal to the interest of the apprentice. Nothing 
would be more encouraging, and nothing would be more apt 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


them, and I confess it was the same with me for over fifteen 
years, but of late years I take advantage of it on most all 
jobs of this nature whether the down rules be many or few, 
as it does not increase the presswork and saves a good deal 
of time in composition. It may bother one at first a little to 
get the down rules in the proper places, but a few experi- 
ments will overcome that. I usually set my form proper 
first and place it on a galley or in a chase, put the correct 
space in the middle, then set the down rules next, putting 
as much space at the head of down rules as there is heading 
on the job; get the length of my down rules, figure the 
number of ems to go between same, then turn one or the 
other around so as to have them lock up head and tail; this 
way you can get it just right and do not have to take form 
off press two or three times. R. REEs. 














SHEET AFTER First IMPRESSION. 


to tempt their ambition. Let the apprentices of the country 
be heard from. Yours for the advancement of the appren- 
tice, A. LEHMANN. 





SCHEME TO SAVE RULEWORK. 
To the Editor: KEOKUK, Iowa, July 17, 1897. 

I send you herewith a small job of rulework that gives 
an idea which, while it may be old to many, yet I am sure 
it will be new and useful to a great number of your readers. 
It is very simple, in fact, almost too simple to be published, 
and while we have used it many years in our office, I have 
never seen it utilized in any other office. Almost all job 


printers, where they have a job of this kind with a number 
of down rules and the columns are narrow, make two 
hitches at it, especially if they are short on small pieces of 
rule and the run is short; but the idea of cutting the stock 
double and running and turning does not seem to occur to 


A COVER DESIGN CRITICISM. 

To the Editor: NEw York, June 10, 1897. 

An article appeared in your magazine several months 
ago inviting criticism on any of its cover designs. I believe 
that of the current number (June) to be inappropriate to 
the month. Had the cover appeared just prior to the hiber- 
nal months, it would seem more seasonable. Its somber- 
ness of color suggests the sadness accompanying the wane 
of summer when the flowers, in the last days of their bloom, 
are touched by the first chilling breeze from the north. The 


‘ figure in the drawing, clad in shrould-like drapery and kiss- 


ing the flower with her cadaverous lips, emphasizes its 
incongruity. This criticism is respectfully submitted to 
your committee. B. H. SANDERS. 
[The invitation to criticise THE INLAND PRINTER covers 
appeared in the February issue. So far Mr. Sanders’ is 
the only letter which has been received. In the meantime, 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


the offer made at the time of the invitation has been with- 
drawn, and no committee has been invited to serve. Criti- 
cisms of a captious nature were plentiful enough, however, 
before TiiE INLAND PRINTER invited a little sincerity in 
judgment. Mr. Sanders’ letter is offered as an example of 
healthful criticism.— EDITOR INLAND PRINTER. |] 





GOOD AVERAGES ON MACHINE COMPOSITION. 
To the Editor: New York, N. Y., July 27, 1897. 

In looking over accounts of fast time on typesetting 
machines I have often wondered how much of the usual 
‘‘pickup”’ incident to newspaper work has been measured 
up as the result of a certain number of hours’ or days’ 
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is a question whether it pays or not, but in the general run 
of bookwork there is no question that the machine saves at 
least fifty per cent. In running my teams, I follow the rule 
of having copy in abundance on the hook, galleys handy by 
the side of the machine, and a convenient bank for galleys 
to be taken off. For a good week’s work I give my figures 
for last week: On brevier, solid, twenty-one ems pica, a 
team made a run of 310,000 ems in five days, nine hours a 
day, no leads nor pickup; on solid bookwork, and in 5% 
days, four teams, small pica, brevier and minion, made 
1,281,781 ems. This, I contend, is a good showing for four 
teams, on everyday work—no fat specials nor pickups, 
but solid type. The best day’s run was 63,800, on solid 
brevier, and I would like foremen of book offices to show 
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work. In my experience the average day’s work has been 


much lower than the ‘‘records’’ of certain experts, and I 
have known men who for an hour or so could do almost 
phenomenal work, but when tied down toa steady grind of 
week in and out would fall far below the record — if really 
a record it can be called —of a short-time spurt. In con- 
sidering the output of a machine, or a man, I always look 
for the ‘‘ week in and week out’’ average of either man or 
machine; for the money-making value of each is the steady 
output, not the spurts. I have under my control five Thorne 
machines, running four teams, and I have kept a careful 
record of each machine and each team for a long time, and 
have also had access to other records. While we read or 
hear ofttimes of 8,000, 10,000 or over ems per hour, the aver- 
age is a good deal less, and not throwing discredit upon the 
“average”? man, either. In looking at machine composi- 
tion from a financial standpoint, in certain lines of work it 


better records for bookwork. In newspaper work better 

records can, of course, be made, but on bookwork I should 

like to see figures. G. WHITEFIELD Tart, 
Foreman, New York Weekly. 





WANTED — COST OF PRESSWORK IN DIFFERENT 
COLORS AND IN DIFFERENT SIZED FORMS. 
To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., August 6, 1897. 

I have been reading the articles you are printing in your 
paper on estimating the cost of many things connected with 
printing, but I have not seen one on estimating the cost of 
presswork in black or colors, and on different sized forms. 
Cannot you get one of your contributors to give his experi- 
ence in this line for your next number ? W. E. C. 

[Have our readers anything to offer on this subject? 
Correspondence is invited.—EDITOR INLAND PRINTER.] 
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STEALING BRAINS. 
To the Editor: Boston, MAss., July 9, 1897. 
We inclose herewith an advertisement issued by the 
Ripans Tabules people, for which we suppose the Rowell 
Advertising Agency is responsible. You will notice that 
they have reproduced in the same a cut of ours which we 
issued in January, 1897. The original cut, as you will see, 
was made from an actual photograph made especially for us, 
and represents quite an item of expense. Although our cut 
was not copyrighted, what is your opinion of its unauthor- 
" ized use by the Ripans people? 
BOWKER FERTILIZER Co. 
Per FRANK R. MILLER. 
[Our opinion is that it is very like the Ripans people. 
We present the two pictures.—EDITOR INLAND PRINTER. ] 





HOW THE PAPIER-MACHE SYSTEM OF STEREO- 
TYPING WAS INTRODUCED INTO EDINBURGH, 
SCOTLAND. 

To the Editor: EDINBURGH, June 10, 1897. 
Inventors who wish to squeeze out of their patents a rea- 
sonable reward for the hard brainwork they have under- 
gone in devising their machines or processes often, as is 
well known, come to grief owing to some clever adventurer 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


improvements on the sewing machine, and entered into a 
sort of partnership with a manufacturer for their produc- 
tion; but as the manufacturer apparently wished to swallow 
up all the glory of the invention and all the profit arising 
therefrom pecuniarily, the arrangement was departed from 
with the result that many of the machines were thrown on 
Mr. Macpherson’s hands. In calling on him I wonderingly 
perceived a small regiment of these sewing machines ranged 
along the walls of his bedroom. His daughter told me that 
her father came short in the mercantile tact required to put 
his machines before the public and deal so as to secure a 
suitable result for his cleverness. 

His stereotyping business was carried on for many 
years. He said to me, after he had sold out: ‘‘ Well, I 
always paid my hands full wages, whether busy or not ; and 
when I gave up the stereotyping I had just in hand what I 
started with — £100.”’ 

It was while in the full swing of his stereotyping busi- 
ness that he came to be the introducer of the papier-maché 
system into Edinburgh, and how this happened may show 
that an inventor may unconsciously denude himself of the 
fruits of his labors. 

The inventor of the papier-maché system was a French- 
man who came to Edinburgh with his molds, etc., hoping to 
induce some of the Edinburgh printers to embark in the 
new invention. Mr. Macpherson 
told me the Frenchman was ad- 








ORIGINAL OF THE BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY. 


getting hold of their secrets and appropriating them. In 
London, I have been told, there are parties who watch the 
issué of new patents from the patent office, and if they think 
they can make anything out of it do not hesitate to write to 
inventors with the view of getting valuable information out 
of them upon which to proceed, and thus nefariously cheat 
the sanguine inventor out of his pecuniary harvest. 

Than the late Mr. David Macpherson, Edinburgh has 
not produced a more ingenious printer. He was appren- 
ticed to Messrs. Gall & Inglis, booksellers and printers, 
but instead of being sent to the case he was put in a room 
along with a clever son of one of the partners to learn wood 
engraving; and when his term of apprenticeship expired 
he found himself rather straitened in his knowledge of a 
compositor’s duties. However, he persevered and ultimately 
started a stereotyping business. He also invented some 





vised to call on him and explain 
matters, but some one having told 
him of Mr. Macpherson’s clever- 
ness as a stereotyper, he refused 
and left Edinburgh, he hoped, 
without leaving a single wrinkle 
behind him by which any clever 
Edinburgher might get at his 
secret. Vain hope! Mr. Mac- 
pherson, while in conversation 
with some of the printers to whom 
Monsieur had unbosomed himseif 
so far, at once saw through the 
whole process, and immediately 
commenced to carry it out. He 
had some doubts, he told me, as to 
the paper being entirely satisfac- 
tory as a material for making the 
molds, and consequently, before he 
put the paper on to the first page 
which he was desirous of stereo- 
typing, he put a very thin film of 
linen upon it, and then hammered 
on the papier-maché. He found his 
plan entirely successful, but after- 
ward he discarded the linen as a 
useless adjunct, and stereotyped 
some very large works by the new 
system, among which was a family Bible for one McPhun, 
a bookseller and publisher in the Trongate of Glasgow. 

At the age of eighty, his mind clear as a bell, he was cut 
off very suddenly, in 1889. He told me that while managing 
the stereotyping business of the Messrs. Ballantyne, in 
Paul’s Work (which was the first firm in Edinburgh to carry 
on printing by steam machinery), he was appealed to for 
help by the machinemen who had charge of the new print- 
ing machines, as they could not get on; and he succeeded, 
by transposing some of the machinery, in making the ink- 
ing process, which was not understood, come quite right. 

SAMUEL KINNEAR. 

[The above suggests the ease with which new methods 
are grasped by some people. The department of electrotyp- 
ing and stereotyping in each issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
gives many new ideas that will prove valuable.—Ep1ror.] 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A CORRECTION. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 7, 1897. 


To the Editor: 

In my letter in the July number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
entitled ‘‘ The Original Colors,” the closing paragraph says 
that Chinese green is a mixture of a blue and a green 


It should have read a mixture of a blue 
The error is an obvious 
JAMES G. BRAZELL. 


coloring matter. 
and a yellow coloring matter.’ 
one. 





THE LINE AS A UNIT NOT PATENTABLE, 
To the Editor: CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 18, 1897. 

In the July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER there appeared 
an article written by Charles H. Cochrane, entitled ‘‘ The 
Discouragements of a Typesetting Machine Inventor,’’ 
which is exceedingly interesting inasmuch as inventors 
seldom vouchsafe information so freely regarding experi- 
ments leading to utter abandonment of the object desired, 
but the field entered by the inventor spoken of in the article 
is so profusely strewn with the débris of defeated efforts of 
inventive genius for years past that comment upon his addi- 
tion to the collection would not be valuable were it not from 
the fact that, regarding his efforts to cast lines of type, he is 
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circulation, together with the acknowledged weight attached 
to all its articles by the trade generally; hence it may not 
be out of place to quote the patent claims presented in the 
suit of the Mergenthaler against the Rogers, so that an 
erroneous impression sent broadcast may be as widely 
corrected : 


1. Ina machine for producing printing bars, the combination of a series 
of independent matrices each representing a single character or two or more 
characters to appear together, holders or magazines for said matrices, a 
series of finger keys representing the respective characters, intermediate 
mechanism, substantially as described, to assemble the matrices in line, and 
a casting mechanism, substantially as described, to codperate with the 
assembled matrices. 

47. In a machine for producing stereotype bars, the combination, 
substantially as hereinbefore described, of the changeable or convertible 
matrix, the mold codperating therewith, and appliances substantially such 
as shown, for melting metal and for forcing the same into the mold. 

63. In combination with a mold open on two sides, a series of movable 
matrices grouped in line against one side of the mold, a pot or reservoir act- 
ing against the opposite side of the mold, and a pump to deliver the molten 
or plastic material into the mold, as described and shown. 


Judge Coxe, in his decision, held these claims to be valid 
and entitled toa broad construction. He said: ‘‘ Complain- 
ant is entitled to liberal treatment at the hands of a court 
of equity, and to a construction broad enough to hold as 

infringers all who produce a linotype 
by similar or equivalent combination.” 
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greatly in error in making this broad statement: ‘‘ This set 
me to looking up Mergenthaler’s patents, and I soon found 
out what everybody in the trade knows since their legal 
victory over the Rogers typograph, that the former concern 
had completely covered the idea of the use of the line as a 
unit in type composition.’’ This assumption is not correct, 
but the contrary is true, and the trade have for over half a 
century been purchasing promiscuously from type founders 
and others, line slugs in any quantity desired ; while today 
the Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, casts running head- 
lines for newspapers, imprints and weather-bureau logo- 
types and take-slugs; and James Conners’ Sons, New York, 
cast logotype lines for law briefs and other purposes, which 
in itself shows the obvious error of such a statement as 
that made by the inventor referred to in the article. Con- 
tradiction of his statement would not be necessary were it 
not for the importance of Mr. Cochrane as a valuable con- 
tributor to THE INLAND PRINTER, and the broad area of its 
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This is the most liberal construc- 
tion possible under the law. Hecould 
not hold they covered all mechanisms 
for producing a linotype, but only all 
similar or equivalent combinations 
of mechanism — meaning all combina- 
tions in which the same or equivalent 
mechanisms operated in substantially 
the same manner to produce the result. 
It is thus clear that this inventor had 
an imperfect conception of the object 
of the suit, and what the ‘‘legal vic- 
tory’’ brought to the Mergenthaler : 
nothing more nor less than to “hold 
as infringers all who produce a lino- 
type by similar or equivalent combi- 
nation’’; and as the process is the 
assembling of individual matrices in 
line, and from these cast a linotype in 
a single machine, and this being ex- 
actly the process of the Rogers ma- 
chine, of course a ‘‘ legal victory ”’ 
was inevitable. 

THOMAS C. BRINKLEY. 
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SPANISH journals on typography 
are considerable of a rarity. We re- 
view with interest La Cronica, a 
Madrid journal issued by the house of Richard Gans in 
behalf of ‘‘Imprenta, Lithografia, Encuademacion, Fabrica- 
cion del Papel y de las industrias relacionadas con la 
misma,’’ which, according to our Interpreting Bureau, 
means printing, lithography, inkmaking, papermaking and 
related industries. There is an article on the history of 
lithography in Spain, departments of miscellany, questions, 
etc., and, like many of our continental contemporaries, it 
contains numerous specimen inserts of fine printing. One 
deserving particular mention is the example of three-color 
half-tone work, a process that seems to be making headway 
among the Castilian printers. 





THE German Typographic Federation contained at the 
end of last year 21,354 members, and had a capital of 
$300,000. The Bookbinders’ Federation had 6,700 members, 
of which 4,292 were men, and 2,408 women.—Sulletin de 
L’ Imprimerie, 
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IRONCLAD CAR STOPPING AT STATION, SIDE VIEW OF THE IRONCLAD CAR. 











Ox CART IN CITY OF HAVANA. 

















GUARDS DEMANDING PASSPORTS ON THE WESTERN TROCHA. ENGINEERS’ HEADQUARTERS, WESTERN TROCHA, NEAR MARIEL. 


CUBA IN WAR TIME. 


























TYPES OF SPANISH SOLDIERS. 


THE CHICAGO “RECORD’S” CUBAN WAR COMMIS- 
SION AND HOW IT OBTAINED THE NEWS.* 


HE Chicago Record commission for furnishing news 
on the Cuban war was established the latter part of 
January, 1897, by sending four men to Cuba and by 

placing one in the news bureau at Key West to receive dis- 
patches from those in the field. The dispatches were sent 
to Mr. Trumbull White at Key West by underground sys- 
tem and by him edited, skeletonized and telegraphed to the 
paper, as it was not possible to cable news from Havana. 
The copy was placed in the hands of some cigar dealer in 
Havana, together with a liberal fee, calling for a certain 
number of pesos, and in a few days would be found at Key 
West. Mr. Charles E. Crosby, under the name of ‘‘ Don 
Carlos,’’ was sent to Cuban lines. He succeeded in reach- 
ing Gomez, and sent several dispatches to the Record from 
the Cuban side. He was killed early in March by a Span- 
ish bullet while watching a battle. Mr. Crittenden Marriot 
was to remain on the Spanish side to receive the dis~atches 

(*By the courtesy of the management of the Chicago Record THE 
INLAND PRINTER is enabled to show reproductions of a number of Cuban 
pictures taken by Mr. William Schmedtgen, of the xrt department of that 


paper. Mr. Schmedtgen also furnished the information concerning the com- 
mission from which this article was prepared.—EDITOR.] 
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from ‘‘Don Carlos’’ and forward them, and to write up 
the field operations of the Spanish troops. He forwarded a 
number of very interesting dispatches, picturing the suf- 
ferings of the pacificos and life among the Spanish sol- 
diers. Mr. William E. Curtis was to get the expressions 
of leading citizens of Havana on the possibilities of the 
war and the political situation of the island. He inter- 
viewed nearly every prominent leader of all parties, besides 
men who held foremost commercial and financial positions 
on the island. His mission was entirely along these lines 
and did not take him outside of Havana. Mrs. William 
E. Curtis accompanied the party and made a thorough 
search of the island for Spanish fans, old silver ornaments, 
knickknacks, old machetes, etc. Mr. Schmedtgen was sent 
to cover the picture end of the commission, and through the 











SPANISH SOLDIER ARRESTING PACIFICOS. 


courtesy of the Spanish officers was able to get the photo- 
graphs reproduced in this number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

This series of pictures represents a trip from Havana by 
rail to the western province of Pinar del Rio and along the 
western trocha from the south coast of the island to Mariel, 
the end of the trocha on the north coast. The train leaves 
every morning at sunrise for Artemesa, the headquarters of 
the Spanish army in the west, where about 20,000 soldiers 
are stationed, and is always accompanied by the iron car 
with its guard of soldiers. The running time is very slow, 
as the trains are liable to be blown up by dynamite at any 
time, or be fired into by small bands of insurgents who lurk 
in the brush along the tracks. No trains are run at night 
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SoLpIERS LEAVING HAVANA FOR THE FIELD. 


in any part of the island. From Artemesa the trocha ex- 
tends to the south and to the north on each side of a well- 
built and well-kept macadam road. It is constructed of 
stone, dirt, and trunks of the tall palm trees, while outside 
of this are placed three wire fences crossed and recrossed 
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found on the fields by the troops. These are guarded by the 
usual body of soldiers to keep them from securing pro- 
visions outside of the towns, thus causing much starvation 
and suffering. A pacifico is a non-combatant, a peaceful 
Cuban. About twelve miles south of Mariel, Maceo crossed 
the trocha a few hours before the engagement in which he 
was killed. Mariel, which is the headquarters for many 
troops, is a beautiful little town and is very clean and well 
kept. All travelers are placed in a small box-like building 
and fumigated against smallpox before being allowed to 
enter the city. 





UNIFORM ESTIMATE AND ‘TENDER BLANKS,* 
BY ALONZO FOWLE. 


Mr. President and Members of the Milwaukee Typothete: 
GENTLEMEN,— I regret exceedingly that through a blun- 
der of mine in regard to the time of holding our last meet- 
ing, any of you might have been disappointed in not hearing 
a paper read by me on some subject pertaining to our craft. 
Upon the whole, however, I am rather inclined to think you 
are to be congratulated ; and I only ask that you be as 
charitable as possible toward me in your criticisms of what 
I shall offer in a general way on the subject of ‘‘ Uniform 
Estimates and Tender Blanks.”’ In the first place, I think 














SPANISH Troops LEAVING HAVANA FOR THE FRONT, 


by loose barbed wire to prevent sudden charges by insur- 
gent cavalry, the idea being to have the horses get tangled 
in the loose wire. This really acts as much against the 
Spanish as the insurgents, as the former cannot get out of 
the trocha line to follow up a charge. 

At Artemesa letters are examined and numerous passes 
given for use along the trocha, as every laborer and driver 
must have a military pass to leave any town inside the 
trocha line. Travelers on this road are stopped at many 
places by sentries or followed by troops and their passes 
examined or exchanged. At about every thousand yards is 
located a palm-leaf hut surrounded by a stone wall in which 
is quartered a small detachment of soldiers, and at every 
half mile a larger body of troops is quartered. 

About midway between Artemesa and Mariel is sta- 
tioned a body of about three hundred soldiers commanded 
by Captain Racomaro. At this place through the captain’s 
kindness in forming the troops a number of the photographs 
shown here were taken. Captain Racomaro has seen many 
years of service in Cuba aud in the Philippine Islands. In 
the hills off from the trocha are built many hastily con- 
structed villages, into which the pacificos are driven when 


we shall find the task of devising a uniform system of making 
estimates a very difficult one — difficult for the reason that 
nearly every man who does the estimating for his particular 


* Paper read at a recent meeting of the Milwaukee Typothetz. 











GENERAL VIEW OF WESTERN TROCHA. 
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CAPTAIN RACOMARO DRILLING THE SPANISH TROOPS. 


office has a peculiar way of manipulating his figures, and 
naturally thinks it the best. They all arrive in the end at 
some result. Sometimes the man who has secured the order 
will think there will be a fair margin of profit — at least he 
will always maintain that his estimate was correct, and if 
there should prove to be a loss anywhere, it will most likely 
be attributed to the manner of its execution by the foreman, 
etc. In fact, gentlemen, I think most of you will agree with 
me when I say that the person whose duty it is to make 
figures will readily maintain that he was right, and if he 
fails to secure the order he has no hesitancy in telling you, 
if asked, that his lucky competitor will lose money on that 
particular job. Let that be as it may, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that where there are so many plants of 
different sizes, different equipments, running expenses, etc., 
it is no wonder that there should be a great difference in 
estimates under the present system. Sometimes a plant will 
make a fair profit on a certain job, while another will lose 
money, as you all know. But to come to the point: Is it 
desirable for all offices to adopt Uniform Estimates and 
Tender Blanks? 

I certainly reply in the affirmative, for several reasons. 
In the first place, if a proper estimate blank were gotten up 





CapTAIN RACOMARO AND His CUBAN GUIDE. 


for use by all competitors, and used, there would be less 
danger of omitting some item in making the estimate, a cer- 
tain basis for figuring composition, making alterations, 
doing presswork and binding, could be adopted. The 
matter of stock, which cuts such an important figure, could 
also appear on the blank. If properly filled out in making 
an estimate I can conceive of no more valuable adjunct to a 
printing office than a blank book of this description, which 
would be valuable for reference and also in making future 
estimates on the same class of work. If used by most of 
our offices I think there would be less difference in the 
way of bids on the same class of work —consequently more 
satisfactory profits in the business. Then, besides, it does 
away to a great extent with what I consider a pernicious 
indulgence with some of making figures too rapidly — while 
the customer waits — which precludes to a great degree the 
opportunity to revise an estimate carefully if desired. 

I have with mea form of blank used by a friend in the 
business, which he recommends very highly. I submit it 
for the inspection of such of you who are interested for 
what it is worth. 

If not too tiresome, there is another matter connected 
with making estimates, which I desire to allude to, which 
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may be of interest. I have no doubt most of you at some 
time have had some experience with that class of customer 
who goes the rounds of all the offices getting figures on 
every job, however small. Of course, this is shrewd, but it 
is a source of loss of time to the average printer. Now, in 
all candor, I think the printer is partly to blame for this 
habit, because of his eagerness to give figures on everything 
that comes along, in hopes of securing an order. I know of 
a case where several jobs were figured on after the work 
had been executed by a firm in this city. The figures were 
asked for for the sole purpose of having prices from other 
firms with which to compare and check up the bill. Of 
course, the man who made the figures was imposed upon. I 
think it would be wise if, in many cases, where prices on 
small jobs are called for, the customer was told in a gen- 
eral way to leave the order ; that you would make the price 
as low as possible, etc. Then turn out a good job ata 
reasonable figure. I think you will lose very few orders by 
doing this, discourage competition, and give satisfaction. 

If not too tiresome, please allow me a few more words 
about estimates. Why can’t a small fee be charged for 
making estimates on all orders amounting to $1 and 
upward, to be refunded only in case the order is secured ? 
Wouldn’t it have a tendency to discourage somewhat the 
growing practice of having so many estimates on every 
large order? There would be just as much printing exe- 
cuted. Making estimates takes time, and time is money. 
Why, I remember one occasion where over sixty offices fig- 
ured on one job. I estimate that in this particular instance 
a total of at least sixty days’ time was consumed in making 
figures in this competition. At a low estimate it cost the 
employing printers an average of three to four dollars 
apiece at the lowest calculation, or a total of between two 
and three hundred dollars—and only one printer got the 
persimmon. I shall be glad to hear all these points dis- 
cussed by members of our local typothetz, for Iam sure it 
will result in no harm. 

In regard to the use of a tender blank: I take it that this 
applies to a small form of blank to be given the customer, 
showing the amount you ask for doing his job. I certainly 
think it an excellent plan. On this blank should also 
appear all matters relating to proofs, what you expect of 
the author in examining same, the matter of alterations — 
how to be charged and at what rate per hour. Also the 
party’s responsibility for cuts in case of fire, etc. If such 
blanks are used I will guarantee there will be very few dis- 
putes about bills when rendered, and you will retain your 
custemer for future orders. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I thank you for your attention. 
I think I have said enough to provoke some discussion, 
which I hope to hear. If we succeed in formulating any 
plan, however slight, which will redound to the benefit of 
our craft, I.shall feel amply repaid for my efforts tonight. 





THE “HOARDINGS.” 

This is the correct name for boards or fences upon which 
posters are pasted or hung. Our philological editor has 
undertaken to look up the pedigree of the word and finds 
that it was originally applied to the board structure, with 
roof, built on top of the walls of the old medizval fort or 
castle to protect the archer and give him a good opportunity 
to shoot or throw stones on the enemy. From the ruins of 
these old fastnesses the term got to be applied to any old 
decayed wooden building, and was so used by Dickens in 
his novels. The transition from the old ruin or abandoned 
structure, so handy for the ubiquitous bill-sticker, to the 
modern well-built bill-board is as obvious as it is interesting. 





THE trade world has its warfare, but time will teach that 
peace and industry give better returns.—S. O. Z. R. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN,. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

ALUMINUM IN PLACE OF LITHOGRAPHIC STONES.— The 
prediction made in this column a couple of years ago that 
aluminum sheets would likely take the place of litho- 
graphic stones, promises fulfillment. In New York large 
color posters are printed on a web press from aluminum 
sheets. In the government printing offices in both Berlin 
and Vienna this metal is used in the production of military 
maps, and now aluminum bronze is suggested as being the 
better printing plate, owing to its hardness and greater 
durability. 

THE PROPER POSITION FOR THE SQUARE DIAPHRAGM.— 
R. H. Willoughby, New Britain, Connecticut, inquires: 
‘‘In using a diaphragm with a square opening in connection 
with a diagonally ruled screen, should the opening be par- 
allel with the small transparent squares of the screen, or 
parallel with the outside edges of the screen plate itself? 
By stating your opinion in regard to the above, you will 
confer a favor that will be highly appreciated.”” Answer.— 
Use the square diaphragm with the edges of its aperture 
exactly parallel with the sides of the screen plate. 


PHOTOGRAVURE ON STEEL.— P. J. McKeon, New York, 
writes: ‘‘ Kindly solve the following: I have a steel plate 
grained with asphaltum and a carbon negative laid down on 
same, with margin, etc., stopped out ready for etching, same 
as for a regular photogravure process. What do you advise 
using for etching under the above conditions? Give also 
mode of etching, etc.”” dnswer.—In ordinary photogravure 
on copper, perchloride of iron of several strengths is used, 
the average strength of the solutions being 40° Baumé. 
The stronger the solution the slower the action, and vice 
versa. It may be this will work on steel. We should 
like to learn of our correspondent’s success with it. 

ENGRAVING WHITE DESIGNS IN BLACK GROUNDS. — 
Thomas Roche, New Haven, Connecticut, kindly forwards 
lengthy descriptions of two methods for photo-engraving 
white lines on a black ground. In brief, his methods are: 
1. To squeegee a sheet of stout unsized paper to either a 
detached plain collodion or gelatin film. If the job is com- 
posed entirely of type matter, pull a proof on this collodion 
or gelatin film with ink same as is used in printing on cel- 
luloid. When the ink dries on this positive print it can be 
used as is a negative for printing on zinc. 2. The second 
method is to have the design made in india ink on tracing 
paper, and use it to print from on the sinc plate. All of 
which is given to our readers in addition to the photographic 
method on page 435 of the July number. The latter method 
has the advantage that the copy, whether a proof from type 
or an original design, can be enlarged or reduced. 

PxHotTo-LiTHOGRAPHY IN NEw ZEALAND.— Mr. Tom L. 
Mills, Wellington, New Zealand, sends a roll of proofs from 
stone, and writes: ‘‘ These illustrations were done wholly 
upon lithographic stone at the New Zealand Government 
Lithographic Printing Office (under the Survey Department) 
by Mr. Ross, who submits them for criticism and compari- 
son, and he would like to know whether such work (photo- 
lithography) is done in America, and if so, how the 
inclosed specimens compare therewith. Mr. Ross is an old 
subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER, whose illustrations 
and technical articles have been very helpful to him in the 
advance he has made in his branch of reproductive art.’’ 
Answer.—It is a great pleasure to record here that these 
photo-lithographs from one of our subscribers in the antip- 
odes are equal to the very best made in this country. 














From 1876 to 1884 the writer had charge of the photo-litho- 
graphic department of the Graphic Company, New York, 
and handled considerable United States government work, 
so that his experience makes him appreciate the technical 
knowledge shown in this work of Mr. Ross. ‘The methods 
used are evidently similar to those described in this depart- 
ment, the excellence being due to the skillful manipulation. 

TRANSFERRING A PRINT TO Boxwoop.—W. T. Squires, 
Lestershire, New York, asks: ‘‘ Would you tell me chem- 
icals used by engravers for transferring the ink of a cut on 
boxwood so it could be engraved and not drawn. We have 
tables that we have to duplicate, and this process would be 
of a great benefit.”” Answer.— Dissolve a stick of caustic 
potash in equal parts of alcohol and water. Pour this solu- 
tion inadish. Float the print to be transferred back down 
on it. This softens the ink of the print. Lay the print back 
down on a blotter to remove excess of moisture. The face 
of the boxwood having been previously rubbed with whit- 
ing and white of egg and dried, the damp print is laid face 
down on the wood, a sheet of note paper laid on it, and the 
latter rubbed over carefully with a burnisher or bone paper- 
cutter, when it will be found the ink of the print will leave 
its original paper support and go over to the boxwood. 

ROLLERS FOR ROLLING UP ZINC PLATES.—‘‘ Nutmeg ”’ 
writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly inform me, through the process 
workers’ query column of your valuable publication, if 
the ordinary composition roller used by printers is suitable 
to distribute hard-etching ink upon zinc plates in warm 
weather? I have tried the ink warm, and have thinned it 
with turpentine, but still the roller I have seems to repel the 
ink, and I am unable to roll the zinc evenly.”?> Answer.—In 
everyday work the writer uses both a lithographers’ smooth 
skin leather roller when the ink is very stiff and a composi- 
tion roller when the ink is soft. Any lithographic transfer 
ink by a good maker will answer. At present I am using 
Fuchs & Lang’s etching ink with a composition roller, and 
the latter works better when it has seasoned a little. When 
the ink is too stiff to distribute I soften it with a little mid- 
dle litho-varnish, or with a drop or two of oil of lavender. 
When these are used the ink should be rolled lightly on the 
plate until an even coating is had, otherwise the print will 
be difficult to develop. 

THE DECLINE OF Woop ENGRAVING.— Prof. Hubert 
Herkomer, in a recent lecture at the Crystal Palace, London, 
on ‘*Sixty Years of the Fine Arts’? as reported by the 
Printing World, stated that the Victorian Age marks the 
development and destruction of the art of wood engraving. 
Enlarging on the subject, he laid it down that the develop- 
ment of any reproductive art was stimulated, if not entirely 
brought about, by the requirements of the artist who did 
the original work. It was in the early forties that Mr. 
Ingram went to Sir J. Gilbert with the idea of a weekly 
illustrated paper — the J//ustrated London News. The artist 
was aghast, but he helped, and the venture succeeded. The 
issue of the J//lustrated News marked an era, not only in 
Engiand, but in the world. But we had now in England 
and Wales close upon a thousand journals with illustra- 
tions. It was a strange fact that the art of wood engraving 
had in it something unstable —a fact in which history had 
repeated itself. It had risen to a high pitch in the Victor- 
ian period, but had declined again. Some masters of the 
real craft remained, striving to uphold it as one of the 
precious forms of interpretation, but, in the main, photo- 
mechanical processes had killed it. Answer.—In frequent 
conversations on this very subject Professor Herkomer has 
told the writer how much he valued the increasing aid that 
photography was lending to the production and distribution 
of pictorial art. That the photo-mechanical processes have 
killed wood engraving is true, but he might have added that 
it was a survival of the fittest — wood engraving was but an 
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expedient. Process engraving is the better means of repro- 
ducing the artist’s work, still it is not always satisfactory. 
It requires often but a few touches of the skilled wood 
engraver to change a half-tone from a mechanically pro- 
duced block to an artistic engraving, and herein lies the 
future for the former wood engravers. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

VARNISH TO THIN BRONZE INK.—J. C. C., of Wolfpen, 
Ohio, says he has a lot of bronze ink that is too stiff for use, 
and wants us to give a recipe for reducing it so that it can 
be worked. Answer.—To ten parts refined glycerin add 
three parts fine white dammar varnish, mix well, and incor- 
porate with the ink as required. 

INFORMATION FOR W. R. & Co., oF KEOKUK, Iowa.— 
‘“‘The undersigned (D. I. Winslow, 16 Merriam street, Leo- 
minster, Massachusetts) saw your query in the July INLAND 
PRINTER, in regard to what to use on a press to cut folding 
boxes. I have followed the business for some years past 
and can state that sheet brass, steel and sheet iron are 
used. Steel is the best, but many prefer the other metals. 
All manufacturers use about the same thickness of metals, 
ranging from 7; to % inch, to cut any weight of stock.’’ 


INK FOR HAND-NUMBERING MACHINES.—W. A. B., of 
Coffeyville, Kansas, wants a formula for making ink for 
hand machines. He writes: ‘‘It seems to me that a relia- 
ble ink for this purpose can be made at home. Have tried 
aniline and glycerin, but results not all I could wish for.” 
Answer.— Any good printing ink reduced with glycerin 
and a little refined raw oil will make a suitable ink; or 
take dry aniline color, and grind this finely in a muller with 
good glycerin, and then add to this a few drops of thin 
printer’s varnish and you will have a good working color. 


AxsouT ELECTRICITY IN PAPER IN SUMMER.— J. J. R., 
of Oakland, California, writes: ‘‘Is there likely to be elec- 
tricity in a cheap flat paper (folio) in summer (in Cali- 
fornia)? Does sprinkling the floor with water in the vicin- 
ity of the press have any beneficial effect on the stock so 
affected ? i. e., does the water help do away with the capil- 
lary attraction?’? Answer.—From our own experience, 
we say no. Sprinkling water near the printing press in 
summer is wrong; in winter it is different, as the printing 
rollers are not then affected by slight dampness about the 
machine. Sprinkling water near a printing press during 
winter will help to allay electricity in paper, but not effect- 
ively. Electricity in paper during extreme cold weather is 
a regular occurrence, as cold or frigid weather contributes 
to such a result, and this is accelerated, to a large degree, 
by the use of fast revolving chilled cylinders which are used 
in finishing paper stock. 

WANTS A REMEDY FOR UNEVEN INKING ON A PLATEN 
PrEss.—E. C. G., of Boston, Massachusetts, writes: ‘‘I 
inclose an envelope corner printed in red which please refer 
to in ‘Pressroom Queries and Answers.’ Note how heavy 
the ink is on the lower half; the cut has been locked up 
square in the chase and the envelope fed diagonally. The 
cut is of wood. I have arranged foundry bearers 
all around it, and worked it with a frisket ; but before any 
good effect from frisket was noticeable, the abundance of ink 
from frisket and bearers spoiled that. Do you think the 
trouble is in the paper?’? Amnswer.— The paper is all 
right. The trouble lies in the rollers and the way they 
pass over the small wood cut. Instead of putting bearers 
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around the cut and using a frisket which of necessity would 
become surfeited with ink from these, you had placed dear- 
ers at each side of the chase —right and left—so that the 
rollers would run on these as they traveled up and down 
over the face of the cut, you would have had no such 
trouble, provided the ink was of good working quality for a 
solid wood-cut advertisement. An electrotype should have 
been made from this cut, and this also nickel-faced for good 
clean printing. 

How TO PREVENT OFFSET.—N. W. S., of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly inform me how I may 
avoid the troublesome offset which you wiil notice on the 
back of inclosed page. I always dampen the floor to pre- 
vent the electric contact of the paper, the trouble seeming to 
arise partly from this cause. I also oil the tympan as the 
offset continues. In spite of the unusual care taken as to 
the quantity of ink used, compelling me to put paper 
between the printed sheets, I conclude that I have not suffi- 
cient knowledge of the subject to overcome the difficulty.’’ 
Answer.— Change the black, blue and red inks you are 
using and get inks a little stronger in color and tack, which 
will permit you to carry less color on the work. The colors 
shown on the specimens sent have not the proper varnish to 
‘*set’? them on the paper stock, in consequence of which 
the color ‘“‘ rubs’”’ off on the sheets from their own weight. 
Do not allow too many sheets to be piled up before removing 
them from the press, and when lifting these do not disturb 
them from the position they have assumed while being laid 
on the press table. There is no need of dampening the 
floor around the press during summer weather ; better dry, 
as there is no electric contact in paper during such weather. 
If you want your rollers to lay on ink properly in warm or 
sultry weather, keep the surroundings of your printing 
machinery as dry as possible. 

PRESSES USED FOR COPPER AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
Incs.—F. B. E., of Marlboro, Massachusetts, writes: 
‘*Will you kindly inform me how and on what presses 
copper and steel plate engravings are printed; and please 
describe the process as fully as your space will allow.” 
Answer.— Special presses are built by Messrs. Hoe & Co. 
and others, for copper and steel plate printing; these 
presses may be had equipped for working by hand or run 
by steam power. The lighter presses are used for printing 
most of the ordinary sizes of commercial work — the heavier 
built being employed for doing all kinds of commercial and 
illustrated work. The printing plates are made the reverse 
of those used for letterpress purposes, being infaglio, the 
figure or text being cut down into the metal; the ink is 
forced into the depressions, and supplied by hand-rolling, 
the flat part of the plate being wiped off after each inking 
before the impression is taken. Special ink and rollers are 
necessary ; and as the plate has to be polished clean, after 
each inking, the process is quite slow in the way of produc- 
tion. The construction of steel-plate printing presses 
involves rigidity in its most correct form, as steel cylinders 
are employed both over and under the bed; the bed con- 
tains the engraved plate; the sheets are laid on by hand, 
which may be done at either end of the press. These 
presses are also used for ‘‘ plating’”’ gold bronze printing, 
whereby it may be made to almost equal gold leaf work, 
much of the effect depending upon the kind of stock used. 

TROUBLE WITH InKs.—‘‘ A San Francisco pressman has 
difficulty with his ink on a job on glazed paper,”’ writes a 
correspondent. ‘It is a label on which the margin is too 
narrow to work grippers that will pull off the sheet if the 
ink is tacky, or when a great deal of Japan is used. If he 
uses a soft ink, such as half-tone or process-cut ink, it does 
not dry on the glazed surface, but will smear on the paper 
two or three days after being worked. He has tried heavy- 
bodied ink, reducing it with the various reducers known to 
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the trade, but without obtaining relief. The same press- 
man has difficulty in working on gold-surfaced paper. If 
a strong ink is used, with plenty of drier, the surface of 
the paper, with the gilt, is pulled off. If a soft, buttery ink 
is used there is the same difficulty with the drying. His 
best results were obtained with a very fine heavy-bodied ink, 
reducing with a heavy-bodied Japan drier.”’ Answer.— 
This pressman is evidently bent on giving himself unneces- 
sary trouble or of dabbling with the approachable to impos- 
sibilities when he seeks to get an ink to work and the sheet 
to pull itself off fromthe form. There are numerous ways 
of adjusting grippers and other accessories to pull off sheets 
that have very small margins. When these cannot be util- 
ized then the paper should be cut so as to allow more mar- 
gin; or, failing in this, then the press must be run slow 
and the sheets taken off by hand. If a regular ‘‘job”’ ink 
is used, with a small portion of hog’s lard, and this well 
worked into the ink, he will have but little trouble with the 
sheet, nor will the quality of the ink be disturbed to any 
serious degree. Japan varnish is hardly a desirable reducer 
or drier for printing inks; dammar varnish is preferable, 
for good ink especially. 

WorRKING HALF-TONE PLATES ON PERFECTING PRESSES. 
B. C., Norwich, Connecticut, writes: ‘‘ Will you inform me 
of the method of working half-tone plates on a perfecting 
press?’? Answer.—The preparation and make-ready for 
printing half-tones, so called, on such presses does not differ 
materially from that employed on flat bed machines, such as 
two-revolution and drum cylinders. If the plates are curved 
and fastened to cylinders, the first detail necessary is to 
make an underlay for all imperfections by reason of low 
spots in the plates. This must be done with great care and 
judgment, so that the face of the plate may be made as uni- 
form as possible at this stage of make-ready. When this 
has been done it is next in order to take impressions on as 
many different thicknesses of make-ready paper as is 
intended there shall be sheet-thicknesses of overlay applied 
on the illustrations. Some make two-sheet overlays do, 
while others employ three sheets; but the preparation of 
these overlays, in all cases, should be intrusted to only the 
most skilled workmen. There are very few persons who 
are fully competent to take hold of these presses and 
execute good work on them, because the machine and this 
character of printing require special experience on the 
part of the workman. After these requisites comes the 
necessity for appropriate paper and ink for such speed as 
the machine is to be run at. Speed has much to do with the 
suitability of ink and paper ; and after these the question of 
‘* set-off,’’ and appliances to counteract this, enters into the 
consideration of the general method. In short, to succeed 
with any method we might give you, it is wise first to secure 
a workman with not only a good method, but also actual 
experience to carry it into execution. 


RoLtterS Not WoORKING SATISFACTORILY IN WARM 
WEATHER.—L. R. W., of New Sharon, Iowa, writes: ‘‘ For 
the past week, during the extreme hot weather, I have had 
considerable trouble with my rollers, and could not get a 
clear print. My employer, who is a practical all-round 
printer, had me leave the ink stand on the rollers and disk, 
and not clean them at night as I have been in the habit of 
doing, saying that it would cause the ink to carry up on the 
rollers, as the ink had refused todo when washed up. After 
leaving the rollers a couple of days in this condition they 
worked better, but as the weather was then cooler I was not 
certain which was the cause for the rollers taking up the 
ink. Is it beneficial to rollers to allow job ink to become 
dry on them? I clean the rollers with the best grade of 
lard oil—never touching them with water. Is this a good 
plan ?’’? Answer.— We do not desire to encourage neglect 


or abuse of good rollers by indorsing the course pursued of 














allowing ink to dry on them and the disk in order to make 
them take ink on a warm or murky day. A set of old or 
hard rollers should be kept on hand for just such weather. 
Allowing ink to dry hard on rollers destroys suction and 
sensitiveness of touch; and while they may seem to take up 
the ink, it will be found to be very unevenly deposited on the 
form and stock. To let the ink dry on the disk did not 
expedite or add to the ability of the rollers to take up and 
cover properly, either; better to have a clean disk. With 
rollers made of glue and glycerin composition, especially 
when this has a trifle too much glycerin, the trouble com- 
plained of will always be manifested in humid or very 
warm weather. By washing off such rollers with benzine, 
and after a few minutes rubbing them well with powdered 
alum, then allowing them to stand twenty minutes or half 
an hour and brushing the surplus off with a dry rag, the 
rollers will take ink and work well for hours after. During 
cold weather there is no trouble with rollers not taking up 
ink. Your method of cleaning off rollers with lard oil is 
correct, although a damp sponge run over the face of the 
rollers quickly will assist them in the deposition of the ink. 


EMBOSSING IMPRINTS ON PHOTO CARD MountTs.— J. F. 
P., of Montreal, Canada; W. V. C., of St. Louis, Missouri, 
and W. D. C., of Berea, Kentucky, are all interested corre- 
spondents in this reply. One writes: ‘‘ Please inform me 
of the best manner of printing in gold (same as sample). If 
it is in gold leaf, or done with bronze powder, and if size is 
used to make them hold?’’ Another says: ‘‘I would like 
you to tell me of a size or method by which I can stamp ,old 
leaf without applying heat tosame. The samples sent are 
done with bronze, but they tarnish. Some customers prefer 
leaf, but the method in use makes a good many skips, which 
is quite a waste of leaf and the time running them over 
again.’’ The third writes: ‘‘Inclosed find a photo mount 
stamped and gilded in our office. The customary way is to 
have mounts embossed through the supply houses, who make 
a plate which they keep and emboss the mounts before 
being shipped. I hada plate made especially for emboss- 
ing, and printed the mounts with size, gilded them, and 
afterward reprinted them with a heavier impression. How- 
ever, I am not satisfied with the result.’”” Answer.— Reply- 
ing to the first, we will merely state that the sample was 
done with gold leaf, and that a size was used to hold on the 
leaf. You must do this line of work with sizing made of 
‘“‘slair’’ (white of eggs) or chrome yellow and No. 2 strong 
linseed varnish. With the glair size the work must be 
embossed with heat, and with the chrome size the work may 
be done cold, but may require an extra handling, nor is it 
as smooth or brilliant as when done with heat. To the sec- 
ond writer we can only reiterate what we have just said. 
Your samples in bronze, of silver, gold and color, are very 
creditable ; and were it not that the bronzes tarnish (by rea- 
son of the kind of size used) they would almost baffle the 
judgment of an expert. The third correspondent’s speci- 
men is a poor attempt at this kind of work, consisting, as it 
does, of an electro made from a regular script type, printed 
with ordinary printing size, bronzed in the regular way, 
and finally run through the press with a much stronger 
impression than that used in the first case. If W. D.C. 
will go about doing this work right, he will require a hot 
printing or embossing machine first thing. 


COATING PULLING OFF PAPER MADE FOR SOAP WRAP- 
PERS.—C. A. A., of Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, has sent 
us two printed samples of soap wrappers, printed with 
black ink on a bright-red coated enameled paper, regarding 
which he says: “‘ As a recognized authority on all matters 
of typography and presswork, I wish to submit to you for 
solution a problem from the pressroom; I refer to the print- 
ing on a sample of coated alkali soap wrapper inclosed. It 
is represented as alkali-proof, and while the bright red is a 
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delicate shade to handle we have always given our custom- 


ers satisfaction. In the last run there were some of the 
sheets printed like thesamples inclosed. [One ofthe samples 
shows the ink and coating as having pulled off, while the 
other is the reverse.] The pressman claims that the fault 
was in the coating on the paper ; but when I wrote to the 
manufacturers they were able to demonstrate by the other 
printed sheets, which they returned, that the coating did 
not pull off as it did in the same sheets with us. Now, are 
you able to state whether the fault was in the paper, the 
ink, or with the pressman. Iam not very clear myself, but 
feel very strongly that the paper is as good as the stock 
usually used for this purpose.’? Answer.— The coating on 
the two samples is not equally strong, no matter what the 
manufacturers may say to the contrary. One is sufficiently 
strong to hold the weak and reduced black ink with which 
it is printed, showing that- the pressman has gone as far as 
practicable to print on the paper. The same ink has been 
used on the other sample, but the coating gives way very 
perceptibly and produces what is termed a bad “ pull-off.”’ 
On testing the coating on these two samples of paper, by 
Kelly’s ‘‘ Presswork ’? method on page 79, the coating on 
one of these gives way very easily under the test, while the 
other resists it moderately well. Now, imperfect coating, 
by which we mean ‘‘ weak”’ coating in this case, is the 
result of different mixtures of the coating material; for 
rarely are any of these of equal merit. Then again, the 
use of old size, or the decayed mixture of the evening before, 
being added to new material, will not hold the coating as 
effectively as when each batch of coating matter is made 
fresh daily. Manufacturers know this as well as anyone; 
but they prefer to ‘‘ waste not ’’ and to “‘ stick’’ the printer. 
Badly coated paper is usually mixed in with the better 
grade of work, so as to pass muster, and in this way the 
makers can be relied upon to play a winning card when 
remonstrated with. Test all papers that are coated, before 
cutting up the sheets, and you will stand a fair show with 
the manufacturers when you have occasion to call them 
down. The use of fresh and good glue size would have held 
the coloring and coating matter and obviated all trouble in 
this case. fie 


ENGRAVING ON HARD RUBBER— A REPLY TO W. R. & 
Co., KEOKUK, Iowa.— Thomas Roche, New Haven, Connect- 
icut, writes under_date of July 14: ‘‘ Replying to the 
inquiry of W. R. & Co., Keokuk, Iowa, in ‘ Pressroom Notes 
and Queries’ in the July issue, I desire to say that from this 
distance it is difficult to determine what the above concern 
means by ‘ large rubber casts.’ Do they call 72-point letters 
large or do they mean a newspaper page? A little more 
preciseness on this point and they will receive an answer in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. It is possible to engrave on hard 
rubber, but if they have a desire to attempt to engrave on 
rubber of the consistency of rubber stamp stock, the tools 
should be kept moistened with water. However, while it is 
possible to engrave on rubber it is neither practical nor 
economical. An ordinary name could be set up in 72-point, 
a mold taken and a cast obtained before two perfect letters 
could be produced by the graver. If, however, W. R. & Co. 
desire to produce some original engraving on rubber, the 
way to do it would be to make a drawing and have the same 
photo-etched or engraved on a chalk plate and make a rubber 
cast direct from same. The latter is the most economical 
method, and when done by a brainy artist is fully as good 
as the former, if not better. Hard zinc will make a fairly 
good plate to cut against in making paper boxes out of light 
stock if only a few hundred is to be run, but if on large and 
regular runs you should attempt to utilize zinc you would 
be the most disappointed man that ever saw paper. Sheet- 
iron is sometimes used, but hardened steel is the best, and 
in the long run the cheapest.”’ 
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WELLINGTON (N. Z.) TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


BY TOM L. MILLS. 


N opportunity of sending THE INLAND PRINTER a group 
A photograph of the leading spirits in the Wellington 
Typographical Union affords an opening for me to 
tell Americans something concerning a body of organized 
printers which has ever led the van in grappling with the 
problems of the times, and whose ranks have furnished men 
who have been called into the counsels of the great when 
law-making has been on the board. My own connection 
with the Wellington Typographical Union dates back ten 
years, just as the boy-labor agitation was beginning to make 
itself felt throughout Australia; and in that connection, it 
was the Wellington society which set up a boy-labor com- 
mittee of inquiry, the result of which was communicated to 
all kindred bodies in the colony, and the outcome of which 
was the formation of the Wellington Trades Council, a body 
which has proved a power to unionism in our own land, 
forcing successive ministries to yield to the progressive 
spirit of workers, and has brought about experimentive 
legislation as an example to the rest of the world. Thus 
the Executive of New Zealand’s Labor Unions (as the Well- 
ington Trades Council is known) has been the means of 
placing upon our statutes measures sufficient to fill a book 
to themselves, and published by the Government as ‘‘The 
Labor Laws of New Zealand,’’ chief among which stands 
‘“‘The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act,’’ passed 
in 1895, and reckoned the greatest bit of experimental legis- 
lation of any time, and of which a writer in a recent issue 
of an English financial journal has just said: ‘‘ An Act of 
Parliament which promptly saves a country a million ster- 
ling is a statute indeed. The New Zealand Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act has done this during the first year of its 
active life.’’ Such is'‘written upon the authority of the pre- 
mier of our colony, and though we have had half a dozen 
incidents which promised to culminate disastrously — given 
the old order of things, or the failure of the act in serious 
labor troubles — yet on being brought under the workings of 
the new law, conciliation first and then arbitration have 
proved successful, and money thus saved to both masters 
and men, seamen, bootmakers, coal miners and tailors, have 
all proved this. And behind the drafting of this act were 
two of our Wellington Typographical Union members, 
Messrs. D. P. Fisher and H. C. Jones, it fittingly happening 
that both gentlemen, by election among fellow-unionists, 
were chosen to represent labor on the first board of concil- 
iation set up in their district. 

Representing the capital city of the colony, the Welling- 
ton Typographical Union has the printerian employes of 
the government printing office upon its roll, and probably 
its record of strength stands unique among typographical 
societies the world over, in this fact: every printing house 
in Wellington acknowledges its rules, and so well are these 
upheld that every printer in the city is a member of Welling- 
ton Typographical Union. Can any other city in the world 
claim a like record? ‘Are you a union man?” is a ques- 
tion asked by foremen of every printer seeking work, and 
so watchful of its privileges have been the successive boards 
of management that defaulters and suspects have early been 
brought to see the error of their ways; and in another 
respect it is worthy of mention that the representatives in 
each office attend so carefully to their duties as to make the 
annual report tell the society that ‘‘there are no members 
behind with their dues.’? The group photograph here 
shown was taken to form part of a presentation made to 
Mr. H. C. Jones on the occasion of his leaving the presiden- 
tial chair, after occupying that position for some years 
(during which he was several times called to the presidency 
of the Trades Council, and also presided over annual con- 
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ferences of Trades Council delegates) and being prominent 
in the society’s affairs for some fifteen years. In the group 
are several old subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The Wellington Typographical Union has ever been 
looked to by other labor bodies to take the lead in new 
movements, and when Premier Ballance decided, four years 
ago, to give the honors of seats in the Legislative Council 
(our nominative chamber) to representatives from the ranks ° 
of workers (it having previously been the custom only to 
recognize men of position and money), the then president of 
the Wellington Typographical Union, Mr. John Rigg, was 
one of the four laborites chosen from the whole colony. 

I have just seen an advance proof of the board of manage- 
ment’s report, to be presented at the general meeting in a 
few days (all such meetings are held on Saturday nights — 
we have no Sunday papers out this way), and I include here 
the first paragraph as giving some idea of the mode of the 
governing body’s methods. The opening portion of the 
report says: 

Your board, in presenting their half-yearly report for the consideration 
of members of the union, have to express their regret that, owing to the 
regular sessional work having been deferred till the end of the year, there is 
an unusual number of unemployed for whom there is no present prospect of 
employment at the trade. For several years Parliament has been in session 
at this time of the year, and therefore those who depend upon casual employ- 
ment have been able to obtain sufficient work to carry them through the 
winter months and to pay a certain amount in subscriptions so as to qualify 
themselves at a future time to draw benefits under the rules ; under existing 
circumstances, however, they are left to face the winter months without 
employment and are unable to receive unemployed allowance from the union; 
thus their lot becomes a specially hard one. The attention of the Govern- 
ment has been drawn to the matter by a deputation of the unemployed, who 
waited on the Hon. W. Hall-Jones. They were accompanied by your presi- 
dent, who stated that the stronger among the applicants would give prefer- 
ence to the weaker if printing could not be found for all. The minister 
promised to do what he could in the matter, and subsequently offered them 
bushfelling and roadmaking in the country; but this offer was declined, as 
the men were of opinion that the distance from Wellington and their want of 
experience unsuited them for the work, especially at this time of the year. 
It is the opinion of your board that the refusal of the work offered was not 
creditable to some of those concerned in it, and that it would be well for a 
number of the members of the union, especially single men, to realize their 
position and endeavor to obtain work outside the trade instead of hanging 
about the city as at present in the expectation of obtaining about four 
months work in the year. As has been pointed out in previous reports, the 
introduction of machinery, and the continually increasing number of printers 
due to the excessive employment of boy labor in country offices, leave little 
hope for improvement in the future, and therefore the sooner the fact is 
generally recognized the better it will be for those who suffer most from 
want of employment, and for the union. 

The union is worked on very economical and the most 
democratic lines. It has only one paid officer, the secretary, 
who gets only $100 per annum, and the other officers are — 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and two trustees. The 
board of management consists of two delegates, chosen to 
represent the union by competition at the general meeting, 
and delegates from chapels and jobrooms. Fathers of 
chapels are the collectors for the union. The contribution 
is twelve cents per week, and the benefits $2.50 per week 
out-of-work allowance, not to exceed eight weeks, and just 
over $6 must be paid in after such allowance has been taken 
out before the unemployed can again come under the assist- 
ance. Sometimes, if an out-of-work member desires to try 
another district, the board will grant him the $20 to help 
him along. The board also, when it has surplus funds, 
grants loans to members without the payment of interest. 
Mr. R. E. Vaney (father of the New Zealand 7imes chapel) 
now occupies the presidency, and Mr. McGirr is still 
secretary. 

Governed by common sense, guided by a spirit of con- 
ciliation rather than aggressiveness, yet ever watchful of 
the privileges of the trade, and largely helped by some of 
the very best and fairest of employers, the Wellington Typo- 
graphical Union has gone quietly along upon modern lines, 
recognizing the power of labor in politics, taking many 
advantages of the spirit of the new unionistic movement, 
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and we can all wish that other bodies would follow its 
example, get up and go and do likewise, and wish one and 
all similar success. 





PRINTING AND PUBLICITY PROBLEMS. 


BY MUSGROVE. 
Herein will be criticised each month samples of printing intended to 
make publicity for the users thereof. The samples will be criticised from 
the technical point of view of the printer and the advertising expert. All 
samples for this department should be marked ‘‘ MUSGROVE.,” 


I WANTED our ‘‘Experience Meeting’’ to answer, to a 
large extent at least, the question, ‘‘ How shall I advertise 
economically, effectively and profitably ?’’ Every printer 
asks that some time or other in his career. He asks it with 
more real interest when business grows slack and he is 
reminded that he has not been pushing it among new people 
or keeping the old apprised of his continued existence. 

There seems to be but three ways of advertising — by 
the means of solicitors, by the means of publications, and 
by printed matter made by the printer himself. I shall not 
take into consideration the first, except as some of the print- 
ers who will contribute hereafter will speak of them; the 
second and third are the two means with which the majority 
of us are most concerned. 

In the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER I spoke of a 
calendar that I received of Fred W. Haigh, Toledo, Ohio, 
and because of its unique cleverness as an advertisement I 
said it should have paid. Mr. Haigh says: 

When you reviewed my calendar in the June issue, and asked “if it 
paid,” I was tempted to answer you then, but did not. Since you will make 
a special effort to find out some of the various ways printers advertise, I will 
relate my own experience with the calendars. 

To say they have paid, would put it mildly. I have never used anything 
that has brought such drect results ; some soon after sending, others after 
a year of continuous pegging. In all cases reference is made to the calen- 
dars, their attractiveness, neatness and the regularity of them; they are 
left from first to last of the month, showing their usefulness. Some have 
the entire series, dating from September, 1895. 

I have a carefully selected list of names both of firms and employes, for 
it is often that heads of firms do not know anything about the printing. I 
have one house where I send fifteen calendars. 

I use the mail exclusively, as the advertisements then reach the right 
person—and the one I intended they should. My trade is nearly all local 
and is almost exclusively reached over the ’phone, or sent me either by mail 
or carrier. Each month I add to my list of customers new firms who have 
been attracted by my advertising matter. 

** Rush jobs are a special delight.”” It is surprising how much that little 
sentence is impressed on the minds of people who get the calendars, and 
I have got any number of jobs because of that singie line. And when I have 
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pleased one man by being prompt, he surely will recommend me. I do 
delight in “rush jobs,” and do “rush” them ; all jobs are not in a rush, so 
by hurrying the first one it usually leads to more work. 

I back up every statement I make. 

I have used blotters, circulars and samples of work, but never got any 
results—not enough to pay. Blotters are overdone, and are short lived. 
Have no faith in newspapers, for printers ; don’t believe it pays. 


I do believe in persistent advertising ; in some way that will single you 
out from the rest of the printers — which will cause your name to be thought 
of first. 

These calendars have made me notorious, and have given me a reputa- 
tion for having ‘‘ ideas of my own”; whether I deserve this or not is neither 
here nor there, I let °em think so. 

I always try and find out how each new customer happened to come my 
way, and in a great many cases they say, “‘ We have been receiving your 
calendars, etc.”? I have got to learn of a single instance where the calendars 
have not been kept and read, and I can go in any number of offices today, 
among my regular trade, and find the calendars being read. I am always 
introduced as the printer “‘ that gets up the calendar,” and every day people 
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whom I meet tell me how much they are talked: about, and you can readily 
see how much benefit this is to me in an advertising sense, and must bring 
results — some time. 

I employ no solicitor — don’t believe in them — think a persistent all-day- 
long printing solicitor the worst thing that ever happened. I don’t believe 
that good work and prompt service, properly and persistently advertised, 
needs a solicitor or price-cutter. 

I know of nothing better to advertise the business of printing than these 
calendars, and it would take a great deal to cause me to switch; and I shall 
continue to use them so long as I can think or have suggested to me some- 
thing to put in corner, around which to weave a little story. 

There is no guesswork about this way of advertising. I know it pays, 
and recommend the scheme to any printer ‘‘up a tree.” I inclose the latest, 
along with a few others. 

Must refer to the wideness of the circulation of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
for I have had queries for specimens from all over the United States, Can- 
ada, and even from Scotland. 

Mr. Haigh well expresses the essentials of good adver- 
tising in his letter. His experience leaves no doubt as to 
the effectiveness of his methods. He is right, too. The 
heart of Mr. Haigh’s advertising success has laid in the 
fact that he told his story in a straightforward way, but he 
had a sense of novelty and a keen appreciation of human 
nature that made him put his business proposition in sucha 
fashion as to cause comment and appreciation. 

I reproduce two samples of Mr. Haigh’s calendars. 
They are good—the best printer’s advertising that I have 
seen. One thing will be noticed, also, Mr. Haigh has 
depended entirely on his advertising. He has had no 
solicitors—in fact, does not believe in them. Certainly Mr. 
Haigh has vindicated the gumption of the advertising 
printer. 

es F 

PRINTERS want to know oftentimes how to go about 
doing their advertising systematically. They want to 
advertise, yet they are all at sea. Adam Deist, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, is one of those men, typically Ameri- 
can, who seem to be able to create success out of the most 
unpromising prospects. He is the most successful printer 
in the northwestern part of the city. He is doing some 
extremely effective advertising. He tells an interesting 
story of how to advertise judiciously, and throws in a few 
philosophic remarks characteristic of the man, from what I 
have seen of his advertising. Mr. Deist says: 

When I began business March 9, 1886, I kept a record of each customer, 
and have continued to keep a record of each to the present time. This list 
has been kept in an index book for what I term a regular mailing list. 


Another book has been added in 1895, comprising firms who may be possible 
customers; these are carefully gone over and corrected, and each one receives 
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a copy of whatever we are sending out, which, previous to 1896, has been sent 
out with 2-cent stamped envelopes, but now are delivered by an “‘ addressing 
company,” being a cheaper and equally effective service. 

I began with little circulars and folders with something catchy, but 
found these did not pay very well. I tried blotters of different kinds, send- 
ing them out monthly, and finally became convinced that this was the best 
plan. I generally use two designs which I make up with attractive, catchy, 
up-to-date reading, and printed in colors; these, with some little novelty, 
prove our best paying ads. The average cost of this, monthly, is about $60, 
including delivery. 

I believe it to be very necessary for a printer to take large doses of his 
‘own medicine” for his business. He is continually prescribing for others, 
and I feel that with the proper use of his ‘* own medicine,” *‘ printer’s ink,”’ 
he will always reap a result, some things paying better than others. 

Short, telling, catchy writing, illustrated with a humorous illustration, 
takes best. Keep yourself constantly in each customer’s mind, attend to 
your own business and leave your competitor to attend to his. 

Keep your promises, use good common (horse) sense in your business, and 
follow the same in all your dealings. Have some one write your ads., if 
you have not the ability or time to properly give it your attention, and you 
will find advertising pays. 

I heartily indorse Mr. Deist’s style of handling his 
advertising matter. It is important to whom you send your 
matter and how you send it. Too much stress cannot be 
placed on that. If you mail it, put it in a 2-cent stamped 
envelope and seal it. Get up a list of your customers, and 
then a list of those whom you would like to have. And see 
that each list gets something every month, for that is the 
lesson gleaned from the testimony of both Mr. Haigh and 
Mr. Deist. 
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PERIODICAL advertising has not found much favor with 
printers, but Mr. Wheatley, speaking for the Trow Direc- 
tory Printing & Bookbinding Company, New York, says: 

We have advertised in Printer’s Ink and have found it to pay in obtain- 
ing customers for fine printing. 

Mr. Johnson, manager of Printer’s Ink Press, lays all 
his success to Printer’s Ink advertisements and the sending 
out of samples. Mr. Wheatley says that he believes in the 
use of cuts for booklets and circulars, and further: 

We consider advertising an absolute necessity to the printer who wishes 
to get a reasonable price for fine printing, and to do away with the ridiculous 
practice of obtaining competitive figures on printing, as is done when buy- 
ing a carload of onions. 

Mr. Wheatley is right. 
on it’’ a little. 


The cut-price man might ‘‘ think 
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I sarD last month I was going to say something about a 
‘business book’’ with which I was much impressed. It 
happens to be Mr. Deist’s book, hence there is double 
reason, because it shows what kind of talk has made Mr. 
Deist successful, and because it is a good ad. in itself. ‘‘An 
Out-of-the-ordinary Printing Shop ”’ is its title, and it has 
a sub-title, ‘‘ Being a Business Book Wherein will be Found 
a Business Talk with Business Men who are after Busi- 
ness.’’ This is the way Mr. Deist starts off : 

It’s very easy to buy stock and hire a room and hang out your sign as a 
printer. Anybody with a few hundred dollars may do that. But it takes 
more than this to produce effective printing. 

Almost any man can set type. A boy can “kick” a press. There are a 
few who can do both of these things in a fashion to produce the best results. 

This is bright and snappy—it attracts because it’s lively 
and clever: 

There are many printers in this country who will tell you that they can 
print anything from a blanket sheet to a visiting card. Maybe they can. 

But how do they do it? 

There are but two ways—the right and the wrong. 
true of printing. 

Printing must be errorless or it is spoiled. It can’t be a “little wrong.” 

As soon as a printer commences to answer your criticisms with ‘ That’s 
only a little wrong,” or, ** That’s but a little mistake — it doesn’t hurt,”’ look 
out for him. A printer with any pride never talks so. 

The printer who has no pride in his work is the printer you do not want 
to patronize. 

He won’t care if he’s a hundred or so short in printing you two or three 
thousand circulars. He will use $1 red ink when he should use a$2red. He 
will save ten pounds on the weight of the paper, or he will pinch the size of 
the page a little and say nothing about it. ‘ 
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Especially is this 
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Look out for the printer who says a mistake in the job he does for you 
does not count. 

If you pay his account of $10 with a check of $9.50, he will roar his 
objections. 

That is all true; there’s knowledge of human nature in 
that, and here's something he says he owes to this depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER : 


But I am a great believer in exclusiveness. I believe a successful man 
must give his clients what his competitors cannot give them before he can be 
successful permanently. I make a special study of each client’s wants. But 
I never experiment on my clients. 


Further on there occurs this clever bit: 


Buyers haven’t any sentiment. Business men haven’t any use for 
failures. The user of printer’s ink should get as much brains with his job as 
possible — just as he gets thirty-seven inches for a yard if he can. 

If there were more brains mixed with printer’s ink there would be lots 
more of printer’s ink used. ‘That’s the theory I’m working on. 

I never coax a man to give me an order. I never “jolly” him. That 
kind of custom is short-term custom. Make it today and lose it tomorrow. I 
don’t want it. 

Keeping the old custom and making plenty of new is the way bank 
accounts are permanently enlarged. I ‘have done this by giving my cus- 
tomers my personal attention. I have made a suggestion about the paper — 
used a cheaper paper, perhaps, that would give a better effect. I have 
suggested the use of an illustration here or there, and perhaps a change in 
the wording. My way may have cost the client less—I always try to make 
it soif I can without hurting the pulling power. It may have made it cost 
more, but the advantage would be apparent. This has gained the confidence 
of clients. 

And then he goes on to say that he will take charge of 
the writing and preparation of advertising matter for his 
clients. I would strongly advise my readers to send to 
Adam Deist, 440 West Dauphin street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and ask him for a copy of his booklet. It will 
amply repay perusal on the part of any printer, big or little. 
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THERE is another testimonial to the use of advertising, 
but this printer believes in the solicitor. He says in sub- 
stance that it does not matter how you advertise, the solicitor 
is a necessity. 

The Pacific Press Publishing Company, with headquar- 
ters in Oakland, California, and branches in San Francisco, 
New York and Kansas City, is one of the largest and most 
successful printing concerns on the Pacific slope. Mr. 
Curtiss, the superintendent, says in his letter to me: 

Our advertising in general has been of such a nature that direct results 
are hard to trace. We have made use of nearly all kinds, and the results 
during the year 1896 were satisfactory to a certain degree — that is, we had 
a fine run of business; but just how much of this was attributable to our 
advertising and how much came from the direct results of “‘ rustling,” we 
are unable to tell. We believe, however, that advertising, as a rule, only 
keeps the printer’s name before the class who use his product, and the 
“rustling” must inevitably follow if material results are derived. 

In some lines of business we think the sending out of samples pays well. 
For instance, we have a department for making counter-check books— the 
cash sales slips used by dry goods, grocery, and all up-to-date stores — and we 
have found that the sending out of samples together with a letter, and follow- 
ing these up with other letters, brings good returns. ‘These samples are sent 
largely to firms in out-of-the-way places which our salesmen do not visit. We 
have not of late tried this plan on regular lines of printing, such as letter- 
heads, envelopes, etc., so cannot speak from experience in regard to it. We 
have used blotters, getting out a new one each month, and believe them to be 
good advertising. 

But so far as we are able to judge we think the best results have come 
from some special design — something unlike the ordinary. This is especially 
true where the advertising matter is to be sent out through the mails, as 
we believe that the bulk of all advertising sent out in this way is dumped 
unopened into the waste basket, unless there is about it some novelty, some- 
thing unusual enough to arouse curiosity and merit attention. 

Advertising for printers is different from any other line of advertising, 
and requires skilful handling. Oneof the best advertisements is a good job 
every time, resulting in a satisfied customer. But some other means must be 
used in securing new customers, and just what is the very best kind of adver- 
tising to do this is a question which would doubtless receive widely different 
answers. Some answers which come from actual experience would make 
“mighty interesting reading.” 

I am not disposed to agree with Mr. Curtiss’ implied 
preference for ‘‘rustling,’’ as he calls it, to the exclusion of 
that other form of hustling as expressed in an intelligent 
and clever use of printer’s ink. I have gone over a good 
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deal of the booklet work of Mr. Curtiss’ composing, and I 
should say that much of its ineffectiveness would come from 
the fact that it lacked the sparkle, sincerity and enthusiasm 
of the true believer in advertising. The fault of Mr. Curtiss’ 
advertising has been within itself. Not one of principle but 
of performance. I heartily indorse the special design part 
of his letter, as Mr. Haigh would also, no doubt, and so 
would Mr. Deist, from the advertising I have seen of his. 
Mr. Curtiss very truly says, as all those who speak here, that 
no amount of advertising can make poor work successful. 
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FLEMING, SCHILLER & CARNRICK, New York, are prob- 
ably among the foremost printers of unique catalogues, 
folders, booklets, etc., in this country. Their work has dis- 
tinction and generally conforms to the best principles of 
typographic art. Mr. Fleming tells me: 

We attribute what success we have thus far attained as designers and 
printers chiefly to the work we have done. We believe that the best adver- 
tisement a printer can have is his imprint on a good job. Printing is a busi- 
ness by itself so far as we are concerned; at the same time we “‘ take our own 
medicine ’’— take it cheerfully and with benefit, sending out from time to 
time such booklets, cards, etc., as we think fairly represent us, not only in 
printing and designing, but in the preparation of copy; for, as is well 
known here in New York, “we keep a poet’’—in other words, we are in 
touch with the best writer of business literature that we know of, and in 
estimating on work, we include his services whenever desired. 

We do Not quote prices in any of our advertising — partly because it 
would be impracticable, as it is our ambition not to duplicate any job of 
importance that goes out of this office, and another reason is that our prices 
are not high considering the quality of what we furnish, they might appear 
so unless all the facts were taken into consideration. Another thing, our 
customers generally are of the class who care more to get what they want 
than what it costs—a state of mind which we seek of course to cultivate, 
but which we are extremely careful not toabuse. We have a keen apprecia- 
tion of what THE INLAND PRINTER is doing for art in this country. 

Mr. Fleming, apart from the foregoing, lays a deal of his 
firm’s success to the fact that they were able to give the 
customer something out of the ordinary. 

And it will be noticed that in every case of the success- 
ful printer this uniqueness of service has been the ground- 
work of success. Mr. Haigh shows ideas, cleverness in 
his calendars; Mr. Deist in his booklet talks like a man 
who has ideas, and impresses you with his sincerity. The 
Trow Printing Company has an advertising specialist, Mr. 
Wheatley, who attends to their work; and lastly, Mr. Flem- 
ing bears witness to the value of the method that leaves the 
customer little or nothing to do with a job, beyond saying 
what he wants. 
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THE blotter and the calendar, in the order named, seem 
to lead in point of number of users. I have received nearly 
a thousand blotters during the last month. The calendars 
that I have received have been monthly in all cases, but that 
issued by the Times Printing House, Philadelphia, is by 
far the handsomest. Speaking of their value as advertis- 
ing, Mr. Shirley, the manager, says: 

We have used several means, but found that a monthly desk calendar 
sent the first day of each month was the one that gave us the best returns. 
We change these in style every month. 

Mr. Shirley is strongly in favor of illustrated advertis- 
ing, and has faith in the imprint as a good advertisement. 
Certainly the imprint is a good ad., but it is well to remem- 
ber that it is also well to advertise so that you may get the 
job to put the imprint on. 
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Mr. JoHN T. PALMER, Philadelphia, has become widely 
known in connection with biotter advertising, and has 
fathered much clever advertising for himself and his clients. 
I reproduce the booklet ‘‘Straws,’’ which he mentions. I 
know it was very effective. Mr. Palmer, as was said in 
these columns some months ago, is one of the foremost blot- 
ter printers of the United States. What he says about 


blotter advertising, it should be borne in mind, is the tes- 
timony of a printer who has used many of them, and has 
spared no expense to make them the handsomest of the kind. 
In many instances the blotters have been specially drawn 
designs, with four, five and six colors and tints. They are 
not cheap, but they are effective. 

Mr. Palmer goes into the subject of his advertising very 
thoroughly, and I am glad to hear from one who can speak 
with the authority of so much experience. Here is what he 
says: 

Being believers in the theory that if our fellow-craftsmen were better 
posted they would work harder for the education of the consumer of printing 
and consequently the elevation of our chosen profession, we cheerfully add 
our mite to the fund of general knowledge. 

What newspaper advertising we have done has been barren of results, 
and we believe the only way to reach any results from this medium would be 
by extended, systematic, continuous advertising. 

We have continuously used our own productions in the shape of blotters, 
typewritten letters, circulars, booklets, cards, memo-tablets, calendars, etc., 
with success in about the order named. 

The medium giving us the best results is the monthly calendar blotter 
sent regularly to a selected list. Possibly this is because we have used this 





method the longest and most regularly. It is now nearly four years since we 
commenced sending out these blotters, two in each envelope, frequently with 
a circular (mostly small size). 

The typewritten letters are, of course, the imitation ones produced by 
the patented processes advertised in your journal, all of which we control 
for this territory, and are the best ad. for this “ process work.”’ 

During the past few years of “hard times ”’ we have found it necessary 
to increase our expenditures in this line over any previous years, and for the 
last three years it has averaged in round numbers something over $),200 per 
annum, not including solicitors, who are merely walking ads. in these times. 

Our advertising is all prepared in our own office by our superintendent, 
Mr. Daniel Baker, who has charge of both the literary and mechanical por- 
tion of the work. We have not felt as yet the necessity of going outside, 
and can consequently make no comparison. 
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We distribute our advertislIng matter by mail and by the circular dis- 
tributing companies, by our own boys, and our solicitor always carries a 


supply with him. 

Advertising is a necessity of modern business, as much so as an up-to- 
date plant, or efficient superintendence. The only question is how to bring 
the best returns. We know that it pays—in fact, we cannot at the present 
moment recall but one ad. in the past five years that failed to bring about 
almost immediate returns, and some ads. that went out more than a year 


ago are occasionally heard from yet. 

Our experience is that a printer’s own work (if he does good work) is his 
best ad., if properly and persistently brought to the attention of his desired- 
to-be patrons. We seldom send out an ad. that does not bring an order for 
something similar. In order that you may form a just opinion of our adver- 
tising we send by this mail some samples of what we have sent out. We 
have issued forty-seven blotters, and the samples are numbered in their 


proper order. 
The circulars, etc., are only a small portion of what we have sent out in 


the past three years, but are about all of which we have samples left. You 
will notice we particularly solicit the higher grades of work, and that we 
endeavor to make our stationery as striking as possible by way of advertis- 
ing. The little booklet, ‘‘ Straws,’? awakened considerable inquiry. The 
envelope slip, ‘$$,’’ is our last attempt, and has hardly had time to account 
for itself, having been issued July 1, 1897. 

The phrase where Mr. Palmer says: ‘‘ During the past 
few years of ‘hard times’ we have found it necessary to 
increase our expenditures in this line over any previous 
years,’ is not a slip of the pen. There is good business 
logic in that, and it is tremendously gratifying to have a 
successful business man vindicate that best judgment of 
the experts. When business is slack, go after it —adver- 
tise; when it’s good, advertise to keep it. That is the secret 
of success through advertising. Mr. Palmer’s advertising 
is mainly noticeable for the beautiful color effects he has 
obtained. I am sorry I cannot reproduce some of the blot- 
ters. Really, they are very beautiful examples of artistic 
color printing. 
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THE item of expense is always a matter of moment to 
the printer. Mr. Carl Heintzemann, proprietor of the 
Heintzemann Press, from which I reproduced some speci- 
mens in the July number of THE INLAND PRINTER, spends 
more than any of the printers who have written me. He 
spent $2,000 last year, but the general average among the 
metropolitan printers who advertise at all, is about $650 a 
year. Mr. Heintzemann says: 

We have found handsome or odd circulars, set up and printed to attract 
attention and yet be in good taste, our best advertising medium, usually 
addressing the contents of these to some special trade or class of business 
men. Wespent about $2,000 last year in advertising. We use all kinds of 
cuts in our advertising, both illustrative and decorative. The advertiser’s 
eye must be caught by every means, and yet not insulted by ugly, staring 
decorations, nor wearied by too many illustrations. 

Yes, we write all our own ads., and some of our customers’. We think 
that advertising pays, or else we would not continue it. We believe in ever- 
lastingly keeping at it, and find that the average business man is always 
ready to see and use new ideas in printer’s ink. 

I wish I could impress my printer friends with the value 
of the advice about using artistic pictures and decorations. 
There are so many, many examples of the blacksmith artist 
in printer’s advertising that I am at a loss sometimes to 
know how it is possible for such stuff to attract, or even 


arouse a passing interest. 
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I aM going to hold over until next month several impor- 
tant contributions from some of the ‘ big’’ printers and 
many of the smaller fellows. It is not always the big fel- 
lows who can tell how best to advertise, as anyone who has 


been sitting through this session of our Experience Meeting 


can see. The big men may not have advertised, but they 
commenced before competition began, or they had some 
good luck that gave them a “ pull.’”’” The big men were 
successes because they had fortune with them; the men of 
today must go into the competition of business with a dif- 
ferent feeling. They must let people know they are there, 
that they have brains, capacity, means and the willingness 
to meet all comers. They must give the advertiser some- 
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thing he has not himself and that the general run of printers 
cannot give him. He may have all these things, but if he 
has not gumption enough to let his possible customers know 
it, he is a failure from the first, and this, I take it, is the 
heart and soul of this problem of advertising for printers. 
et st 

I WANT the printers to write me about any question that 
may have arisen in the meeting this month, asking advice or 
suggestions about any plans they may have. We will bring 
it up for discussion. I’1l not print the name, if you do not 


wish me to. 
se SF 8 


I must have everything before the 5th of the month pre- 
ceding the month of issue. Bear that in mind when you 
are to write me. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 
CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

RAPID DEPOSITING.—A recently patented device for elec- 
tro-depositing consists of a circular tank above which is 
located a circular carrier to which the cathodes are 
attached. By means of suitable pulleys and shafting the 
carrier is rotated in a horizontal plane, thus keeping the 
cathodes in constant motion. 

RENEWAL OF STEREOTYPE METAL.— W. B. R., St. Paul, 
Minnesota, writes: ‘‘ What process should stereotype metal 
be put through to fit it for recasting after it has been used 
a few times? I have a dispute with a friend who says 
the metal can be used indefinitely and only needs to be 
cleaned. I claim it gets too hard and has to be softened in 
some way.’’ Answer.— Metal becomes brittle with continu- 
ous casting and should be occasionally softened by the 
addition of a little pure lead. 

ELECTROTYPES FROM Woop Cuts.—B. C., Norwich, Con- 
necticut, writes: ‘‘I would be glad to be informed of the 
best method of making electrotypes from wood blocks. I 
have tried several ways but do not get the desired results. 
The use of blacklead and sweet oil has given some satisfac- 
tion, but not what I want.’? Answer.— We know of no rea- 
son why you should not obtain satisfactory electrotypes by 
the usual process. If you will explain in what respect they 
are inferior we may be able to suggest a remedy for your 
trouble. 

CouPLING Two DyNAMOS TOGETHER.— A correspondent 
writes: ‘‘I have two small dynamos and one large vat. 
The vat is large enough for my work, but neither of the 
dynamos will generate current enough for a vatful of 
work. Would it be possible to couple the two machines 
together and thus utilize both on one vat?’”? Answer.—It 
would be possible but not economical, as it would be neces- 
sary to provide an ammeter for each machine, also a volt- 
meter and regulator. The cost of the various instruments 
would be more than the price of a new dynamo. The method 
of coupling the machines is complicated and could not be 
described without a diagram. 

NICKEL AND COPPER PLATING.—S. B. M., Maryville, 
Missouri, writes: ‘‘I am anxious to obtain a simple method 
of nickel-plating, or copper-plating, whichever is easiest. 
Also give me, if you can, the name of some good treatise on 
the subject of nickel and copper plating. I also want to 
tell you how highly I appreciate THE INLAND PRINTER. 
To me it has fixed the standard of printing, elevated my 
ambitions and aspirations, and revealed to me a thousand 
phases of the business I never dreamed of before I began 
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the study of its beautiful typographical achievements.”’ 
Answer.— Langbein’s ‘‘ Electro-Deposition of Metals” is a 
valuable and exhaustive treatise on the subject. The work 
is published by H. C. Baird & Co., Philadelphia, and can 
be obtained through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Motpinc Composition.— A correspondent writes: “I 
understand that several of the large shops of your city use 
a wax which they make up themselves that is far superior 
to beeswax, which I am using and have used for years; that 
is the old mixture. If there is any way that you could 
obtain this composition I would be willing to pay for the 
recipe.’?’ Answer.— Some of the Chicago electrotypers use 
a composition which they claim to be superior to beeswax, 
but decline to make the formula public. The base of the 
composition is ozokerite. The American Wax and Paper 
Manufacturing Company, 199 Franklin street, New York, 
and Charles Craske & Co., of New York, both manufacture 
for the market a composition which is considered by some 
electrotypers to be superior to beeswax. Asa rule, electro- 
typers are slow to abandon beeswax, and a majority of them 
still stick to the old material as more reliable and satisfac- 
tory for general work. 

ROLLING MACHINE PASTE.— E. L. M., Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, writes: ‘‘I am offered a position as stereotyper 
on a paper using a rolling machine instead of beating in by 
hand. The paste I have used for the hand-brush process is 
from china clay, barytes and starch. Will this do for the 
rolling machine, or does it require one of a different com- 
position?’’ Answer.—The paste generally employed for 
brush molding is not suitable for the rolling machine, for 
the reason that it has too little body and is therefore forced 
through the matrix by the pressure of the roller, making 
the face rough and uneven. The recipe given by you might 
possibly answer if the proportion of china clay is large. A 
better combination is: Starch, 2% pounds; china clay or 
bolted whiting, 5 pounds; white dextrine, 7% pounds; 
water, 10 quarts. Cook in a jacketed kettle, allowing the 
paste to boil several minutes. Valuable information relat- 
ing to the operation of rolling machines may be found in 
the book on ‘‘ Stereotyping,’’ for sale by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

TYPE SHORTENED BY STEREOTYPING.— J. C. B., New 
York, writes: ‘‘ Will you please let me know through your 
columns how I can remedy this case: I sent to the stereo- 
typing room a form about 12 by 16 of nonpareiltype. After 
it had been stereotyped we found that the type all over the 
form, in places, had settled. It was so low we could not get 
a proof of the places that had settled. Can you inform me 
where the trouble is, and if nonpareil type can be stereo- 
typed without injury to it?’’ Answer.— Why type should 
become shortened by stereotyping is a conundrum which 
has never been satisfactorily solved, but there is no question 
as to the fact that it is sometimes so affected. The natural 
effect of stereotyping is to elongate the type, the heat of the 
drying press causing it to expand, but this danger may be 
minimized by observing proper precautions in locking up 
the form. The same precautions would no doubt be bene- 
ficial to type which shows a tendency to shorten under the 
influence of heat, but it is probable that no amount of care 
would save this particular dress of type. The writer, 
during an experience of many years, has learned that while 
type from one foundry may be stereotyped thousands of 
times without perceptible injury, an outfit from another 
foundry would be ruined in a few days or weeks, although 
the conditions governing the tests were identical. It is also 


a fact that type from one foundry will be affected in the 
manner described by our correspondent, while another 
make of type will become elongated by continuous stereo- 
typing. The inference from these facts is that different 
metal formulas are used by different type founders, and 
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that all are not equally suitable for the manufacture of type 
which is to be stereotyped. It is certainly possible to 
stereotype from some makes of type without injury, pro- 
vided the forms are not overheated or locked too tight. 
The writer has stereotyped the same type over two thousand 
times without producing any change in its height. Of 
course due care was exercised in locking up the forms, but 
it is also true that the metal in the type was of superior 
quality. All type which is to be subjected to the heat inci- 
dent to stereotyping should be surrounded in the chase by 
soft wooden reglets, preferably pine. The soft wood pro- 
vides a yielding medium which relieves the type from the 
crushing pressure of expansion. This subject is treated in 
detail in ‘‘ Stereotyping,’’ which may be obtained from THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 





LETTER TO THE TYPOTHETAE FROM 
J. B. HULING. 


HE following letter was sent to the last meeting of the 
Chicago Typothetz prior to the session of the United 
Typothetz of America, at Rochester, September 8, 

1896. The subject-matter was deemed of too much impor- 
tance to be considered in the short time intervening, and no 
publicity was given to it. This is now sent to members of 
the national body, so that its contents may be fully digested, 
should it be thought advisable to introduce the suggested 
amendments at a future annual meeting: 


CHICAGO, September 3, 1896, 
Fred Barnard, Esq., President Chicago Typothete : 

My DEAR Srr,—I very much regret that official duties in another body 
will prevent my meeting with you this evening. I wish you a goodly attend- 
ance and a highly enjoyable time. May there be a large delegation to 
Rochester, and full credit done there to Chicago, the mother of the U. 
T. A.! 

Were I[ with you this evening, I should urge upon the Typothetze the 
advocacy of a change in the laws of the U. T. A., at the approaching gath- 
ering, which in my judgment seems highly advantageous, if not absolutely 
necessary. I need not rehearse here the origin of the body, nor what it may 
have so far accomplished. In the estimation of many it is very far from the 
potent force it might and should be in the affairs of the craft in this country. 
We seldom take up a trade paper without seeing mention of some abuse, 
with the suggestion that the U. T. A. should do something to remedy it. 
Whether it is a matter of pride to the members that the U. T. A. should 
exist more or less as a menace; that many of the local bodies have hardly 
one meeting a year, and it is not known if they are alive or not; that year 
after year passes with no considerable addition to the membership; that no 
systematic work is done to increase the interest generally ; that even the 
largest local bodies only occasionally show coherency—I say, if it be a mat- 
terof pride that these things are so, I have only to infer from the fact that 
so little is done to alter the conditions. 

Now, I can hardly think anyone will say, upon reflection, that this isa 
creditable state of affairs. In fact, there can be no argument to show ‘bat 
it is. On the other hand, you and I and all of us know the difficulties 
attendant upon progress as our organization stands. While prosecution of 
the work depends only on the efforts of those who have to make their living 
by the necessarily close application to our business, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that progress will be otherwise than slow, and that only cursory 
attention can be given to abuses. That there are men in our body fully able 
to cope with every evil condition cannot be denied. That they are willing I 
should admit, for one, at least. But that they can afford to neglect their 
own business sufficiently cannot be claimed. Hence, what can be done to 
speedily remedy affairs as I have noted ? 

In my judgment we should have at least one executive officer who should 
give his whole time to Typothetz interests. He should be a combined secre- 
tary and treasurer, and have permanent headquarters in one of the larger 
central cities. With such an official, capable and energetic, it may be 
depended on that one year after his creation we would see the U. T. A. in 
better condition than after the nine of its present existence. Such a person 
could travel from point to point, gradually extending the circle, and estab- 
lish local bodies. He could visit cities where interest languishes. He could 
issue a monthly bulletin of news generally, with a material-for-sale list, etc. 
He could collect and compile statistics of inestimable value in informing 
members of the exact status of our business. In short, the right man could 
be the very factor needed at this time to turn printers to look at themselves, 
and reflect if they are laboring to a purpose or merely as a pastime. 

It is safe to say that the trade today is in its throes chiefly because of 
the lack of experience on the part of employers. How many are there who 
took from their fathers the business they conduct? How many are there 
with a prospect of retiring on a competence and turning their establishment 
paid for and with a good trade over to their children? 
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There never was a time when we were so beset with difficulties, and when 
a broader knowledge was needed. To meet the average requirements of cus- 
tomers, to deal equitably and peaceably with our employes, to extend 
judicious credits, and to put ourselves on a basis of perpetuity demands 
our most acute and patient consideration. There is no trade that receives 
more general patronage, and none where the participants should be more 
highly esteemed in a community, not less for personal worth than for com- 
mercial ability. Granting this, what a wide difference between what is and 
what ought to be! 

The trade is in need of reconstruction. There ought to be no mincing of 
words. Every abuse should be recognized, and every weakness exposed, and 
we should show ourselves to be no less business men than printers. We 
should not allow ourselves to become palsied because we know that our trade 
ought to rank high as any in the commercial world, but does not. Rather 
we should take up arms and lay about us on every side until we see no more 
evils toovercome. In all this I think you will substantially agree with me. 

Now, as the U. T. A. was promoted from Chicago, and if it has not done 
all it might have done, yet its accomplishments are far from a discredit, it 
seems to me fitting that the radical change in its conduct I outline should 
properly be furthered by our local body. I therefore ask you and your asso- 
ciate delegates to consider the necessary changes in the laws, to frame 
suitable amendments, and to press them vigorously upon our brethren in 
session at Rochester. 

Trusting I have not wearied you with this long communication, and 
with cordial regards to my fellow-members present, I remain, 

Very truly yours, J. B. HuLine, 
Proprietor Commercial Printing Company. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS.—J. M. K., Nashua, Iowa, 
writes about a matter of personal opinion, as follows: ‘In 
our paper editorial paragraphs have been run with star- 
lines separating the subjects until recently. Now one of 
our editors insists that the asterisks follow every para- 
graph, something after the style of the letters of W. E. Cur- 
tis, in the Chicago Record, that each paragraph makes com- 
plete sense in itself without any relation to the rest, and 
that no further division is required for the several subjects. 
One editor thinks extracts from other papers should be set 
solid and run in a different column from editorial matter, 
and another says that mixing them in promiscuously is all 
right. I send marked copies with examples.” Answer.— 
The paper mentioned contains paragraphs on different sub- 
jects, but does not confine each subject to one paragraph, 
and the line of stars appears at each break, regardless of 
change from one subject to another. It seems far prefer- 
able either to run all that is said on one topic without a 
break-line, or to use a different dividing mark between 
subjects. Actual practice in this matter and in the other 
seems to be governed only by personal preference, not by 
general rules; but opinions may be firmly fixed in such 
matters, and the writer of this answer has a fixed opinion 
that it is much better not to mix promiscuously either dif- 
ferent subjects or different kinds of reading. 

ANTIQUATED HyPHENING.— L. T. W., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, writes: ‘“‘In the July number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, you state that the New-York Tribune uses the 
hyphen because there was a prevalent belief, at the time of 
its adoption, that one name must be something simulating 
one word in form, and that the custom is perpetuated because 
of a foolish prejudice against change. It seems to me that 
the 7ribune is simply puristic. Omit the hyphen and the 
paper is the New York Tribune as distinguished from the 
Old York Tribune. The hyphen is seldom used in this 
connection to-day, but is it not because there is a tendency, 
in this age of hurry, to eliminate what may seem to be a 
superfluity, and not because it is wrong ?’’ Answer.—The 
notion about distinction between ‘‘new”’ and “old” in 
such cases is one of Goold Brown’s notions, whether orig- 


inal with him or not is a little uncertain. It never was 
reasonable, because the words are distinguished by capital- 
izing, and two arbitrary distinguishing marks are not and 
never were needed. So far as reason is concerned —and it 
should be altogether—the hyphen is and always was 
wrong. 


POSSESSIVES AND ABBREVIATIONS.—A. G. E., Jackson, 
Mississippi, asks the following questions: ‘‘ Why place 
any marks of punctuation at the end of lines of captions 
and jobs, except to mark some abbreviations and questions ? 
Examine your pretty card No. 4 on page 309 in the June 
number and see how ‘clean’ it would look if the marks 
were omitted in the body as they are in the panel. Of 
course, nothing but looks and newness sanctions this. 
Your ‘ Bath or Baths’ on page 311 makes me ask the ques- 
tion, Why not adopt the uniform system of always adding 
the apostrophe and the s to mark the possessive, as do the 
Century Magazine and Harper’s Weekly? In Whitney’s 
‘Essentials of English Grammar,’ on page 57, there is a 
scientific splitting of hairs when he writes ‘ladies’,’ ‘con- 
science’,’ ‘Charles’s,’ and on page 58, ‘dress’s’ and 
‘dresses’.’ How is the possessive of the abbreviation of 
‘company’ written? In having visiting-cards engraved, 
we assume the position that the old-time abbreviations 
‘Mrs.’ ‘Mr.’ are now words and write them without a 
period, and so with the abbreviation ‘Co.’’’ Answer.— 
Punctuation is too valuable to be discarded altogether. 
You would be much more reasonable if you preserved the 
periods with the abbreviations mentioned. We must ask 
you a question. Do you mean that the magazines named 
make no distinction between singular and plural? If you 
do, another and closer look would convince you that that is 
not so. Whitney did not “split hairs.’’ His distinctions 
as noted are the every-day common-sense differences made 
by fixed rules of grammar. The possessive of the abbrevia- 
tion of ‘‘company ”’ is written ‘‘Co.’s.”’ 


PUNCTUATION.—The following letter comes from A. E. 
Davis, Omaha, Nebraska: ‘‘ Had Mr. Watts read the ‘ Note 
on Punctuation’ in your May number closely enough to 
criticise it intelligently, he would have discovered that Mr. 
Teall did not write it; and I am convinced that he would 
have found nothing in it to question. When he says that 
‘Mr. Teall [meaning myself] proceeds upon the theory that 
sheep alone are carried in double-decked cars’ he is mis- 
taken. In the tariff referred to the hogs were not to be car- 
ried in such cars, but the sheep could be. Now, because 
hogs are sometimes shipped in double-decked cars is no 
reason why we should punctuate the heading in the manner 
contended for by Mr. Watts in tariffs giving rates only for 
hogs in single-deck cars. The point intended to be made in 
the article referred to was that a set rule of punctuation 
cannot be made and followed if any regard be had to bring- 
ing out an author’s meaning. When we know that the hogs 
were to be shipped in single-decked cars under the rates 
provided in the tariff mentioned, and that the same rate 
applied to shipments of sheep in double-decked cars, the 
only correct punctuation is that given in the article in the 
May number — unless, indeed, the wording be changed. I 
read the proof on this tariff myself, and corrected the punc- 
tuation (the copy was partly reprint) in the manner shown, 
the title-page and sundry explanatory notes making the 
meaning of the heading very plain. I find that readers who 
get a thorough understanding of an author’s meaning have 
little of the trouble Mr. Watts complains of. Most men will 
thank a reader for correcting and calling attention to errors, 
and while I occasionally find a man who wants his copy 
followed errors and all (and in such cases I do my best to 
accommodate him), yet most of our patrons, railway officials 
included, are very glad to have us correct errors in their 


copy.” 


——— 
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FIRST ANNUAL OUTING OF THE TYPOTHETAE 
OF BUFFALO. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, July 31, the members of 
the Typothete of Buffalo and their friends boarded the 
yacht Silver Spray, bound for Grand Island, and on the way 
down the river were give.. an insight into the pleasures in 
store for them on arrival at their destination by the distri- 
bution of unique programmes, a reduced facsimile of one of 
which may be viewed on the opposite page hereto. 

On reaching Grand Island and the Bedell House, the 
members gathered on the lawn in front of the hotel and the 
games were started at once. The course marked out for the 
fat men’s race was from a little tintype factory near the 
river bank across the lawn to a willow tree and back again, 
but when the race was called its promoters found themselves 
confronted with a peculiar condition. There were no fat 
men in the party. 

The obstacle was a small one, however, and easily over- 
come. The spectators were told that if they would be kind 
enough to imagine the men were fat that it would be just 
the same. The race was won ina Garrison finish by Hugo 
Wittman. Robert Hausauer had it well in hand, but his 
feet went out from under him in a mud puddle near the goal, 
and he fell in a heap. Fortunately he was not injured, but 
he was thickly plastered from his head to his feet with a 
sticky coating of Grand Island mud. 

The contestants in the thin men’s race put up a joke on 
the judges, but owing to a misunderstanding it fell through. 
Their idea was to run part way and then find seats in ham- 
mocks on the lawn. They did so with the exception of 
W. M. McMullen, who ran like a frightened deer and fin- 
ished with the other contestants laughing at him from a 
distance. 

Those who took part in the type race took several letters 
with the understanding that the prize should go to the first 
one to arrange them into any word or words. J. S. Hubbard 
won. The words he fashioned were “this is pie.’’ 

The prize in the cap case contest was to be awarded 
to the one who iaid the case correctly according to the 
‘“* American Printer.’’ Carl Ward was the winner. He was 
correct in 28 out of the 98 characters. 

Another event which created lots of fun was the pop 
drinking contest. W. M. Baer finished his bottle first with 
George E. Matthews a hot second. A. B. Floyd was the 
last to reach the bottom of a bottle, and as a penalty he was 
obliged to pay for what the others consumed. 

Shoe races are funmakers every time, and yesterday’s 
event was no exception. Hugo Wittman managed to get 
his shoes laced first after no end of scrambling, and he was 
proclaimed the winner. 

The other contests were equally interesting. The prizes, 
which consisted of a tin locomotive, a tin watch and chain, 
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E. Matthews, Fred M. Burke, Fred De Coursey, Ottomar 
Reinecke, Henry L. Hart, J. S. Hubbard, Charles E. Wen- 
borne, Frank W. Turner, J. M. Evans, W. N. McMullen, 
W. H. Wright, Jr., Robert Hausauer, Herbert L. Baker, 
John S. Wilson, George R. Jones, A. B. Floyd, A. C. Van- 
duzee, J. P. Mehrhoff, Robert Bowman, F. Wells, William 
Wilhelm, A. R. Koehler, Howard Ramalay, Hugo Witt- 
man, C. L. Ward, and others. 





REVIEW OF ‘TYPE. SPECIMENS. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

ROM Wilhelm Gronau, Berlin, I have an interesting 
packet, including a few designs sent on a former occa- 
sion, and noted in these pages. Of the job faces, one 

original production of the house, ‘‘Samoa,’’ is new to me. 
It is a freehand style, modeled on roman, without lower 
case, and like the ‘‘ Reclame-Cursiv’”’ of the same house, 
and other late German faces, has the ends of the body- 
marks notched. A peculiarity of this face is the number of 


MASKCN-BALL 


SAMOA. 


ligatures. In the specimen sheet I note CH, CK, LL, PR, 
ST, TT, and there are two forms of E— round and square. 
It is shown in four sizes, 24 to 48 point. A new combina- 
tion border, ‘‘German Renaissance,’’ contains twenty char- 
acters, and is adapted for one, two or three colors. Of 
the many borders of this class produced by German houses 
this is one of the most unobtrusive; it is very chaste and 
artistic in design, and in the sheets where it is displayed in 
actual use is exceedingly pleasing to the eye. The new 
‘* Ranken ”’ border, for one and two colors, 24-point, closely 
resembles a design already very popular. Borders by Shel- 
ter & Giesecke and by Woellmer are so similar that a single 
description would apply to all. All are excellent, and the 


Bid DREION BESS: BR 


RANKEN BORDER. 


question of precedence in designs of this kind does not 
trouble the printer. Each border, too, has its own features, 
which can be seen on comparison. The same design is 


shown on 12-point body. To quite a different class belongs 
the ‘‘ Universal’’ border, of twenty-five characters, mostly 
on 24-point. 
clearly defined plan. 


It is noteworthy, as it is designed on a 
With the exception of the palm-leaf 





2768 


2788 2784 2785 27868 2787 2788 2789 2790 2791 





CHARACTERS OF “ UNIVERSAL” BORDER. 


a squawker, jumping jack, a wooden cigar, a pair of doll 
shoes and a puzzle, were given to the winners with due 
solemnity while the party was at supper. 

Among those at the table were Frank W. Heath, H. C. 
Spendelow, D. B. Driscoll, Fred M. Greene, A. T. Brown, 
W. M. Baer, George M. Hausauer, J. S. Chamberlin, George 


characters (2779-81) there is not only no attempt to join up, 
but the pieces are specially designed to stand apart. The 
printer who uses heavy designs and silhouette effects must 
often have been afflicted by the pieces working off their 
feet. I have known cases where, with new type, and the 
most careful justification, it has been impossible to disguise 
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the junctions. When the type has become a little worn the 
rounded edges emphasize the defect. Some of the ‘‘ Zeitung ”’ 
borders in German periodicals, after a few years’ wear and 
tear, are deplorable examples in this respect. Where such 


LRELEESEE 
goa magmagmagmagms 


CUCLLOUDE. 


ISS 
FE a a pe 


borders are required, the new series will meet with a 
cordial welcome, and it will probably set a fashion. Heavy 
borders of detached ornaments, of course, are not new, but 
the novelty of this particular example does not need to be 
pointed out to anyone familiar with modern specimen 
books. A fine combination of running borders and ground- 
tints, 6 to 36 point, has no distinctive name, but is num- 
bered from 2671 to 2739. Some of the characters may be 
used either separately or in register for chromatic work. 
The double sheet on which this elaborate combination is 
displayed is a marvel of patient and harmonious composi- 
tion, as well as of the highest class of color printing. 
Lastly, I note a page of ornaments, crescent rules, knots 
and ties in ribbons, etc., with an ingenious cord and tassel 
series of nineteen characters, some of which I show. The 
seal can be varied, the printing emblem shown being one of 




















No. 21. 


a 
No. 19. 





No. 24. 


eight interchangeable designs. There is also a round solid 
tint-piece for working over the seal in colored ink. Ina 
specimen card the founder has his own monogram embossed 
on the seal, and the tint-piece worked upon it in vermilion 
gives it a most realistic appearance, Greatly as cords are 
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used in ornament, they have never been well worked out in 
typography. The present is one of the best attempts yet 
made, though its range is limited. Now, however, this 
kind of ornament is a little out of vogue. The realistic 
designs of ten or twelve years ago are giving place toa 
broader, bolder and more impressionist style of art. 

The American Type Founders’ Company show some more 
good faces in the medieval style. The ‘“‘Satanick”’ is a 
round gothic, broader in set and generally more open in 
appearance than the ‘‘ Bradley,’’ approximating to what the 
Germans call ‘‘Schwabacher.’’ It is in thirteen sizes, 6 to 
72 point. The ornaments and decorations lately shown with 
the Jenson harmonize well with this letter, which will prove 
a success, though its name is in questionable taste and 
supplies another argument for the necessity of revision of 
typographic nomenclature. The ‘‘ Jenson Italic’’ is shown 
in six sizes, but fourteen are announced. It is a natural 
sequel to the Jenson, but for obvious reasons will not be so 
greatly in demand. The characteristics of the old italics 
have been ably imitated by the designer, who has wisely 
adapted the face to modern taste. Most of the early italic 
faces have a mean appearance to the reader of today, espe- 
cially those which had no caps of their own, and in which 
roman caps, shorter than the ascending letters, were used. 
It is a singular fact that the old practice, once universal, 
of using upright capitals with sloping minims, still survives 
to a considerable extent in Greek faces. Fractions to the 
De Vinne, and new fonts of that face, on 5% and 7 point, 
are also shown by the Type Founders’ Company. 

Just as with the ‘“‘St. John’”’ and ‘‘ Bradley,’’ when two 
or three similar rival faces came almost simultaneously into 
the field, so is it with the ‘‘ Tell Text’? by Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler. This is first cousin to the ‘‘ Satanick ’’— another 
English Schwabacher with gothic initials. It is lighter 
and more open than its rival, and is a fine example of type 
engraving. That, notwithstanding the variations, the rival 
engravers had before them a common model, seems clear. 
The S, for example, is not a usual form, and the correspon- 
dence of this letter in the two faces is very close. Six 
sizes are shown at present—6 to 24 point. I note that the 
firm has added a 48-point to its beautiful series of Plate 
Script. 

American printers will have no lack of beautiful initials 
for bookwork. I have noted several fine series of late, and 
now three series in three sizes, nine in all, are shown by 
A. D. Farmer & Co., under the name of ‘‘ Augsburg ”’ initials. 
They are drawn by C. W. Heergeist, Philadelphia, and 
adapted from designs by Erhard Ratdolt, a fifteenth century 
artist. I am not acquainted with Ratdolt’s work, but he has 
already been laid under contribution by the Inland Foundry. 
The initials are in three styles, all inclosed in rectangular 
lines: first, a solid gothic, with open strapwork back- 
ground ; second, a white roman, with white foliage in back- 
ground on solid ground ; and third, a somewhat formal but 
effective Old English, white, with white decorations on 
black ground. All these are cast on 48-point, 72-point and 
96-point, respectively. The same firm has supplemented its 
Mazarin by a ‘‘ Mazarin Italic,’’ 8 to 48 point, correspond- 
ing with the roman. 

On the subject of initials, I cannot refrain from specially 
remarking the beautiful designs by Mr. F. W. Goudy, of 
Chicago, shown on page 78 of your October, 1896, issue. 
Although personally I am never likely to invest in them, I 
would like, for the sake of the craft in general, and printers 
who do high-class bookwork, to see the two series com- 
pleted. With very little trouble the two-color initials could 
be adapted for three —in fact, any printer with a stereo 
apparatus could do it himself. The letters, even in unre- 
lieved black, must strike the eye of every reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Skillfully worked in color, they would 
be superb. 















The ‘“‘ Lotus”’ face, by Mr. Teall, shown by you on page 
87, same number, is one of those ‘‘art’’ eccentricities in 
which the practical basis of type design is overlooked. 
Only six letters are shown, and some are tolerable; but the 
rule on which they are formed is too narrow to admit the 
variety necessary for legibility. It should be a fundamental 
canon with designers that each character standing alone 
should be recognizable. The old ‘‘Geometrics”’’ failed to 
fulfill this condition and straightway went out of use, 
though thousands of dollars were sunk in their production, 
and printers bought them freely for a time on account of the 
neat and uniform appearance they presented on the printed 
page. ‘‘Lotus”’ has the defect of the ‘‘Geometric”’ in an 
aggravated form. From the order in which the signs 
appear, I take the second to represent B and the fourth D. 
But without their neighbors no one would suppose that 
they represented letters at all. The B would do duty 
equally well or badly for 8, and the D for O or 0. 





NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 
BY ED S. RALPH. 

Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on 
the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this 
department must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and 
mailed to this office, flat, marked plainly, ‘‘RALPH.”’ 

ELMER C. Gross, Boston, Massachusetts.— The plan of 
the Fischer Brothers’ card is all right. 

W. E. Brown, with the Magnet Art Printery, Marine 
City, Michigan. — Your large assortment of blotters have a 
neat and tasty appearance. 

S. S. LESSLIE, New Orleans, Louisiana.— The large num- 
ber of business cards submitted by you, with the exception 
of too much border and rulework on some of the cards, are 
excellent and show proper treatment. 

Jay CRAWFORD, foreman, Sentinel, Shenandoah, lowa.— 
The blotter top for note-head tablets is very neat and tasty, 
but we think it would have been just as well to have omitted 
the rules underscoring the reading matter lines. 

KENNEY & HARRISON, Canton, Illinois, in a neat and 
artistic folder, announce to their patrons the removal of 
their office from 49 East Chestnut street to 119 North Main 
street. The blotter is very neat and attractive also. 

CHARLES M. Morris, Olathe, Kansas.—The title-page, 
‘““What Do You Think?” is very good and quite artistic. 
The best specimens submitted are: Note-head of ‘‘ Hotel 
Olathe,” envelope of Scott & Scott, card of F. D. Ekengren 
and your blotter. 

CLAUDE R. MILLER, recording secretary Denver Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 49, Denver, Colorado.— The two bro- 
chures gotten up by you are very artistic and evidence 
proper treatment in all respects. ‘‘ An Old Rhyme”? is, we 
believe, original. It is very unique. 

GEORGE L. REYNOLDs, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.— The 
only suggestion we can offer you on your card of the Pitts- 
burg Dry Goods Company is to move the words “‘ Importers 
and Jobbers’’ underneath the firm name, spell out the word 
“‘and.’’ Use lower-case of the 8-point Jenson for ‘‘ Import- 
ers and Jobbers.”’ 

RUSSELL THOMPSON, foreman Herald, Boulder, Colorado. 
We are always pleased to know that this department is a 
help to anyone, and thank you for your kind words. Your 
work is all of a superior quality, and shows conclusively 
that you know how to do a nice artistic piece of composi- 
tion. Your presswork is excellent. 


D. C. TONSBERG AND HERMAN HAMMERBACK, West 
Superior, Wisconsin.— Both card and letter-head are neat 
and tasty in composition, and the presswork is all that could 
be desired. We wish to call your attention tothe whiting 
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out on the letter-head. The space between the lines is not 


correct. It should have been evenly spaced, or, rather, 


leaded. 


F. C. Hatt, Catskill, New York.—The work of Mr. 
Harry Morris, which you send for review, is very credit- 
able indeed, and shows beyond doubt that he isa skillful 
compositor, with original ideas. While the type faces are 
not all of the latest cut, yet he makes the best possible use 
of what he has to do with. Design, balance and finish all 
good. As regards the Recorder, it is a neat country paper, 
and has a healthy appearance from a business point of 
view. The composition on the advertisements is first-class, 
and up to date. Typographically, it is neat and clean. 
The columns are filled with fresh, crisp news from sur- 
rounding towns; there are departments calculated to inter- 
est every member of the family ; editorials on timely topics. 
In short, it is a newspaper for the farmer’s home, as well as 
those who live intown. This newspaper is over one hun- 
dred years old — one hundred and five, in round numbers. 
It was established August 6, 1792, by Mackay Croswell, who 
worked at the case with Ben Franklin, in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The paper was started under the name of 
Catskill Packet, which was a small three-column folio. Mr. 
Hall, the editor and manager, furnished us with a copy of 


Catskill 


Vor. I 





Packet. 


Noms. 1 











MONDAY, Aaguf 6, 1792. 





TO THE PUBLIC, health and plenty, and we every nence of Columbia. Let the EDU. 





HE Editors of the Catfiill 
acket, after an unavoida- 
delay much beyond ihe fime 
fimned in their . 
fabfecribers with the frrft number. 
Fhey deem it fuperftuous to at- 
tempt an enumeration of the par- 
ticular improvements which hare 
been‘ made in every branch of po- 
fite literature sr invention of 
rinting; the fent enlightened 
te of mankind, compared with 
the darker ages, when few were 
taughe the ufe of letters, and others 
crouched under the influence of 
blind credulity and fuperftition, 
furnithes a contrat fufficiently in 
favor of its | ape utility —The 
2 its are not lefs obvi- 
refult’ from the 
ehablifhment of a prefs (if con- 
dadted with propriety) in this jn- 
fant leittement, whofeinhabitants, 
from its fertility and particular 
advantages, are blefled with every 
fourte of human happinefs, but 
that of an eafy accefs to uleful in- 
formation, which they have hither- 
ta been deftitute of, or obtained 
with difficulty. 

The Editors flattet themfelves, 
from the liberal encouragement 
which has already been given by 
fubleription, that they thall not be 
dijappointed in their expectati 
of acquiring fubfiftenc from the 
bafmefs, and of render ing it fufi- 
cxently important to ment a con- 
tunuance of patronage from the 

bic. No exertions fhall be 
wanting to give fatisfattion ade- 
quate to encouragement advanced. 


PUBLIC HAPPINESS. 
NOTHING is more dehghzful 
to a benevolent mind than the 
fight of human happinefs, and the 
traveller who beholds it in any 
country will by the fympathy of 
nature hare in the fehiaty. bes 
ry traveller in this country will 
bave his feelings powerfolly excrt- 
ed. by fateg oe ieft people 
on arth, with profpects 
Hegven, ever, uous to 
Ahtrica, 1 crowning the gear with 





issue failed of publication. 
from Catskill Packet to the Recorder. 
with the exception of the heading, which we would have 
plain, there is no need to suggest improvement, because it is 


the 
prefent Ser is at 


where behold. the vivid coonte- 
ance’and pape ss of joy. paw 
old-query and complaint, “ #4 
3 better than 
ay: land. 
The people have the intelligence 
to know the fuperiority of their 
bleflings, * out of the heart the 
mouth fpeaketh,” and there is a 
voice of contentment and glow of 
titade—there is a triumph of 
timent which is American. Re- 
ligion which is the cordial of hu- 
man exiftence, now expands the 
virtuous mind with fentiments of 
felicity whale recounting the favors 
of Providence, and the wide prof- 
of future good to the world, 
rom the events daily unfolding 
eco Trae Hs - 4 
Heaven in miniature. 

The United States have only to 
continye their exernons and pro- 
grefiion in the line they are in, and 
they will rife with the flow of time, 
ual 
provements exceed all the nations 
of the world. This appears to be 
an irrefiftable conclufion, from the 
foundation laid by nature, and the 
prefent ftate of things—In truth 
there is nothing that can be oppof- 
ed to this happy conclufiun, but a 
conjeGture that the people of Ame- 
riva may become ignorant. Tools, 
and mad-men—But as fuch a con~ 
jelureis againft all reafon, it va- 
nifhes from the mind, and leaves 





the field of hope every where blof- 
nar with flowers, and the moral 
hemifphere brightning into day.— 
From the beginning of time there 
were never fo many caules in ope- 
ration to diffufe unwerfal fcience, 
and fuch powerful and multiplied 
means toenlighten the whole peo- 

le as are now feen tn this country. 

f the defign of Providence can be 
learnt {rom the loug chain of caufes 
and events which have confpicu- 
oufly marked the hiftory of the 
country, moral reafoning will con- 
firm the conclufion from nature 


and prefent facts. Every appear- 


j- ance in reafon and nature, the pait 


and the prelent, exprefs in capitals 
the glowing profpects and pre-em:- 


No. 1. 


their populations and. im-~ 


CATION OF THE CHILDREN 
forever be confidered and purfued 
as the firlt concern—by legiflators, 
judges, clergymen, and by ALL 
men. This, and this only, will 
crown with perfect and never fad- 
ing glory, the empire of Freedomi, 





AGRICULTURE. 


NOTHING can more fully 
prove the ingratitude of mankind 
(4 crime often charged upon them, 
and often demed) than the line 
regard_which the difpofers of hon- 
osary rewards have paid to acar- 
cortere, which os treated as a 
fubje& fo remote from common 
life A by who do not immedi- 
ately hold the plow or give todder 
to the on, that there ss room 19 
qpettion, whetlter a great part of 
mankind has yet been informed 
that life is fuftained by the fruits 
of the eafth 

Agriculture not only gives nch- 
es to a nation, but the only riches 
we can call odr own, and of which 
we need not fear deprivation or 
diminution. 

Of nations, as of individuals, 
the firft blefling 1s independence. 
Neitherthe man nor the people cao. 
be happy to whom any human 
power can deny the neceffarics or 
conveniencies of life. There is no 
way of liying without foreign af- 
fiftance, but by the produc} of cur own 
land, improved bycur own labor, Eve- 
ry other source of plenty 1s petifha- 
ble or cafyal --Our country 1s,per- 
haps, Beyond all others, productive 
of things neceflary to life. The pine 
apple and the orange thrive better 
between thetropics. Bat let us not 
envy thofe unneceflary privileges 5 
mankind cannot fubfit upon the 
andulgencies of nature, but mult be 
fupported by her common gifts, 
they mutt feed apon bread, and be 
clothed with wool, and the nation 
that can fuemth thefe unwerfal 
commodities, may have he: thips 
welcomed at a thoufand ports, o1 
fit ar home, and receive the u:bure 


of foreign countries, enjoy theit 


arts, or sreafure up their gold. 


the first issue, of which we reproduce the first page, No. 1. 
It has grown, until now it is an eight-page seven-column 
newspaper, and one to be proud of. 
has been no interruption in its publication, and never an 
In 1804 the name was changed 
Typographically, 


In all these years there 
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neatness itself. Editorially, we can make no suggestions, 
simply because we are not in touch with the needs of the 
Recorder's readers. 'The subscription books will have to be 
your guide in this case. But froma very careful perusal of 
the reading matter, we are led to say candidly that we think 
the home would be hard to suit which was not pleased with 
the weekly visits of the Recorder. 

Lewis J. Hewitt, foreman Advance Press, North Adams, 
Massachusetts.— The advertisement of the Advance Press, 
which appeared in the class book of Williams College, was 
an excellent piece of composition as regards plan, but had 
you adhered strictly to Bradley for all the matter outside 
of the panel, it would have been better. 


FROM THE NEw ERA PRESS, Springfield, Ohio, comes a 
very neat, artistic pamphlet, advertising the new publication 
How to Grow Flowers. It is in two printings — claret 
bronze and an art green, the half-tones being in claret and 
the type in green. It is an artistic piece of work and reflects 
credit on those having the work in charge. 


S. N. Kemp, Los Angeles, California.— We are pleased 
to note that you received the necessary information in the 
July issue. The only serious error we see in the card of 
‘*Pacific Transfer Company” is the arrangement of the 
telephone matter and the wording relating to trunks. The 
stair-step plan is not good. Balance the two lines ‘‘ Trunks 
Delivered ’’ and ‘‘ 25 Cents Each.’’ Otherwise the job is all 
right. 

R. A. Harris, McMinnville, Oregon.— The two letter- 
heads, also the advertisements, are neat and show good 
judgment, but we do not approve the plan of the Miller 
Brothers’ letter-head. The plan of running “dealers in”’ 
at the left-hand side of ‘‘ Wool and Hops”’ makes it rather 
one-sided. Had you placed ‘‘dealers in’’ above ‘‘ Wool 
and Hops’ and done away with the pointer, you would 
have had a better job. 

R. H. SPRAGUE, Elyria, Ohio.— Your work shows a 
decided improvement, your office stationery being neat and 
artistic in design but not good as totype. The Tudor Black 
is the type you should have employed for every line. The 
plan is all right and the colors good, but the next time you 
print it set it all in Tudor and see the difference. The 
reason for this is that Florentine in 12-point size is too light 
to print over a strong tint. 

Roy R. FREEMAN, Lincoln, Illinois.— The letter-head of 
the Oakland Herd has quite a number of faults. The werds 
‘“*Oakland Herd’’ should have been in the same type as 
‘* Aberdeen-Angus ’’; the ornaments on sides of word ‘‘ of”’ 
should have been omitted. The bent rule around the words 
‘*Oakland Herd”’ is very bad. Don’t do this. In all other 
respects this was a good piece of work and you handled a 
great deal of matter to good advantage. 

CLARK E. BECKWITH, Ithaca, Michigan.—The ornament 
in the upper right-hand corner of the John P. Dale note- 
head is out of place. The address is much too prominent. 
The Shults bill-head is very good with the exception of 
unsuitable, as well as too large, type for the street address. 
Grant does not make a good address line in stationery work. 
These may seem small things to you, but they form a very 
important factor in making up a good job. 

L. T. RoGEersS, Hillsboro, Texas.— The note-head which 
you set from the reprint card shows that you know how 
to do good, tasteful composition. It is far superior to the 
copy. The note-head of Mr. Bradley is not good. The 
combination of type faces is not harmonious, and the selec- 
tion of colors is not pleasing. Too much red on it by half. 
In the Robey note-head the arrangement is too much on 
the pyramid style. It is extremely difficult to get good 
results on this plan. Then, too, the words “all kinds of” 


are entirely too large; this should have been grouped with 
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the words ‘‘dealers in’’ and the wording in the last line 
should have been grouped. This would have helped your 
heading. 

HirscH PRINTING Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—Your emblem 
design for Order Knights of Joseph is excellent. The 
Peck & Flick card is very good. In some of your work 
there is a fault which you should shun, and that is the use 
of too many faces of type. In the Bernstein price list, first 
page, we see six different faces. This is, at least, three too 
many. As a whole, your work is neat, and we point out 
this one fault that you may plainly see it. 


FRANK D. ANDERSON, with the Nonpareil, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa.—Your newspaper ads. are excellent. They 
are witnesses that you use your head as well as your hands. 
One ad. in particular, which shows good judgment, is that 
of Mr. Potter. It was a 10-inch double column ad. inclosed 
in a border. Four picas of white was allowed all around. 
It mattered little where that ad. appeared in the Nonpareii, 
it was sure to be seen. It is impossible to hide such ads. 


W. B. KREIGBAUM, with Th. Mennonite Publishing 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana.—The little booklet, ‘‘On Our 
Own Merits,”’ setting forth the merits of your firm, is excel- 
lent, and reflects much credit on yourself as compositor, 
also on the pressman. The second page of the folder adver- 
tising the Family Almanac is very faulty, made so, almost 
entirely, by a very injudicious use of border. This is a bad 
plan. White space is too valuable to take it up in sucha 
manner. 

HENRY ANGER, Oshkosh, Wisconsin.—The original plan 
of cover, as you state it, was decidedly the best, from an 
artistic point of view. But we take exceptions to the 8-point 
Jenson caps, for the name of the opera house; they were not 
quite large enough. Otherwise, it would have been excel- 
lent as originally designed. It was a rush job and you 
made good time on it. The ads. tell the story of a rush, 
but they show that a good man set them. The cover for your 
samples is a very artistic piece of work. 

H. J. HiccGins, Millbrook, New York.— The greatest 
trouble you had in making a clear impression of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor folder was that you did not give it sufficient 
impression. It takes more impression for antique stock 
than any other. Bronze-blue ink is hard to work in cold or 
cool weather, and much more so in hot, damp weather. As 
to the composition, the worst feature is too many faces of 
type. Had you stuck to Bradley all the way through, you 
would have had a very artistic job. Place the pastor’s name 
in one line and immediately underneath it the word 
‘* pastor.”’ 

CARLTON K. SMEED, with D. H. Arnold, Three Rivers, 
Michigan.—There was evidently a faulty make-ready on the 
half-tones of the ‘‘ Blue Racer ”’ job, also a very inferior ink 
for that purpose. It is not necessary to pay $5 per pound 
for half-tone ink, and there is such a thing as working the 
ink too stiff. Was notthe ink old? It has that appearance, 
or else it was left uncovered and dirt allowed to collect on 
it. It is a good plan to keep inks covered over with reducer 
or paraffin oil. It will pay you to do this, because you will 
save more ink and have less vexations. Your composition 
shows improvement. 

HucH A. LORENTZ, manager the Lorentz Press, Buck- 
hannon, West Virginia.— One great fault in the construction 
of the Farm Supply Company’s letter-head is that the type 
employed between the cuts is too large, and of such a char- 
acter that it has a ‘‘ flat’? appearance. It is impossible to 
better the plan of the job, and the only thing to do with it 
is to relieve its monotony. The other samples are neat and 
attractive, especially the artistic programme cover page and 
the Boreman & Hooker card. But you made an error on 
the latter job, because you used too heavy-faced type for 














this class of work. An undertaker’s card should be set on 
a very modest plan and light-faced type should have been 
employed. 

JosEPH MCINDOE ROSEWEIR, 1 Orchard street, Kilmar- 
nock, Scotland.— There is too much elaboration evidenced in 
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No. 2. 


your specimen, No.2. The rule in church work should be 
simplicity and not complicated rulework, fancy bits of 
border and the like. We have set a contrast example, in 
order to give you our views on the subject. Now, you have 
the Tudor Black Text and we have employed it for the type 
portion of the job, because it is appropriate. The mural 
ornament, which you see in the No. 3 example, can be 
changed. No doubt you have some ornament which would 
be more appropriate to the theme. Now, there is another 
point about your job, and that is that you have employed 
five different faces of type in its construction. Bad plan to 
use so many. No. 3 can be set in less than half the time 
consumed in the No. 2 example. 

A. L. ScoviLLe, Ogden, Utah.— Your best three speci- 
mens are: The card of Carr Brothers, which would have 
been very artistic had Jenson been the type employed for the 
important wording; the envelope of D. G. McGinley & Co., 
and the card ‘‘Class Exhibition.’’ You would have had a 
better letter-head of the ‘‘ Farmers’ Commercial Manufactur- 
ing and Produce Company,’ had you left out the Jenson 
ornaments and moved ‘‘and Produce Company ”’ over in the 
center of line. Take out all the ornaments in the next sec- 
tion and set the matter in 10 or 12 point Jenson caps, on the 
square plan, making both lines flush by the use of Jenson 
ornaments of the same point. 

F, A. BRINKMAN, Lehighton, Pennsylvania.—Your note- 
head could be much improved by omitting the border around 
the corner card. Don’tuse it. It makes the work look too 
amateurish. The bent-rule work on your bill-head does not 
help it any, and the ornaments are not suitable and should 
be left off. The plan of the heading is excellent, but take 
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off the bent rules and ornaments at the right side. Substi- 
tute two parallel rules for the bent ones, and let them 
extend to the end of the word ‘‘ Printing.’’ Then you will 
have avery good job. The bill-head of I. S. Koch is very 
nice, but you used too large type for ‘‘ Bought of.” Substi- 
tute 10-point, and move the entire line over so that ‘I. S. 
Koch” will come in the center of the measure. 

R. H. MILEs, Stuart, Iowa.— You deserve much credit for 
the very neat work on the pamphlet of the Guthrie County 
Institute. It contains 58 pages, each page being bordered 
with 6-point Flame border. The only two instances where 
we suggest improvenient is on page 40, where the arrange- 
ment of the faculty is very commonplace and scattered, and 
also the matter should have been placed in the center of the 
border at top and bottom. Initial letters of Tudor Black 
would have improved the appearance of the reading matter 
pages and served to dress it up. The ads. are excellent. 
The other work is very neat with the exception of letter- 
head of Ed O'Neill. The word ‘‘ manufacturer” is 
entirely too large, and the word ‘‘Cigars’”’ too small to 
make an effective heading on this plan. 

EDWARD R. GARDNER, Atlantic, lowa.—As a rule your 
work is artistic, well finished and properly balanced. But 
we see things in your samples that you should not do. The 
Jones letter-head would have been first-class had you omitted 
the ornaments under the words ‘‘ and twine,’’ and increased 
the size of type in these words to 18 point and then dropped 
the entire wording on this side of the heading down a pica. 
The rulework on the note-head of C. Thurman is obnoxious, 
also a time-killer. The statement of Hodgson & Middaugh 
is also a taker of profits, a source of annoyance to everyone 
who has anything to do with it, and an ineffectual piece of 
printing. Do not set slanting lines on jobs and fill in with 
rulework. It does not pay. You ruined an excellent card 
job by not using the same type all the way through. That 
one line of Bradley did the business. 

W. A. BRADFORD, Coffeyville, Kansas.—Your commercial 
work is very neat, well balanced and finished ; but you are 
rather weak on cover designs. While the cover of the 
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No. 3. 


** Declamation Contest ’’ is neat, it is not exactly up to date. 
Sylvan Text for the entire wording would have been all 
right with a different arrangement. The wording was, 
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‘*Sixth Annual Inter-Society Declamation Contest, College 
of Emporia, Austin Chapel, Sunday Evening, May 4, 1895.’’ 
Now group the wording, in 18-point Sylvan, on the square 
plan, ‘‘Sixth Annual Inter-Society Declamation Contest ’’; 
then in 12-point set ‘‘ College of’’; underneath, in the same 
type, place ‘‘ Emporia,’’ flush with the word ‘‘College,”’ 
and square it with the word ‘of’? by using Sylvan orna- 
ments. Then in a square panel at the bottom place all the 
rest of the wording, on the inscription pian. 

H. W. Dockuam, foreman Enterprise, Portersville, Cali- 
fornia.—The only serious fault in the W. M. Joy bill-head 
is the injudicious whiting out, or, rather, leading. You 
have not allowed sufficient space for the blank lines. What 
you should have done is this: moved ‘‘ Terms Cash ”’ over to 
the right, past the panel, moved the panel down about 12 
points, thus giving the desired space between the blank 
lines. It would have been better had you employed 14-point 
type for the words ‘‘ Blacksmith and Wagonmaker.”’ This 
seems to be an error not confined to your work alone, but 
common to that of many others, and we therefore reproduce 
the heading, partly to show this error and because the plan 
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points of view. This job has one bad feature in the com- 
position. The words ‘‘ Maryville District’? should have 
been set in 12-point De Vinne caps—14-point would have 
been a better size, but we presume you did not have it. Now, 
do not use so much border, especially on your note-heads 
and envelopes. The plan of composition on nearly all jobs 
is good. 

Lytton ALLEY, Nashville, Tennessee.—In regard to 
doing away with curved lines altogether, we did mean it. 
We never make use of them unless it is by explicit orders 
from the customer, and then we always try to persuade him 
that it is very ancient, and makes his work have a very old- 
fashioned appearance. Curved lines are nothing short of 
an aggravating nuisance to the compositor, the stoneman 
and the pressman. The Cheek & Norton receipt is neat and 
tasty, but you make a mistake in not properly whiting 
out the job. There is more space than necessary at the 
bottom and too little at the top. These may appear small 
things to you, but they go a long ways toward making a 
good job. The letter-head of the ‘‘ Gospel Advocate Pub- 
lishing Company”’ is too fancy. The use of the initial is 
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No. 4. 


is a most excellent one. See No. 4. The McFarland bill- 
head is also good. The other two jobs have decidedly too 
much border employed in conjunction with the type to be 
‘ good. 

W. W. WHETSTONE, with the Republican, Cherryvale, 
Kansas.—Yes, your specimens show up-to-date treatment, 
but as to originality, we cannot say that they evidence that 
quality. Now, your work is neat and nice. It has some 
faults, too. We have repeatedly stated in this department 
that it was a mistake to make the firm name, in stationery 
work, subordinate to the business engaged in. The firm 
name is ¢ke important thing, and the business engaged in 
next in prominence. Your ‘“ professional’’ stationery com- 
position is nothing short of perfect, and we are sure youcan 
attain the same degree of proficiency in your other commer- 
cial work. The only example of original treatment in your 
samples is the programme of the Cherryvale High School ; 
but the use of too large type for the programme proper, and 
too small, or, rather, too light-faced type for the heading has 
spoiled it. 

FRED E. BRYANT, Burlington Junction, Missouri.—Your 
stationery work has too much ornamentation. It is neat 
work, but entirely too fancy, and you employ too many 
contrasting colors of ink on your color jobs. Now, the 
note-head of the Fost is in four printings, and you could 
have obtained better results from two colors, even red and 
black, without the use of so much border. Both of your 
firm note-heads have this same fault. The name ‘John H. 


Bryant’’ on the heading, set in gothic, is much too large. 
The letter-head of the Maryville District Camp Meeting 
Association is the best specimen in the collection from all 


all right and in good taste, but the type used in conjunction 
is entirely too light. The wave border is out of place and 
the matter set in the panel is too large. The advertisement, 
‘Voice of Praise,’’ is excellent. Your work is improving. 
Keep on studying and strive to better it. You cannot 
expect to excel at once. 

Witt Leatzow, foreman Job Department, Democrat, 
Madison, Wisconsin.— The menu of the Pi Beta Phi fra- 
ternity is neat and artistic, but you could have made it more 
so by a very slight difference in the arrangement of the 
title-page, the wording of which was as follows: ‘‘ Conven- 
tion Banquet of the Pi Beta Phi Fraternity, Madison, Wis- 
consin, July 9, 1897.’ It is mostly a matter of breaking up 
the wording. Bradley was the type employed. ‘‘ Conven- 
tion Banquet ’’ should remain in one line as it is, ‘‘ of the ”’ 
should be in 10-point Bradley, and not in Inclined Gothic. 
‘*Pi Beta Phi’’ should be in one line in the center of the 
measure, and the word ‘“‘ Fraternity ’’ immediately under- 
neath it, flush with the word ‘“ Pi,’’ and the line made flush 
with the word ‘‘ Phi,’”’ by the use of an ornament or two, 
such as were used after the word ‘‘ Banquet.’’ The rest of 
the matter could remain as it is. The Jenson ornaments 
would balance the catch line ‘“‘of the’’ and the last line 
would balance the first one. Try it on this plan and see if 
we are not correct. It will pay you to set it for practice 
and will demonstrate a very elusive and important element 
in the construction of such pages. 

J. M. KeEL__er, Nashua, Iowa.—As a whole, your work is 
very neat, but we cannot approve the plan of the H. J. Eck- 
stein note-head. In the first place, the arrangement of the 
line ‘‘dealer in’ is bad, and the pointer after the word 














“in”? gives the line undue prominence. Then the word 
‘“‘Meats,’’ stair-stepped, produces an effect upon the eye 
which is not at all pleasing. The thing to do with this 
heading is to take away the pointer, move the words imme- 
diately underneath the name; do away with the stair-step 
arrangement and move the word ‘‘ Meats”’ up in the center 
of the line immediately under ‘‘ dealer in,’’ then put ‘‘ Fresh 
and Salted’? underneath the word ‘ Meats,’’ placing the 
first two words in one line and the third word directly 
underneath. We would advise placing the words “‘ Poultry 
and Oysters in Season’’ in the upper right-hand corner. 
You can place the wording ‘‘ The New Reliable ’’ wherever 
it will look best, but we would suggest that it be placed in 
the center of line under the word ‘‘ Meats.’’ The trouble 
with the Nashua Creamery Association heading is the use 
of too much rule and the slanting of the mainline. This 
plan is a profit-killer, and, besides, does not add to, but 
rather detracts from, the appearance of the heading. 

R. E. W., Chicago, Illinois.—The plan of the Woolley 
label is first-class, but there is too much sameness to it. 
‘“‘Fine Merchant Tailoring’’ is too large. ‘‘ Fine Rubber 
Tissue’”’ is the important thing. ‘‘ Half Pound ”’ is a trifle 
weak. There is another feature which we would not advise 
you to make a practice of, and that is the combining of light 
and heavy faced type in the same line. Now, in the line 
‘Chicago, Illinois,’”” you use heavy caps ‘‘C”’ and ‘I,’ in 
conjunction with a letter of hair-line proportions. This 
plan always makes your work have a spotted appearance. 
We would also advise you to omit the braces at the side of 
the panel containing the words ‘‘ Keep ina Cool Place.’”’ As 
to the border, it would have ‘‘ dressed ’’ your label up had 
you used it as you speak of. In regard to a color scheme, 
we would advise you to work the prominent portion in red, 
also the matter in the panel. Now, the reduction in the size 
of the line ‘“‘Fine Merchant Tailoring ’’ will leave more 
room. You could utilize this space to good advantage by 
inserting a small ornament of simple design between, or 
rather above, this line and working itin red also. We shall 
be pleased to review your work at any time, and are con- 
vinced that you are deserving of a larger assortment of 
material from which to choose. 

W. C. Peck, Los Angeles, California.— We are certainly 
gratified to learn that you have received so much assistance 
from this department. It is the sole aim to teach correct 
methods and lend a helping hand to all who seek same. 
Your work, even though it is that of an apprentice, would 
be very creditable indeed to many men who have spent 
years at the trade. The samples give abundant evidence of 
improvement, both in point of design, balance, finish and 
correct whiting out. We notice acontract blank in your 
samples on which you can easily improve. It is that of 
E. H. Woodman. In the panel where you have used the 
Laurel border so profusely, you made a great mistake in 
using it at all to fill out the lower half of the panel. The 
proper thing would have been to employ some simple, 
moderately heavy ornament and place same in the center of 
the blank space. Take out the border and follow sugges- 
tion. You will at once see the difference. Now, should 
you have this job distributed, take a printed copy, get a 
proof of some ornament on a piece of white paper, large 
enough to cover the space inside the panel, and simply lay 
it over the design as you now have it, and note the result. 
Study moderately hard. You are on the foundation prin- 
ciples of good work. Avoid injudicious ornamentation. 


B. S. McKippy, Princeton, Missouri. — We wish to call 
your attention to a little matter in type display, which we 
believe you have overlooked. We refer in this case to the 
cover for Princeton Lodge. It reads ‘‘ By-Laws of Prince- 
ton Lodge, No. 63, I. O. O. F., Princeton, Missouri.’’ Now, 
the proper way to get a good forceful display in jobs like 
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this is to group the wording. In this cover we would 
have set, in some suitable type, the words ‘‘ By-Laws of 
Princeton Lodge, No. 63, I. O. O. F.,’? and grouped it 
on the square plan. Then we would have placed a suit- 
able ornament after it, in a line by itself. Following this 
we would have placed the words ‘‘ Princeton, Missouri.’’ 
If necessary, and in fact it would be rather better, to give 
plenty of ‘‘daylight’’ top and bottom of the ornament. Three 
picas would not be objectionable. When you group any 
wording always use the same type all the way through. 
The plan of the letter-heads of Deshler Furniture Company, 
H. C. Bowsher and The Fair is not good. It makes the 
heading rather lopsided in appearance. It has the tendency 
to scatter the wordiug too much and separate the portions 
which shoulda be grouped together. It is always best to 
take the v ording which properly belongs together and asso- 
ciate it -losely. Onthis plan you lay the foundation of all 
jobs. ‘Che master builder, when he has a contract, first pre- 
pares his plans, then he puts in a good foundation for his 
building to rest upon, and proceeds to the erection of the 
structure. Think of this. Prepare in your mind’s eye a 
plan for every job. After having done this, your ‘‘ founda- 
tion ’’ is the important wording of the job. The secondary 
reading matter should be so grouped around it that the 
result will be a harmonious whole. 





FRANK S. VERBECK’S NEW APPOINTMENT. 

The recent appointment of Frank S. Verbeck as traveling 
representative of the Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, again 
calls attention to him, and in this connection it may not be 
uninteresting to his many friends 
to read a little sketch of his life. 
Mr. Verbeck was born at Nee- 
nah, Wisconsin, in 1858. He was 
regularly apprenticed and 
learned the printing trade, begin- 
ning at the age of fourteen years. 
In 1876 he undertook the publica- 
tion of the Winneconne (Wis.) 
Item, when only seventeen years 
old, and continued in the busi- 
ness as sole proprietor and 
editor for four years. He afterward served in the capacity 
of traveling passenger agent for the Wisconsin Central and 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railways, until 1882, when he 
took a position with Barnhart Brothers & Spindler as trav- 
eling salesman. He remained with that firm for fifteen 
years, serving part of the time as manager of their St. Paul 
branch, the Minnesota Type Foundry. On July 1 of this 
year he severed his connection with the Barnhart Foundry, 
leaving them with the best of feeling, and is now with the 
Inland Type Foundry, of St. Louis, having been converted 
to their system of standard-line, unit-set type. Mr. Verbeck 
is thoroughly acquainted with the printing fraternity of the 
West and Northwest, and will no doubt talk the merits of 
the Inland’s system in a way that will result in many orders 
for his house. When in Chicago he is to be found at room 
1115, Monadnock building. The illustration herewith was 
made from a recent photograph, and will be instantly recog- 
nized by his many friends as a striking likeness. 








THE London correspondent of 7he American Stationer 
writes that there is a tax in England on armorial bearings, 
and that it is not lawful to use them on note paper, envel- 
opes, etc., without paying for it. The secretary of a Burns 
Club was fined $10 the other day because he incautiously 
used paper and envelope bearing a shield device, although 
the design was one which Burns himself had selected, and 
it was merely used to designate the object of the club. 
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P, RICHARDS, CARICATURIST. 


BY F. PENN. 

EADERS of New York comic papers are familiar with 
R the signature of Mr. P. Richards, attached to that 
class of caricature known as “‘ broad.’’ Some exam- 
ples of Mr. Richards’ work in this line are shown herewith, 
but these in no way adequately suggest his versatility. In 
conjunction with a facility with pen and brush that is little 
short of wonderful, he is possessed of a restless enterprise 
that has led to many adventurous missions and that has 
enriched his work by the fruits of extensive observation. 
Mr. Richards was born in Vienna, Austria, in 1863, and 
studied art in that city under Professor Hoerwater in the 
Museum of Art. He also studied 
in Paris and in London. He has 
traveled extensively in Europe 
and Asia, and in South Africa, 
contributing many sketches and 
articles to European and Amer- 
ican publications; among the 
number may be mentioned the 
Chicago Sunday Inter Ocean, Chi- 
cago Evening News, and the 
Chicago Saturday Evening Her- 
ald. Coming to the United States 
in 1882, Mr. Richards has been 
very successful from the outset, 
and has traveled in nearly every 
State, giving exhibitions of 
sketchwork and, as_ already 
stated, contributing to the lead- 
ing comic papers. He has estab- 
lished a studio of design in New 
York and is now making a spe- 
cialty of theatrical work. He 
participated in the stirring 
events which transpired in South 
Africa during the Zulu and Basuto wars, in 1881, in the 
capacity of staff artist for the 7ransvaal Diggers’ News, 
Johannesburg. Of recent years, Mr. Richards has found a 
profitable field in lightning sketchwork, making this a spe- 
cialty owing to the opportunity for travel which it affords, 
and at present has in prospect a tour of the United States, to 
be followed by atrip around the world, leaving San Fran- 
cisco, January, 1898, and returning to New York in the 

following August. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

Statistics of the pressmen of Berlin show, according to 
Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker, that in the 228 out of the 
405 pressrooms in that city there are 996 plain, 95 double and 
two-color, and 102 cylinder presses in operation. These 
employ 662 head pressmen, 289 apprentices, and 893 male 
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OuR PNEUMATIC BRIGADE— ALWAYS “TIRED,” BUT STILL WE HAVE 
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and 1,107 female assistants. Of the 662 head pressmen, 257 
receive less than $7 per week ; 103 about that sum; and 302 
a larger wage. 

In Mexico evening newspapers are dated a day ahead, 
and the newsboys call ‘‘tomorrow morning’s paper,” at 4 
o’clock the day before. 

THE exhibition last month by the Borough Polytechnic 
Institute, London, included the work of its students in print- 
ing and bookbinding. 





Mr. P. RICHARDS AND HIs ASSISTANT. 


THE Berlin Typographical Society devoted one of its 
recent technical meetings to a discussion of three-color print- 
ing from a practical point of view. 

THE Emperor of Japan has announced that he will grant 
to his subjects the freedom of the press. There were 792 
periodicals published in Japan in 1895. 

THE 7ypographische Jahrbucher contains in Heft IV. an 
illustrated article on the ‘‘ Development of Styles in Orna- 
ment,’’ with special reference to borders, cuts, etc. 

VISITING cards were known and used in China as early 
as 619 A.D. The Chinese cards are larger than those of 
the western countries, and are brilliant red in color. 

El Telegrafo is a weekly two-column newspaper issued 
at Guadalajara, Mexico. It is an independent political 
journal which is diminutive only in size. It measures 4 by 
5% inches. 

A BOOK trade palace is to be erected in Leipsic which is 
to accommodate all the trades and industries connected 
with the printed book. One of its notable features is to be 
the Gutenberg Hall, in which statues and other memorials 
will be erected to Gutenberg, Senefelder and Friedrich 
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Koenig. Places of honor will also be provided for the 
engraver Diirer, the printers Manutius, Plantin, and the 
Didots, as well as for the inventor of photography, Da- 
guerre. 

Tue Adelaide (Australia) Advertiser, recently issued a 
double-page supplement with illustrations of the cricket 
grounds at Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne, and with 
portraits of the champion cricketers of Australia. 

AN announcement is at hand of the change of address of 
the ink manufacturers, James G. Mosson, agent of the firm 
Beit & Co., of St. Petersburg, Hamburg, Stassfurt, London, 
Brussels and Amsterdam. Mr. Mosson’s present address 
is Iwanowskaja, No. 15, Q. 3, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

THE New Zealand Cyclist is the title of a weekly estab- 
lished in Christchurch, New Zealand, the first of April. 
It is a newsy, well-printed magazine. The last number 
contains a very entertaining account of some of the more 
notable bicycle meets and races, with half-page group illus- 
trations. 

A. T. NARAYAN, specialist for the supply of English and 
American printing machinery, etc., Bangalore, India, has 
requested THE INLAND PRINTER to ask manufacturers in 
America to forward catalogues describing their goods. 
Those desiring representation in that country might corre- 
spond with him. : 

A SERIES of technical articles on the ‘‘ Theory of the 
Three-Color Process”’ is running in Deutscher Buch- und 
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JOHNNIE’S IMAGINATION OF LAUGHING GAS AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Fonds, next June. Any periodical will be eligible that 
treats of any of the following subjects : Typography, lithog- 
raphy, photography, wood engraving, photo-engraving, type 
founding, electrotyping and stereotyping, the paper indus- 
try, stationery, binding, printing inks and supplies, print- 
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“Dot IKEY vos A SMART Poy!” 


AXE-STONISHED. 


Steindrucker. This valuable journal also contains interest- 
ing articles on ‘‘ Photolithography,’’ on ‘‘Old Styles of 
Printing,” illustrated with reproductions of medizval bor- 
ders and initials, and on Max Klinger, the artist. 

From the press of Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle, Germany, 
has just been issued the first of sixteen parts of the ‘‘ Hand- 
buch der Lithographie und des Steindruckes.”’ Judging 
from these first sheets, the completed work will undoubtedly 
stand as a monumental piece of literature on this great art. 
The author, Georg Fritz, is vice-director of the Imperial 
Printing Office in Vienna, and 
has been widely recognized with 
distinction by the leading tech- 
nical societies as a practical stu- 
dent of the lithographic proc- 
esses. The work is beautifully 
printed on heavy book paper and 
is illustrated throughout with 
figures and diagrams, as well as 
by numerous full-page plates. 

AN exhibition of the technical 
papers of the world devoted to 
the graphic arts is projected to be 
held in conjunction with the next 
general meeting of the Federa- 
tive Society of Printers of French 
Switzerland, in La Chaux-de- 


THE VIENNA MESSENGER SER- 
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ing and other machines. Editors are requested to forward 
to Mr. Fritz Mettler, of La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland, 
until June 15, two copies of their periodicals, and if possi- 
ble those numbers that appear during the early part of May. 


THE German printers, under the lead of the Saxon 
Branch of the German Book Printing Society, established 
in 1890 a minimum printing tariff which has now been gen- 
erally accepted throughout Germany. The last number of 
Typographische Jahrbucher contains an extended descrip- 
tion of the workings of this printing scale of prices. 


AT the Paris Exposition of 1889 the total space occupied 
by foreign countries was 98,000 square meters. The man- 
agement have already received from about a third of the 
countries that will probably exhibit at the Exposition of 
1900 applications for space amounting to 218,000 square 
meters, and it is estimated that when all the applications 
are in, no less than 450,000 square feet of space will be 
desired for foreign exhibitors.— Bulletin de L’ Imprimerie. 


AMONG the many new humanitarian movements in 
France should be mentioned with commendation the Society 
for the Assistance of the Orphans of the National Printing 
Office. The aim of this society is to give aid to young chil- 
dren left by deceased workmen of that establishment. The 
association, which was voluntarily formed by the employes, 
has been recognized with approval by the French govern- 
ment, and $600 has already been gathered into the treasury. 
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WE must call the attention of the Scottish Typographical 
Circular to the fact that the Ellsworth bill, prohibiting the 
publication of cartoons, was not introduced into the Ameri- 
can Senate, as the Circular states, but. into the State Senate 
of New York. Weare not so far away but what our British 
friends should learn that each of our States has a senate and 
lower house, which pass laws binding only on their respec- 
tive States. It is convenient to heap blame on the United 
States Senate just now, but not quite fair to make it respon- 
sible for all bad bills. 

A DISCUSSION is going on in German papers on the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ When is a journal free from errors?’’ The follow- 
ing answers are given: 1, When the correspondent or editor 
writes correctly; 2, When he writes correctly and also 
clearly; 3, When the compositor sets the right letter; 4, 
When he picks up the right letter ; 5, When the proofreader 
reads the proof correctiy ; 6, When the compositor corrects 
the proof rightly ; 7, When the proofreader reads the second 
proof correctly ; 8, When the compositor corrects the second 
proof correctly; and soon. The contest is still open. 

THE Bank of England has its paper printed by a secret 
process at a special mill in Hampshire. It is manufactured 
by hand from fine linen rags. The sheets are made very 
small, only the size of two notes. All the Bank of Eng- 
land notes, therefore, have three natural rough edges and 
only one clean cut. The printing is done from an elec- 
trotype steel plate and on a machine that issues about six- 
teen thousand per day. £1,000 is the highest denomination 
issued, and £5 the smallest. The bank never issues the 
same note twice, and when its notes are cashed requires the 
note to be indorsed. 

PRINTING in relief for the blind was invented by Valen- 
tine Hauy in 1784 at Paris. After much experimenting 
with the blind, he fixed upon a character much like the 
ordinary roman letter. He used the embossed typography 
method to print a grammar, catechism and music. In some 
cases the embossing was done in colors to make the charac- 
ters more distinguishable for those not blind. Embossed 
typography made but little progress until 1825, when Mr. 
James Gall, of Edinburgh, revived the art and started it 
upon its present successful career. Embossed books have 
increased rapidly, as have readers among the blind. 

From the Graphische Post, of Frankfort, Germany, we 
learn that an International Exhibition of Machinery is to 
he held at Munich between June 11 and October 10, 1898. 
It will comprehend the following groups of exhibits: 
1, Engines, including gas, petroleum, benzine, water, steam, 
heat, wind, and electric motors up to 10 horse-power ; 2, 
Working machines, tools and materials; 3, Accessory 
machines, pumps, ventilators, presses, clocks, electrical 
attachments, guards, etc.; 4, Manufacturing machines in 
operation ; 5, Technical and trade literature. Prizes will 
be given by the Bavarian government. Applications for 
entry for competition must be made by October, 1897. 

AT an annual picnic held by the staff and employes of the 
Government Printing Office at Sydney, New South Wales, 
recently, there were, says Wimble’s Monthly Reminder, over 
1,000 persons present. Among the distinguished visitors 
were the under-secretary of finance, the government printer 
and his predecessor, and others. The government printer, 
Mr. Gullick, in responding to a toast, said that he was glad 
to have the opportunity to meet all the employes on so happy 
an occasion, and the superintendent, Mr. Charles Griffiths, 
spoke in an equally felicitous and fraternal spirit. Other 
toasts followed and a programme of sports was then car- 
ried out. The picnickers were conveyed to the Gardens by 


water, two steamers being required for the purpose. The 
example of our Australian fellow-printers is one that should 
be emulated by printers everywhere. 
such good times. 


Let us have more of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 
Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive 
respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly ‘‘ WAGNER.”’ 
CONVENIENCES FOR EMPLOYES.— The machine works of 
Karl Krause, Leipsic, according to the Freie Kiinste, con- 
tains separate lockers for each of the employes of the vast 
establishment; also lavatories where 400 men can wash up 
simultaneously, and a bathroom for 125 men. 


‘RICHARDS’ ALUMINUM.’’—A new revised edition of 
‘Richards’ Aluminum ”’ has just been published, illustrated 
with thirty-eight engravings, third edition. It is the most 
comprehensive work on the subject, and treats of lithog- 
raphy on aluminum plates in the chapter ‘‘ Working in 
Aluminum.” Price, $6. 

EFFECT OF ‘‘ EYE STRAIN.’’— The subject of overworked 
eyes, and the many sad consequences therefrom, is treated 
in a thorough manner by Dr. Ambrose L. Ranney in his 
book entitled ‘‘ Eye Strain.’’ This may give a key to the 
causes of many complaints, seemingly of other origin, but 
directly traceable to the above effects, according to this 
author. 

THE ROYAL GRAPHIC EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL OF VIENNA. 
This school comprises four sections now: First, Photogra- 
phy and Reproductive Arts ; second, Book and Illustrative 
Technic; third, Photo-Chemistry and Process Printing ; 
fourth, Collections. Age of applicant must be seventeen 
years; no one who has not passed six classes of a public 
school can be admitted, or who has not passed an examina- 
tion showing fitness for the task otherwise. 


MAKERS OF ALUMINUM PLATE.— The branch offices of 
the Pittsburg Reduction Company, who make aluminum 
plate are: 701 Ferguson buildings, 319 Third avenue, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania; 10-11 Havemeyer building, 26 Court- 
landt street, New York; 360 Bullitt building, 133 South 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 156-158 
Lake street, Chicago. Many large hardware stores also 
sell pure aluminum in sheets. 

BLENDING OF PHOTOGRAVURE, LITHOGRAPHY AND TYPE 
DispLav.— The establishment of the H. A. Rost Publishing 
Company, New York, is doing some unusual work. It is 
equipped with a complete type plant, a photogravure ate- 
lier and pressroom, and combines the fine art productions 
thus obtained with the usual type work, resulting in a very 
stylish and refined class of printing, far superior to the 
ordinary lithograph. On some of the work the three meth- 
ods, photogravure, lithograph and type are blended, creat- 
ing a happy result. Mr. Hermann Rost is a practical lithog- 
rapher. 

Bocus SPECIMENS.— The specimens which artists, en- 
gravers and others show of their work are often not their 
own, and they use this means only to sneak into advanced 
position, with their inferior capacity, causing the employer 
a good deal of annoyance. The Freie Kiinste for July sug- 
gests a good remedy, namely ; that the employer set an hour 
or so apart every week for the purpose of signing and 
stamping with the firm and artist’s name, etc., such 
samples, thus proving them to be genuine examples of the 
owner’s work. But would some of our employers stoop to 
this? There is the rub. 

LITHO SPECIMENS vs. Typo SPECIMENS.—I may say 
here, that I have received some requests for more commer- 
cial specimens, either from stone, aluminum or typographic 
zinc plate, be furnished with THE INLAND PRINTER, and we 
would advise some of our Western houses to adopt this 
method of showing the world what strides have been made 
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in that class of work by them, also color work from stone 
and aluminum plates, showing how much better we can 
manage soft gradation on stone than on zinc, or how clear 
the colors print from aluminum on account of the little 
water necessary in dampening the plate. Also the much- 
discussed fourth printing could be compared in its merits 
with the aggressive three-color method, and conclusions 
drawn for everybody’s benefit. 

ENGRAVING UPON A WHITE GROUND, THE WorK SHOW- 
ING BLack.—An advantage in using zinc plates with a 
deposit of litho-stone upon them is the fact that by using a 
white engraving ground, the work appears dark on white 
ground, and can, further, be dusted over with lampblack to 
show perfectly black or white ground, just as on the paper 
when printed. Also for etching original art plates, which 
can be printed with the roller. The plate used for transfer- 
ring or drawing has more lime substance in its coating, but 
for engraving the amount of flint put in is greater. As the 
latter substance absorbs no grease, engravings are easily 
made upon such plates, for in cutting through this thin coat- 
ing, the grease-absorbing zinc body is reached. As the 
cutting is very shallow, the work can be printed with a 
roller direct, the impressions, therefore, looking very sharp. 

A NEw AND USEFUL TOOL FOR LITHOGRAPHERS.—J. I. 
Merkel, an instrument maker of New York, has devised a 
tool for engravers and etchers which has many advantages. 
It consists of a handle in size and appearance about the 
same as the ordinary wood handle of the litho-engraver’s 
point or ‘‘needle.’’ The novelty lies in the movable end, 
also of wood, which contains a minute jaw, gripping the 
steel point very securely. The handle is hollow all the way 
through, and the steel points, furnished separately, are 
about double the length of those now in use, but are hard- 
ened evenly from one end to the other. The inventor is a 
first-class instrument maker, and also proposes to manufac- 
ture the ‘‘Diamond handles’’ on this plan, so that the 
engraver’s hand, which is so accustomed to the wood of the 
** needle,’’ will not be inconvenienced by the old-style heavy 
metal jaw. Material dealers will do well to note this inno- 
vation. 

PREPARING THE SURFACE OF ALUMINUM PLATES FOR 
LiTHOGRAPHY.— According to the nature of the work to be 
put upon it, the plate is either polished with water and 
pumice powder or grained with fine or coarse sand. The 
greasy impurities are loosened with benzine, then the tex- 
ture is produced by immersing the plate in caustic soda 
(strong solution); now wash in water. The extraction of 
all foreign matters, as silicon, sodium, iron, etc., is effected 
by pure nitric acid, into which the plate must be dipped, 
and then washed in hot water. The washing of the alu- 
minum plate must be done very carefully, as the most 
trifling traces of acid or soda will destroy the work put 
upon the plate after. Even the uneven drying of the water 
from the plate will show. Therefore it is necessary to press 
firmly between clean blotting paper. Joseph W. Richards, 
A.C., Ph.D., of the Lehigh University, recommends drying 
in hot sawdust. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND SCIENCE OF LITHOGRAPHY.— The 
first part of what promises to be the most comprehensive 
work ever published on lithography in all its bearings is 
before us. We would rather reserve criticism until further 
issues are at hand. The prospect is fair that a really scien- 
tific yet popular treatment, exhaustively and finely illus- 
trated, is intended, and the name and position of the author, 
George Fritz (Counsellor and Vice-Director of the Royal 
State Printing Establishment at Vienna, recipient of vari- 
ous medals, diplomas and other distinctions), is a guarantee 
that this work will carry out what it promises todo. It is 


not deemed necessary therein to give a description of the 
invention of lithography, or what led up to it, but like an 
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expert practitioner he takes up the matter from a practical 
and scientific point at the start. The illustrated diagrams 
are very effective in bringing the principles of our art and 
its divergencies with other graphic arts before the reader. 

THE AIR BRUSH VS. ‘‘ SPATTER WORK ”’ ON THE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC STONE.’’— F. W. T., Victoria, B. C.: The name of 
the air brush in German is Die Luftbiirste; in French, Le 
Pulverisateur Pinceau. Yes, it can be used to good advan- 
tage on stone or aluminum in connection with stipple or 
crayon work, but the delicate parts of the machine must be 
cleaned often, as the litho touche is apt to get thick. A very 
little glycerin in the touche cannot hurt, although I have 
not tried it that way as yet. The method you describe of 
using a rotating brush is not new, and probably cannot be 
patented. Would advise to use pieces of wire netting of 
different sized meshes, according to size of spatter grain 
desired, in front of the spatter arrangement, as that will 
cause a more grain-like appearance. The wire netting 
should be placed about one and one-half inches from stone. 
Perfectly white parts are gummed out, or offset sheet cut 
out and laid over the respective places. At your suggestion 
I will be pleased to describe other modes of producing a 
mechanical ‘‘ grain’’ on stone in future issues. The sub- 
ject is an extensive one. 

PROGRESSIVE LITHO SUPPLY HOUSES AND SCHOOLS FOR 
CosMOGRAPHIC StuDy.—This department has received vari- 
ous catalogues from European supply firms. The most 
remarkable ones are: Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt-am-Main, 
and Fr. Krebs, of the same place. These houses issue illus- 
trated books treating of all subjects relating to the graphic 
arts, metal, wood, etc., but especially lithography in its 
relations to photography, aluminum printing and all auxil- 
iary processes and inventions, machines, chemicals, books, 
etc. Various specimens of work done in the different proc- 
esses are inserted, and the announcement that a school for 
the learning of any graphic process is attached to these 
institutions is a unique feature. Not the smallest particle 
seems to be missing to make everything perfect and con- 
venient to purchasers and learners. One of the features of 
the German litho trade publications, is the number of ‘‘ help 
wanted ’’ advertisements appearing of late, but all asking 
for A 1 help. Many are wanted whocan design for show 
cards, make good letter designs, or who understand photo- 
lithography ; also strong colorists, etc., are wanted. 

ALUMINUM PLATES AND PRESSES FOR PRINTING THERE- 
FROM.— A. R., Binghamton, New York, writes: ‘‘Can we 
not use the Huber press, which was built for zinc printing, 
and fasten aluminum plates thereon, or can you name a firm 
who makes a special press for the purpose, also kindly state 
where we can get plates such as Mr. Orcutt uses?”’ <An- 
swer.— The Huber press can be used by changing the 
rollers somewhat. A special press designed for printing 
from aluminum is being built by the Cornwall Press, New 
York. The ready prepared plates are kept by the United 
States Aluminum Printing Plate Company, New York. 
These plates are furnished with the press only, and I am 
informed Mr. Orcutt obtains his rotary presses and plates 
from above named party. The obtaining of prepared plates 
in this country is surrounded with much difficulty as yet, 
for behind the white face of our future printing surface, 
there. seems to lurk a hideous visage of African black. 
The result may be a lost game when it comes to the showing 
of hands. But you will notice the proper treatment for the 
plates in another part of this department, also addresses for 
obtaining the plates. 

CUTTING PRICES, Erc.— F. W. & E. M., New York City, 
ask in a long interview, why we do not array ourselves on 
the side of labor, ‘‘ go for those trade offices who are cutting 
down the prices for litho work, and are making it so hard 
for a good workman to get along ; and why do we give away 




















valuable information, that cost lots of time, hard work and 
money to gather — give it away for the small sum of $2 per 
year!” Answer.— We would say that THE INLAND 
PRINTER is a technical paper, always on the side of labor 
and education, in so far as it tries to help along those who 
are striving for more knowledge and for a higher plane in 
their calling. We hold that knowledge of any kind which 
has progress for its object should not be restrained, and we 
will, therefore, not shrink from giving the most ‘‘ sacred ”’ 
secrets of the trade to those who ask for them, believing at 
all times that through the widest publicity of the very best 
methods known in any trade, that trade can be improved in 
the same ratio as well as the condition of all connected 
therewith. ‘‘Going for’’ those cheap trade offices and many 
other hideous abuses better be left to intelligent trade unions 
for regulation, and to the American common sense, large- 
heartedness of employers, and the laws of supply and 
demand. Inall united, deliberate and consistent action you 
will find this journal within its jurisdiction on the side of 
right and justice. We try to meet conditions, not create 


them. 

ETCHING THE ALUMINUM PLATE.—C. K., Nurnberg: 
The article you refer to was given in THE INLAND PRINTER 
of May, 1897. After the drawing is upon the plate, the etch- 
ing mixture, as described there on page 172, may be used. 
Would only add that, according to Fr. Krebs, phosphoric 
acid can be taken instead of fluoric acid, and we would 
recommend two or four grains less of the latter than given 
in the recipe above quoted. Another method of etching the 
aluminum plate is given in the June issue of Freie Kiinste, 
No. 11, as follows: After the drawing or transfer is on the 
plate, treat with the following mixture: 


MPa daccceksse dens eceseecdcecctecessaecdssive 1,000 grammes 
Sa ahaa dss dcraccine ths wasuids oeees 200 " 
PART MMIC GUN 50.5 oia 5 0: 0' phisin 9 Sine 4 ce'e'n'e nice 50 bs 
ht a eeces cUta sta anieeinn asthe asiices 25 = 


Allow to dry. Another way of preparing aluminum plate 
before working, given by the above authority, is as follows: 
Extract the greasy parts by applying a ten per cent solution 
of potash, leaving to act a few minutes upon the plate. 
Then wash off abundantly with water; repeat this opera- 
tion, then apply a mixture of 


a clinn Sanaa eek is ad be ebaceseeleecved sees 25 grammes 
PN archer eds askin pecin bas ns sgise's tne save'eae 25 - 
BRP ATOCRINIS II Sy oo 5 os oe oc cd- vine ves ccecese 15 6 


Put on with a brush and avoid bubbles. Finally wash very 
carefully before using plate. (N. B.— The substances only 
were given, but we have set down these quantities.) 


LirHo STONE DEPOSIT ON METAL PLATES.—T. F., 
aluminograph artist, writes: ‘‘The plates you mentioned in 
the July INLAND PRINTER are those known as ‘ Kalksinter 
Platten,’ made at one time by Miiller, in Leipsic, and now 
are called the Franklin Litho Plate. I have tried them and 
find them very good. I inclose you samples, and would like 
your opinion thereon; made at the Gray Litho Company, 
New York. I have also inclosed some specimens of work 
photo-lithographed, on aluminum by the asphalt process; a 
peculiarity noticeable is the greater brightness in the colors 
of the latter prints, which seem to speak well for this 
method of printing.’’ Answer.— Thanks for calling my 
attention to the subject of ‘‘Plates.”” In the many substi- 
tutes for litho stone, I had almost lost sight of this matter. 
I have a copy of the Klimsch Allg. Anzeiger of March, 1884, 
in which the matter is described at some length. It seems 
that the benefit of this litho. surface is the fact that the 
amount of carbonate of lime, flint and clay may be varied 
according to the quality of work desired. It is really sur- 
prising that these plates are not better known. I have not 
seen an advertisement since that of 1884, and I am obliged 
that you have called more particular attention to it. The 
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face of the “‘ chief’? in your aluminum sample is very fine, 
although I should have preferred a little more detail in the 
surroundings. Of course, you wanted to concentrate all 
interest on the face, but did it to such an extent that the 
other parts became neglected. The color on the alumino- 
graph is as bright as impressions from type form can be 
made. 


TRANSFERRING HALF-TONE TO STONE.—‘‘ K. in New- 
ark”: ‘In attempting to transfer a half-tone from one of 
the zinc plates furnished by the Benedict Litho Company, 
it struck me as a good idea to reverse these process engrav- 
ings, then inking in such a plate like a copperplate engrav- 
ing, and getting much finer results on the litho press. I am 
not an etcher or artist, but simply a transferrer, and if such 
fine work is wanted nowadays something should be done 
to assist the transferrer, who gets all the blame for bad 
work.’”? Answer.— You mean to make a positive instead of 
a negative, or an intaglio engraving instead of one in relief. 
This process on copper has many excellent features which 
should recommend it to many. Our esteemed associate, Mr. 
Stephen H. Horgan, was the first to introduce it, I believe, 
for I remember his showing it to me about five years ago. 
Still the asphalt process on stone is so developed today that 
this work can be safely done on a good hard stone, with 
more pleasure to the lithographer, and in the litho-printer’s 
own realm, as he understands the manipulating of the stone 
much better than that of plate. You should try to have 
your originals developed direct on stone by asphaltum, not 
albumen methods. 


CONDITIONS AND PURPOSES OF THE CARD COMPETITION.— 
C. S., New York, writes: ‘‘ Referring to the prize competi- 
tion of cards mentioned in THE INLAND PRINTER, would 
like to ask if that is the same collection that was entered for 
exhibition at the centennial celebration of the invention of 
lithography in 1896, in New York, and was abstracted by 
some unknown person, causing quite a stir? What are the 
conditions and guarantee that decision will be unbiased ? 
What will become of the samples sent in, and where shall 
they be sent?’’ Amnswer.— The names of the parties invit- 
ing this competition ought to be a full guarantee that no 
selfish motives are at the bottom of it. The portfolio is 
offered in a spirit of fraternal liberality, and in the hope of 
stimulating more interest in such work. That no selfish 
exchange of specimens is contemplated, it is suggested that 
the cards sent in be placed upon exhibition at the rooms of 
the Lithographic Artists and Engravers’ Association in 
New York, and after the contest is over remain in their pos- 
session. Further, toinsure fair and impartial judgment upon 
the work, ‘‘ outside’ men, i. e., non-association engravers, 
shall participate in making the award, such to have no cards 
on exhibition. Finally, to guard against imposition being 
practiced by unscrupulous engravers, it is stipulated that 
every card sent in shall bear on its back the indorsement of 
the firm or foreman where it has been made. If anyone 
wishes io conceal his identity before the award is made, he 
may place a private mark upon each sample, or upon a 
sealed envelope containing his full name, which will only be 
opened after awards have been made. Specimens must be 
sent in not later than October 31, 1897, and must be sent to 
the eastern office of THE INLAND PRINTER, 150 Nassau 
street, New York, or to a committee that will be named in 
the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. One or more sam- 
ples can be sent in. The contest is open to all litho. 
engravers, and hinges only on ¢echnical execution and under- 
standing of tones and values, etching, shapes of ietters, etc. 
If the engraver has also made the design, that fact will be 
considered separately, and honorable mention made of the 
fact in an engrossing, and then incorporated on the first 
page of the Prize Portfolio, besides being noted in these 
columns. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submit- 
ted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this col- 
umn is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The 
address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should += inclosed in 
all publications sent for review. 

THE National Brewer has adopted an extremely tasteful 
and effective cover design. The principal feature of the 
plate is the panel containing the figures of two youths, the 
maiden plucking a bunch of grapes, and the boy gathering 
asheaf of barley. The lettering is executed in strong and 
artistic style. 

HowArD, AINSLEE & COMPANY, New York, announce in 
their little magazine, issue of August, a change of name 
from the Yellow Kid to the Yellow Book. This departure is 
made in view of the improved and more general character of 
the contents of the periodical, which will hereafter appear 
but once a month. 

THE Ad Book, which has just made its appearance, is to 
be the Pacific Coast exponent of high art in advertising. It 
is edited by Frederick Owen Vail. The Ad Book presents a 
neat and attractive typographical appearance. In sub- 
stance, it has the pungent flavor and pithy matter essential 
to any journal of the advertising press. 

THAT eminent English authority on printing, Mr. John 
Southward, has in preparation a timely work entitled 
‘“‘The Progress of Printing and the Graphic Arts During 
the Victorian Era,’’ which is likely to become a useful and 
authoritative book of reference. It will be copiously illu- 
minated throughout, and as an example of the latest ‘‘tri- 
umph of the Victorian Era,’ it will be entirely set up by the 
linotype composing machine. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, 1889-96. Edited by F. G. Adams, Secretary. Press of the 
Kansas State Printing Company. J. K. Hudson, State Printer. 695 
pages. Topeka, Kansas, 1896. 

Mr. Adams has gathered and arranged seven years of 
discussions and addresses, and reproduced an array of 
official State papers, bearing chiefly on the troublous times 
of squatter days, that will prove a mine of wealth to the 
student of that period. The printing and binding are good. 

F. Dunpas Topp, editor of the Photo-Beacon, Tribune 
building, Chicago, announces that his sequel to ‘First 
Step in Photography ’”’ will be ready October 1, 1897. The 
great success of the ‘‘First Step”’ is not surprising when 
the book is examined. Mr. Todd is well qualified to in- 
struct, being gifted with a clear and readable style. 
‘*Second Step in Photography ”’ will be a complete exposi- 
tion of the art, and will be profusely illustrated. The price 
will be 50 cents. : 

HALTIGAN’S POCKET MANUAL OF READY REFERENCE. By 
P. J. Haltigan, proofreader United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington. Vest pocket size; 160 pages; leather, 50 cents. 

This will prove a handy little reference book to news- 
paper men and printers especially. Besides giving instant 
information on all difficult and confusing points about spell- 
ing, terminations, abbreviations, etc., it provides just the 
data that one needs so often, and for some immediate occa- 
sion. A list of counties, cabinet officers, important inven- 
tions, memorable dates, forms of address, insignia of rank, 
mottoes, and a great number of other similar lists, indicate 
that the selection has been made wisely and with reference 
to actual need and accessibility. Can be purchased of The 
Inland Printer Company. 

HOPKINSON SMITH’S article on the ‘‘ Tennessee Centen- 
nial Exposition,’’ in the September Scribner's, grew out of 
his visit in May as one of the art judges. He made the 
illustrations on the spot, and writes with enthusiasm of 


what he saw. He was most impressed with the pluck of the 

people who could carry out such a big undertaking in the 

midst of financial depression. He adds: ‘‘If I should be 

asked what are the accentuated notes of the Exposition, I 

should answer that they lie in the respect these Tennes- 

seeans have shown for their traditions, and the reverence 
they feel for their past; respect and reverence first for the 
old days of the Confederacy, and next for the days of their 
patron saints— Jackson, Polk, Houston, and the others.”’’ 

Especial interest will be felt in this article by members of 

the Typothetz and the Engravers’ Association, who contem- 

plate visiting the Exposition and the historic spots in the 
vicinity of Nashville next October. 

THE SELF-PROVING ACCOUNTING SYSTEM; including illustra- 
tions of various books and forms in facsimile, with special application 
made to the installment business. A manual for business men, account- 
ants and auditors. By A. O. Kittredge, F. I. A-., and J. F. Brown, 
merchant. 328 pages; cloth, large octavo, $5. Turonto and New York: 
Self-Proving Account Book Company. 

This work is a well printed, neatly bound volume con- 
taining information pertaining to some methods of book- 
keeping that will be new to many. But still it treats of 
tried and tested systems, not of theories. The private 
ledger and perpetual balance sheet is one of its newest 
features, but all parts of the work are presented in such a 
concise and thorough way that the book at once impresses 
one as being immensely valuable. It is evidently intended 
for those having had experience in the matters on which it 
treats, but can be readily comprehended by those less © 
advanced, and is full of useful information to all bookkeep- 
ers and accountants. The discussion and explanation of” 
installment bookkeeping should be read by every account- 
ant in that line, and whether they adopt the excellent plans 
therein set forth or not, they cannot help finding many 
points that will assist them. 


A COMMERCIAL directory of the American republics and 
the European dependencies in Central and South America 
and the West Indies is being prepared by the bureau of 
American Republics, Washington, D.C. The volume will 
be a handsome quarto, 9 by 12 inches, of over twelve hundred 
pages, and will embrace in its contents the following infor- 
mation: Reliable descriptive, geographical, industrial, com- 
mercial and statistical data and map of each country; the 
addresses and lines of business of the commercial houses of 
Latin America and the Hawaiian islands; the names of five 
thousand or more representative manufacturers, merchants, 
shippers and bankers of the United States interested in 
foreign trade, classified under proper headings; the names 
of the trade and commercial organizations, associations and 
unions of the countries embraced in the International Union 
of American Republics; valuable data of transportation 
companies, and trade routes by land and water; railway, 
telegraph and cable facilities, and particulars as to ship- 
ping, port regulations, tariffs and customs laws; patent, 
trade-mark and copyright laws, and commercial licenses, 
passports and postal regulations. The information pub- 
lished in the work has been secured from reliable sources, 
with a view to accuracy and completeness, and with the 
intention of meeting the specific requirements of all lines 
having and seeking foreign trade. Specimen pages and 
duplicate blanks may be procured from Mr. Joseph B. 
Smith, the director of the bureau. American manufacturers 
are now endeavoring to reach for much of the trade in South 
America and other countries that has heretofore been con- 
trolled by Europeans, and this work will be of assistance to 
those desiring to communicate with prospective customers 
in the countries it relates to. 





THOSE who claim advertising to be a drawing in which 
many pay and few profit, might claim the same for many 
other things in this world.—S. O. Z. R. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE UNITED 
TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA, NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE. 


HE Nashville branch of the Typothete has recently 
been reorganized by the election of Mr. J. H. Bruce, 
president; A.B. Tavel, secretary, and 

R. P. Webb, treasurer, and arrangements 
have since been completed for the Nashville 
meeting of the United Typothete, and the 
Engravers’ Association, on October 6, 7 and 
8, 1897. These arrangements are even more 
elaborate than outlined in the August num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER, and as the 
Nashville committee has prepared to carry 
out every detail decided on, the outlook is 
that those attending the Nashville meeting 
will be parties to the most successful and in 
every way delightful meeting of the Typoth- 
ete. A programme has been arranged, but 
as formulated it does not reveal half that will 
be done for the visitors. A reception com- 
mittee will meet trains and escort visitors 
to the headquarters at the Maxwell House. 

On Tuesday, October 5, the Executive Committee will 
meet at an hour yet to be named, as it depends on the arrival 
of the committeemen. At 8 o’clock Tuesday evening there 
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dence will be lavishly decorated, the table beyond compare, 
and some of the most charming of Nashville’s famous beau- 
tiful women will grace the occasion by their presence. 
Another session of the Typothetz will be held Thursday 
morning at 9:30 o’clock, lasting until 12 o’clock, when 
adjournment will be had and the body will take a special 
train, tendered by President Jno. W. Thomas, 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, and visit the Hermitage, the his- 
toric homestead and burial place of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, which is now used as 
the Tennessee Confederate Soldiers’ Home. 
After viewing the famous mansion where 
Jackson lived and died, and visiting his 
tomb, the visitors will be treated to a gen- 
uine old-time Southern barbecue, that must 
be partaken of to be appreciated. One little 
feature connected therewith is the serving of 
the famous mint julep, which will be pre- 
pared by an artist, and the principal ingre- 
dient of which is fourteen years old and was 
secured with much difficulty. Returning 
from the Hermitage, the party will pass 
through the city by train and proceed direct 
to Belle Meade, the most beautiful and most famous stock 
farm in America, if not in all the world. Here is a place as 
lovely as a park, over 6,000 acres in extent, much of it cov- 











BELLE MEADE MANOR, 


will be an informal reception at headquarters, where the 
delegates will be made acquainted. 

The formal sessions of the body will be held at Watkin’s 
Hall, two squares from the Maxwell House, beginning at 
9:30 A.M., Wednesday, October’6, on which occasion Governor 
Robert L. Taylor has consented to deliver an address of 
welcome. Governor Taylor is one of the happiest speakers 
in the country, and for several years before he was recalled 
to the governor’s chair was successful on 
the lecture platform. A brief afternoon 
session will be held, but at 3 o’clock 
special cars will be called into service to 
carry the visitors to the Centennial Expo- 
sition. Returning to the Maxwell for din- 
ner, the evening calls for a reception and 
dance at the residence of President J. H. 
Bruce, at 310 North High street. This 
will be one of the best appointed social 
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United Typothetz. events of the season. The elegant resi- 
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ered with primeval forest through which hundreds of wild 
red deer roam. The farm is in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, and on the magnificent blue grass pastures hundreds 
of Jersey cattle feed ; but the half a million dollars’ worth 
of lordly thoroughbreds attract most of the visitors to Belle 
Meade. Here are to be seen Iroquois, the winner of the 
English Derby and the St. Leger; the unbeaten Tremont, 
the famous Luke Blackburn, and half a dozen other stallions 
not so well known. Here also lies buried in his paddock 
the great Enquirer, to which a monument was recently 
erected. Over a hundred brood mares and half as many 
colts and fillies, fine as silk, browse on the pastures, and the 
visit to Belle Meade will ever be remembered. After taking 
in all these sights, the party will return as far as the expo- 
sition and spend the evening there. 

On Friday, October 8, the Typothetz will meet as usual 
at 9:30 A.M., and adjourn at will. This will be the closing 
business session, and the evening will be spent at the expo- 
sition, the finale being a magnificent banquet at the West 
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Side Driving Club in the exposition grounds. The ladies 
will be given a luncheon in the roof garden café on the 
Woman’s building near by. The banquet will be one of 
the most elaborate ever given in Nashville. Dr. R. L. C. 
White, an old newspaper man and now Supreme Keeper 
of the Records and Seal, Knights of Pythias, has consented 
to act as master of ceremonies, and no man in Nashville 
is more capable of satisfactorily performing the duties 
attached. 

Saturday will be taken up with social visits and arrang- 
ing for the departure for home. The delegates and their 
friends will be permitted to stop over and visit the wonder- 
ful Mammoth Cave if they come through Louisville over 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, or return that way. 
It is anticipated a number of visitors will take advantage 
of this. 

The Maxwell House, the official headquarters, is con- 
ducted upon the European plan, and can accommodate 
between five and six hundred guests, but many of the visit- 
ors expect to stop at the Tulane Hotel 
(European plan), or at the Duncan 
(American plan). 

The Brandon Printing Company has 
prepared a magnificent souvenir of the 
occasion, which will be presented to all 
those who attend the sessions of either 
association. 

Following is a list of delegates and 
alternates elected up te date of going 
to press: 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—Delegates : George 
E. Matthews, A. C. Van Duzee, F. W. 
Heath, George R. Jones, A. B. Floyd, 
J. S. Wilson, F. N. Burt, A. T. Brown. 
Alternates: J. A. Pierce, W. N. Mc- 
Mullen, W. H. Wright, Jr., Joseph 
Baer, R. L. Cox, H. C. Spendelow, 
Peter Paul, Reinecke and Zesch. 

CINCINNATI, OnIO.—Delegates: Al- 
len Collier, W. B. Carpenter, John F. 
Earhart, George C. James, A. H. Pugh, 
George A. Armstrong, John B. David- 
son, C. J. Krehbiel, F. W. Keating. 
Alternates: H. J. Anderson, W. A. 
Stuart, F. J. Diehm, George W. Blum, 
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Andrew McDonald, Fred Spencer, 
Adolph Dryer, C. A. Sanders, John H. 
Gibson. 

CLEVELAND, OnHI0.—VDelegates: C. 
Winn, A. C. Rogers, C. O. Bassett, 
W. Munhall. Alternates: F.B. Berry, 
E. F. Hamm, A. S. Brooks, M.S. Coggs- 
hall. 

GALVESTON, Texas.—Delegate : 
George M. Courts. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Delegates: W.H. 
Bates, A. B. Pickett. Alternates: W.G. 
Holmes, William Fitzgerald. 

NORFOLK AND PORTSMOUTH, VA.— 
Delegates: W.A. Fiske, John E. Burke. 
Alternates: W. A. Edwards, W. T. 
Barron. 

PitTsBuRG, Pa.—Delegates : Percy 
F. Smith, Joseph Eichbaum, H. P. 
Pears. Alternates: Theodore Sproull, 
H. J. Murdoch, A. C. Shaw. 

RocHESTER, N. Y.—Delegates: M. 
H. Smith, E. R. Andrews, A. J. Weg- 
man, R. M. Swinburne, Ernest Hart. 
Alternates: J. H. Clapperton, W. F. 
Balkan, E. C. Tanger, Charles Mann. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.— Delegates : S. F. Myerson, H. S. Hart, 
Stewart Scott, W. H. Woodward, Edwin Freegard, W. L. 
Becker, G. D. Barnard, C. M. Skinner, H. Feldbush, C. 
Mitchell, F. Gottschalk, W. S. Donelson. Alternates: 
Charles Crutsinger, John Bermel, A. Noble, M. J. Gilbert, 
Carl Schraubstadter, L. Sanders, S. Burnham, A. Gilliam, 
L. Hale, C. D. Garnett, A. Whippie, W. B. Becktold. 

St. PaAuL, Minn.— H. D. Brown, chairman. Delegates : 
E. P. Penniman, George M. Stanchfield, W. S. Potter, L. D. 
Bissell, W. F. Repke. Alternates: M. Treacy, J. S. Pin- 
ney, P. C. Zander, H. L. Collins, E. Randall. 

Troy, N. Y.— Delegates: E.H. Foster, A. E. Stone, H. 
Stowell. Alternates: E. H. Lisk, J. W. Smith, W. Powers. 

Other cities not in the above list will be fully represented 
at the convention. Details concerning the photo-engravers’ 
meeting are not fully arranged, but on opposite page will be 
found a few facts relating to it. The illustrations of the 
Mammoth Cave will be interesting to those who contemplate 
a visit to that marvel of nature. 





ARCADE APPROACH TO THE HERMITAGE. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE, 


THE PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MEETING. 

A national meeting of the photo-engravers will be held 
in Nashville early in October, during the time the United 
Typothetz is in session, and it is expected the organization 
of a national association will be completed at that time. 
The headquarters will be at the Duncan Hotel, and the meet- 
ings will be held at the Chamber of Commerce. 

The plan of this organization, as stated last month, is not 
for the purpose of advancing prices, but to establish better 


IN THE MAMMOTH 


KENTUCKY. 


regulations and understandings, remove prejudices and 
prevent the disastrous cutting of prices. That a plan of 
this kind would result in permanent good to the trade, no 
one can doubt. It is to be hoped a large delegation of 
photo-engravers from all sections of the country will assem- 
ble at Nashville, and that the organization will be per- 
fected. W.H. Tenney, of Boston, is chairman of the com- 
mittee and would be glad to receive suggestions from photo- 
engravers everywhere concerning the proposed plan. 


CAVE, KENTUCKY. 
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ISIS 


IROQUOIS GONDENSED SBRIBES. 


ee 








Originated by THE GRESGENT TYPE GOMPANY, 346-348 Dearborn Street, Ghicago. 
ee 
Caps, $2.55 L,. C., $2.35 


5A, 8a, $4.90 36 POINT IROQUOIS CONDENSED 


FAGIS AND THEORIES 
Gonsensi of Public Opinion 


6A, 9a, $4.25 30 PoINT IROQUOIS CONDENSED Caps, $2.20 L. C., $2.05 


GALGONDA HAS ITs RIVAL 
Invest in Iroquois Gondensed $ 


8A, 12a, $3.75 24 Point IROQUOIS CONDENSED Caps, $1.95 L. C., $1.80 


~APOLLONIG IRRIDESGENGE— 
Glassical Effort in Modern Typography 


10 A, 16a, $3.00 18 POINT IROQUOIS CONDENSED Caps, $1.50 L. C., $1.50 


WONDERFUL EVOLUTION OF THE SPEGIES 
Gharacteristics of the Prototype Well Preserved 


10 POINT IROQUOIS CONDENSED 
Caps, $1.35 L.C. $1.15 


12 Point IROQUOIS CONDENSED 


18A, 22a, $2.75 Caps, $1.50 L.C., $1.25 | 994 30a, $2.50 





EFFERVESGENT FRIENDSHIPS 


Tactics of Peripatetic Panhandlers | 


8 Point IROQUOIS CONDENSED 
25A, 36a, $2.25 Caps, $1.15 L.C., $1.10 


~~ DAME FORTUNE HAS NO FAVORITES ~ 


It Takes Good Management and Perseverance to Win | 


SUGH TRAGIGAL TALES OF WOE 
Should Make Lachrymal Glands 0’erflow 


6 POINT IROQUOIS CONDENSED 
30A, 42a, $2.00 Caps, $1.10 L. C., $ .90 
AS A DUTY TO MANKIND, OUR GHILDREN SHOULD 
~Inherit Sound Gonstitutions and Good Mental Endowments~ 








CONNER, FENDLER & Co., 56 Beekman St., New York. 


FOR SALE BY 
DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY Co., 55 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 





THE SCARRF & O’CONNOR Co., 256 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. 
‘TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY Co., 44 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario; 646 Craig St., Montreal, Quebec; 


286 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, and 520 Cordova St., Vancouver. 
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Originated and Manufactured by American Type Founders Co. 


Im stock and for sale hy all its Branches and Agencies 
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Copperplate Roman. 


Type that does not look like type. Successful imitation of Copperplate Engraving. 
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Midsummer 


F Kegureyy NVM Holiday Number. 
BER ; AVGVS I: August. 


AMERICAN POSTER By H, L. BRIDWELL, Two PostEeRS BY MAXFIELD PARRISH, 























SARAH BERNHARDT CARICATURED. SARAH BERNHARDT IDEALIZED, 








PORTRAIT OF Hy. MAYER. 








POSTER-LORE, AND THE NEWER MOVEMENTS. 
CONDUCTED BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


All specimens submitted for criticism, and all correspondence on this 
head, should be addressed personally to the writer, in care of this office. 
Designs intended for reproduction must be mailed flat, or properly pro- 
tected by tube if rolled. 

@a, 

THE coming theatrical season in the United States should show an im- 
provement in the class of posters used to advertise plays and performers. 
For the past season or two there have been enough artistic posters imported 
with foreign plays to show our managers that it pays to use really fine sheets. 
Our coming winter will, one hopes, see some of the posters Mr. Dudley 
iiardy has been doing lately for various light entertainments in England ; 
and these should stimulate native industry. Messrs. Bridwell and Butler, 
jor the Strobridge lithographing firm, should do something well worth seeing, 
and I think Mr. Scotson Clark will doa number 
of posters for plays controlled by Manager E. E. 
Rice. 


Qa 

In the competition the Century held last year 
it will be remembered that the second to Mr. 
Leyendecker’s first prize was by Mr. Maxfield 
Parrish. This latter design was used for the 
August (midsummer holiday) number of the Cen- 
tury, and is shown on opposite page in reduction. 

Curiously enough Mr. Parrish also supplied 
the August Scribner’s with a poster, the nature 
of which is very nearly akin to the Century design. 
It shows a girl seated, facing to the right; both 
the-lettering and the background remind one of 
A the earlier design. : 





@a. 

From one pole to another, in art, is a far cry. 
Given the same subject, and one temperament in 
treating it will voice optimism, another pessimism. 
It is these temperamental differences that make 
black-and-white and decorative art interesting. 
Opposite I have tried, by contrast, to prove 
this very clearly. Against the charmingly deco- 
rative menu-card devised by A. Mucha for Sarah 
Bernhardt I show the cruelly mordant caricature 
of C. Léandre. These two designs typify the 
extremes. Mucha is well known to collectors of 
posters ; he is specially retained by Mme. Bern- 
hardt’s theater. Léandre is, to my mind, the 
greatest caricaturist in the world today. His delineation of the French 
actress, reproduced here, is from Le Are ; in that same paper he lately did 
a cartoon of Queen Victoria that, as art, was simply marvelous, however 
much one might question the taste of choosing this subject. As astudy in 
method, no less than mood, I hope these two designs will be generally inter- 
esting and instructive. 








poy fey 
ug ra) 


By Himself. 


@a 


In the days I first went journaling in Chicago it happened that some 
chance brought me to an editorial chair in the offices of Light. That paper 
failed, of course, being much before its time, but to it I owe my first intro- 
duction to the work of several artists who have since become familiar to the 
public at large. One of these was Mr. Hy. Mayer. Since several of this 
artist’s designs for programmes and posters are well known to collectors it 
is not necessary to explain him at great length now. Posters are not, how- 
ever, his main industry. In black-and-white and colored “comics,” in 
fecundity of humorous notions, Mr. Mayer is now one of the best known 
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A DECORATION By A. RASSENFOSSE, 
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artists our illustrated weeklies use. Almost every other week 7ruth has 
shown a full page, in color, by Mr. Mayer, and the posters he did for the 
same paper are doubtless familiar to collectors. It is a most fierce picture of 














BOLANYO 


OPIE READ'S| 
NEW NOVEL 

PVBLISHED BY 

WAY & WILLIAMS 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL BOOKSELLERS 


CHICAGO 











THREE-SHEET POSTER BY MAXFIELD PARRISH. 


himself that Mr. Mayer has done for us, but one can assure the world at 
large that he is not really such a flaming Mephistopheles as he has painted 
himself, 

@Aa. 

A THREE-SHEET by Mr. Maxfield Parrish advertising Mr. Opie Read’s 
novel, “‘ Bolanyo,” is being shown on the billboards. Messrs. Way & Wil- 
liams, of Chicago, purpose allowing for a demand from collectors for this 
poster, and I believe there will be some for disposal at $1 each, or $2 mounted 
and varnished. 

@a. 


A NEw book of Edward (Chimmie Fadden) Townsend’s is to contain 

fifty drawings by F. A. Nankivell. 
Ga. 

DupLEyY Harpy’s sheet for the comic opera, “The Yeoman of the 

Guard,” lately improved the looks of London’s walls. 
@Aa. 

THE new part of the Mudres de 1’ Affiche shows a Cheret, an Ibels, an 
English poster by Morrow for “‘ The New Woman,” and a design by the 
Belgian artist, Fernand Toussaint. 

Qa. 

HERE is Mr. Ambrose Bierce’s word-picture of the cover-design for 

“Dreams of Today,” shown in the August number of THE INLAND 


PRINTER: 

“ . . . + Oneof Mr. Nankivell’s astonishing creations, representing 
a benevolent young woman who has given all her clothing to the poor, kneel- 
ing among the ruins of an ancient temple, while a brace of storks, mounted 








a as 3 
etwTr ie celat S d SoLa 
THE PRIZEWINNING POSTER IN A FRENCH COMPETITION. 


on one leg each and resembling wicked old men as hard as ever they can, 
view her with a critic’s eye, nor pass her imperfections by. One of them, be 
it said to his credit, compassionately proffers the shelter of his wing to pro- 
tect her from the heat of the stars and the gaze of the other stork.” 

@a. 

In the competition for a poster advertising the Paris journal, L’£c/air, 
adecision has been reached giving to H. Thomas the first prize. A black-and- 
white of the winning design is here shown. 

@A. 

NotHING in English published art has excited so much comment lately 
as the color sketches Mr. W. Nicholson has been showing in the New Aeview. 
In June a portrait of Queen Victoria aroused all England to discussion ; in 


@ENTURY | 
1 lates , 




















PosTER BY GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 


July there followed an equally brilliant drawing of Sarah Bernhardt, and 
August saw a sketch of General Roberts. 

The portrait of the queen seemed, to many critics, to verge on carica- 
ture; to me it is simply an admirable character-study. Mr. Nicholson is 
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one of the “‘ Beggarstaffs,’’ known to poster-collectors for many fine designs, 
notably the Harper’s sheet for England. 
Ca, 

GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS has designed the Century poster for 
September. It represents a maiden of Pornic, on the coast of Brittany, in 
characteristic peasant garb. We reproduce it. 

@a. 

In Germany there now seems to be the greatest progress in general 
interest in the poster. Niiremberg now has a periodical devoted exclusively 
to poster collecting. It is Das Plakat, and is illustrated. 


@a. 

EXCELLENT illustrations by Maxfield Parrish for a children’s story of 
Kenneth Grahame’s were features of the August Scribuer’s. Mr. Parrish, 
I learn, is presently to illustrate a book of stories for the Chicago firm of 
Way & Williams. 

SA. 


THERE have been twoadditions tothe ‘* Bodley Booklets ” issued by John 
Lane, under a cover-design by Bradley. One is ‘‘The Making of a School- 
Girl,”’ by Evelyn Sharp; the other is ‘‘ The Quest of the Gilt-Edged Girl,” 
by Richard Le Lyrienne. 

@Aa. 

THERE is appearing in Le Aire, of Paris, a series of caricatures of 
crowned heads that every artist should study; these cartoons are not only 
entertaining, they are an education. Three, by C. Léandre, showing Queen 
Victoria, President Faure and King Leopold, are especially brilliant. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY CHARLES M. CHAPMAN. 


The month of July was not so prolific of patents in the art of printing as 
some previous months, but the improvements are of a high class and show 
considerable progress in the various branches. Following is an outline of the 
patents : 

The throw-off mechanism of Fig. 1 is the invention of James Edgar Lee, 
of Chicago, Illinois. One of the several objects of this invention is to provide 
means for causing the parts to become automatically locked in either position 
to which they may be set. Another object is to provide simple mechanism 
for shifting the eccentric shaft when it is desired to throw the impression on 
or off, and at the same time avoid independent rotary movement of the eccen- 
tric shaft during the operation of the press. 

The printing machine of Fig. 2 has been improved by Alfred F. Harris, 
Charles G. Harris and William H. Smiley, of Niles, Ohio, said Alfred F. 
Harris and said Smiley having assigned to said Charles G. Harris. They 
have provided for automatically stopping the machine immediately any break 
occurs in the feed supply. This is secured by an electric circuit which is 
broken when the proper feed supply is maintained and closed instantly any 
break occurs in said supply, the closing resulting in lowering the impression 
cylinder and the shifting of the driving belt, bringing the press to a stop. 

The color printing press of Fig. 3 has been improved by Vittorio Turati, 
of Milan, Italy. The object of the invention is to obtain cleaner and more 
quickly drying impressions from the colors, and to take a greater number of 
such impressions, the improvement permitting the colors to be used in a 
harder state. 

Fig. 4 shows a press of the rotary impression cylinder class, having the 
sheet-delivering apparatus applied thereto, invented by Robert Miehle, of 
Chicago, Illinois, assignor by mesne assignment to the Miehle Printing Press 
& Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, Illinois. This invention is to pro- 
vide means for delivering the sheet to the receiving table with the printed 
side up, employing therefor a set of stationary stripping fingers and alsoa 
fly frame to receive the sheets and carry them bodily from the impression 
cylinder and deposit them upon the table. 

The device of Fig.5 is for feeding printing presses, and is the invention 
of Charles G. Harris, of Niles, Ohio, who has assigned to the Harris Auto- 
matic Press Company, of Niles, Ohio. Its special application is to cards and 
envelopes, which are taken from the bottom of the pile. 

The linotype machine of Fig. 6 involves the improvements of David S. 
Kennedy, of Brooklyn, New York, assignor to the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, of New York City. A stop or buffer is arranged in such position . 
as to arrest and sustain the lower ends of the descending spaces as they enter 
the line in course of composition, in such manner as to give them support 
and also to prevent them from twisting or slipping out of position. 

The inking mechanism of the cylinder press of Fig. 7 has been improved 
by Henry A. Wise Wood, of New York City, who has assigned to the Camp- 
bell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, of New York. By the 
arrangement shown the stroke of the bed is kept constant and short, and the 
bed is accessible from the rear by placing the rear ink fountain and distrib- 
uting apparatus adjacent to the impression cylinder. 

The printing machine of Fig. 8 has been improved in many particulars 
by John J. Clause, of Chicago, Illinois, assignor to Franklin Rudolph, of 
Chicago, Illinois. Among other devices are a gripperless feed for the sheets, 
means for adjusting the sheet with relation to the codperating carrying 
cylinder, and means for the independent adjustment of the inking form- 
roller with relation to the distribution and form cylinder. 

The sheet delivering and folding mechanism of Fig. 9 is the invention of 
William H. Jessup, of Poughkeepsie, New York. By the mechanism shown, 
the sheet, as it leaves the tapes of the conveyer, is prevented from curling, 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


and the construction of the conveyer frame enables it, when not in use, to be 
dropped down against the folder frame without straining the tapes. 

Two patents have been granted to Louis K. Johnson and Abbot A. Low, 
of Brooklyn, New York, who have assigned in each case to The Alden Type 
Machine Company, of New York City, both for improvements in typesetting 
appliances. One relates to the means for adjusting the type forwarder to 
words or combinations of different lengths, and dispenses with the ordinary 
mechanism for reciprocating the type pusher, using instead a finger lever 
acting upon a rock-lever which controls the pusher; while the other relates to 
a certain form of setter case, wherein the springs are dispensed with, and 
also one side of the holder. 

James L. Lee, of Chicago, Illinois, has improved printers’ blocks for 
holding electrotypes and other printing plates in the form while being printed 
from. : 
Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, has produced sheet-delivering 
mechanism for printing presses so contrived as to apply sufficient tension 
to properly straighten the paper, and practically prevent the formation of 
creases or folds. 

An improved machine for trimming or dressing printers’ leads, such as 
linotype slugs, has been produced by Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., and Charles 
h. Schilling, of St. Louis, Missouri, who have assigned to the Western 
Engravers’ Supply Company, of St. Louis, Missouri. 

A printing die has been patented by Frederick George Jahn, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, assignor by mesne assignment to DeForest Settle, receiver 
of the International Postal Supply Company, of New York. This die is to 
be used in machines for postmarking and stamp canceling, and provides an 
efficient and economical device for the purpose. 





AN Indianapolis man predicts that the daily journals 
and magazines of the future will be printed on green paper, 
because green is nature’s color and is consequently less 
harmful to the eye than any other color. He thinks we 
shall have less use for oculists when all printed matter is 
placed on green paper. ‘‘We have observed,’’ says an 
exchange, with an eye to the main chance, ‘‘ that the green 
paper issued from the Government Printing Office is most 
pleasing to the eye and the easiest to circulate.—Newspaper 
Maker. 


REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples 
intended for review under this head should be mailed to this office 
flat, and plainly marked on corner ‘‘ ALPHA.”’ 


J. H. Tirrt, Neillsville, Wisconsin: Card and letter-head. Both neat 
specimens of composition and presswork. 

A PACKAGE of miscellaneous work from The Sanderses, 144 Maiden 
Lane, New York, composition and presswork on which are good. 

From the Independent Company, Massillon, Ohio, samples of general 
work of an ordinary character, both as to composition and presswork. 

W. A. T. CARRELL, 20 Exchange street, Buffalo, New York: Business 
card, printed in green and copper-bronze. Composition and presswork fair, 
embossing good. 

From S. S. Lesslie, 402-404 Camp street, New Orleans, Louisiana: Several 
samples of cards, some of which are good specimens of display composition. 
Presswork is good on all. 

CLYDE A. Dopps, Sandoval, Illinois, submits two blotters for compar- 
ison and criticism. The Charles D. Merritt blotter is the better piece of 
work, but the register is not perfect. 

From Willi C. Cantrell, with Atlanta Litho & Printing Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia: Cards, letter-heads, etc., composition on which is neat and well 
displayed and presswork excellent. 

GEORGE E. Frost, Beverly, Massachusetts: Bill-heads, cards, etc.; 
composition neat and presswork fair. Imprint on fourth page of Peter 
Callely’s card is much too prominent. 

From Ray Printing Company, Lansing, Michigan: A blotter and an 
** Announcement,” each printed in three colors, the composition being artistic, 
and the presswork, colors and register good. 

“THE FITTON FIREMAN” is ¢he title of a souvenir programme of 
eighty pages and cover, 6 by %%% inches, oblong, printed by the Rockville 
Journal Press, Rockville, Connecticut. The composition and general get-up 
is good, but the stock is not so goad as it might be for such a work, and the 
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presswork might be improved, especially on the half-tones, which are flat and 
spotted. The cover is neat, and the book being punched and tied with yellow 
ribbon presents a good appearance. 

Cc. R. KEMBLE, 7ribune, Greenville, Ohio: Your envelope corner card, in 
two colors, is a good job of composition, and the presswork, considering the 
difficulties under which you labored, is excellent. 

ApAMS Bros., Topeka, Kansas, submit a catalogue of sixteen pages, 
printed in black, brown and red, and cover printed in black, blue and gold, 
on blue stock. The work is well done in every particular. 

Ep KEOGH, 386-388 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, submits a page in- 
tended for insertion in the Milwaukee City Directory. It is a plain business 
card, printed in black, gold, red and photo-brown. Composition is neat and 
presswork good. 

From Henry R. Wheeler, Atlantic City, New Jersey: Several samples of 
commercial work of good quality, both as to composition and presswork. ‘The 
card of “‘ The Brevoort,”’ set in Victoria Italic, is the best of the lot, being 
nicely balanced and evenly spaced. 

From Gil H. Kyle, York, Pennsylvania: Eight-page roster and histori- 
cal souvenir of Sandilands Commandery, Knights of Malta. A handsome 
piece of work in many colors. Composition is good, and well displayed, and 
presswork excellent, colors well chosen and in perfect register. 

A NEATLY designed and well printed business card comes to us from 
T. E. Ormsby, with Hull’s Printing House, 615 San Juan de Letran, Mexico. 
It is set in Bradley series of type, printed in bronze-blue and red on buff 
stock, and is a very good sample of composition and presswork. 

ELMutTT CLIFTON, Hove, near Brighton, England, sends a varied assort- 
ment of society and commercial printing. The composition is gener>"ly well 
done, though in some instances too much border and rulework has been used. 
The color schemes are mostly harmonious and presswork is good. 

SoME samples of their own office stationery irom the Woodruff Adver- 
tising Novelty House, Ravenna, Ohio, showing ©. ginal decorative designs by 
George R. Woodruff. The designs are artistic, as is also the printing of the 
same incolors. All are first-class specimens of letterpress printing. 

From Theo. P. Stoll, Kensington avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : 
Business card printed in blue and red on green stock. Composition is of an 
ordinary character ; presswork fair. Color arrangement would have been 
better if plain K and P had been used and K, L, P and H printed in red 
instead of only the K and P. 

TuHE Moore & Langen Printing Company, Terre Haute, Indiana, sub- 
mits samples of four-page folder in two colors and business card in three colors 
and gold, the work of F. J. Weldele, compositor, ‘‘ who is a close student of 
THE INLAND PRINTER.” Thework is well conceived and neatly executed, 
showing him to be a typographic artist. ‘The presswork is also good. 

REDFIELD Bros,., 411-415 Pearl street, New York, submit a programme 
of the Twenty-seventh annual meeting of the New Jersey State Dental 
Society, which is a neat production, printed in black and’ red, the cover 
being in dark green and red on sea-green rough stock, sewed with red floss 
silk. Composition, presswork and binding are all of first-class quality. 


PATERSON & WHITE, 518-520 Minor street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
have issued a booklet of eight pages and cover, entitled “‘ Making a Good 
Impression.” It is printed on parchment paper, in Jenson Old Style, in red 
and black. The cover has a handsomely printed and embossed figure of a 
lady, with the title printed in black with red underscore rules. The work is 
very well done. 

THE American Type Founders’ Company has issued a specimen book 
of typewriter types, showing eleven different faces. From these a printer 
should have no difficulty in selecting one or more that would prove satisfac- 
tory for printing imitation typewritten circulars. The sample book is 
printed on laid paper, in black and purple inks, inclosed in a cover with 
handsome design made from borders on front page. 


Tue Chasmar-Winchell Press, 141-155 Twenty-fifth street East, New 
York, submit two catalogues — the Monarch and Barnes bicycles— the work 
on which is of a superior class, The typography is well arranged, the half- 
tone illustrations first-class, and the presswork, in black and tints, excellent. 
The cover designs are works of art in the truest sense. Such work might be 
equaled by other printers, but we think it would be hard to excel. 

E. R. Smitu & SON, publishers of the News and Eastern Townships 
Advocate, St. Johns, Quebec, send a letter-head, and a circular in blue and 
red. The composition on both is well done. The circular is not the work 
of an experienced man as to the wording. There is too much verbiage. 
There is no crispness—no argument. The display type is necessarily 
small and the compositor did a good job and the presswork is excellent. 

“ BLUE AND WHITE” is the title of a souvenir published by the summer 
class of 1897, Los Angeles (Cal.) High School. It is a somewhat pretentious 
work of 124 pages and cover, illustrated with half-tones and original draw- 
ings by the pupils. The composition is good, the advertisements being well 
displayed, and the presswork excellent. The work is from the press of 
George Rice & Sons, 311-313 New High street, Los Angeles, California. 

Lor1nG Cogs & Co., Worcester, Massachusetts, submit samples of 
note paper and envelope of a peculiar shape and size, which, they state, they 
“got from the British Printer, size called ‘ Victoria Note’ and used because 
‘the Queen will not read a folded sheet.’”? The size is a four-page 5% by 7 
sheet, the envelope a trifle larger, to admit of the sheet being inserted with- 
out folding. Pages 1and 2 are used for writing on, and pages 3 and 4 for 
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printing an announcement of their micro-ground knives. The printing is 
neatly done, and the envelope is printed both back and front. It is some- 
thing of a novelty, and Loring Coes & Co. expect the “* American Royalty” 
will take kindly to it. 

WILitIaAM F. ScHEMPP, Brodhead, Wisconsin, submits a package of 
fine letterpress printing. The quality of each is so good that it is hard to 
say which is best, but a booklet, “‘ Summer Fancies,” is a handsome piece of 
work, printed in bronze-blue, with vignette illustrations in brown, on heavy 
enameled stock. We favorably commented on Mr. Schempp’s work some 
time ago, but the package under review gives evidence of great improve- 
ment since then. The presswork on some of the samples might be better. 

“ILLUSTRATED LONDON ” (Ontario, Canada) is a handsome souvenir 
of 136 pages, 9 by 12 inches, printed on heavy enameled stock, with beauti- 
fully colored and embossed cover. It is very freely illustrated with half-tone 
engravings of fine quality and contains-a colored map of Western Ontario. 
The printing is admirable, the half-tone illustrations being beautifully clear. 
It is one of the best jobs of presswork that has come into our hands for a long 
time. The book is printed and issued by the London Printing & Litho 
Company, London, Ontario. 

A PACKAGE of varied samples of work reaches us from Hatch, Delano 
& Co., Galveston, Texas. The cards show taste and care in composition and 
finish. ‘The letter and bill heads — combined type and engraving — are neat 
samples of work. The poster is artistically designed, and colors full and 
well balanced. The job ticket and envelope is very complete in details, and 
is no doubt a valuable record for reference. ‘The blotter is a neat piece of 
rule-and-border work and type display. The whole collection bears evidence 
of careful and artistic treatment in all departments. 

J. H. RITCHIE, Waverly, Illinois, forwards a large package of general 
work, which is of a high degree of merit, both in composition and presswork. 
It is far above what one might expect to see from a town of 1,400 inhabit- 
ants, and shows that Mr. Ritchie studies to produce the best he can with the 
material at his command. A show card and programme of an entertain- 
ment, in the Old English style of spelling, are very unique and amusing. 
In his letter Mr. Ritchie refers to ‘“‘a sealed envelope on the back of the 
package”’ as containing a job for the ‘‘ Country Cousins’ Competition.”” No 
such envelope was received, it having evidently been displaced in transit. 

THE official souvenir of the thirty-first National Encampment, G. A. R., 
at Buffalo, New York, is a novelty in the line of souvenir books. It contains 
ninety-six pages, printed in various colors. All the right-hand pages show 
half-tone views of buildings and places of interest in and around Buffalo, 
with portraits of principal officers and prominent members of the G. A. R. 
The left-hand pages contain a history of the organization and its affiliated 
societies, each page of type being surrounded with vignettes illustrating 
scenes and incidents of the war. The cover represents a buffalo’s head, 
printed in natural colors, and tied on with a red, white and blue ribbon. A 
cutting-die the shape of the head has been used for trimming the book, thus 
giving it a unique appearance. The Courier Company, of Buffalo, did the 
designing, engraving, printing and binding, and are to be congratulated 
upon the satisfactory and pleasing result attained. 





TRADE NOTES. 


T. O. MetTcALF & Co., printers, Boston, announce the 
withdrawal of Mr. Arthur W. Glines from their firm. 


WILLIAM A. GIBSON has been placed in charge of the 
city office of J. Manz & Co., 160 Adams street, Chicago. 


THE merchant who prints his business card with a rub- 
ber stamp seldom makes a good impression.—/Press and 
Printer. 

A NEw designing and photo-engraving house has been 
established in Worcester, Massachusetts, by H. Grant 
Berryman. 

HARPER & BROTHERS now have a London branch, hav- 
ing bought out the business of Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
Some valuable copyrights of the late George du Maurier are 
said to have been acquired by the transaction. 

Many large importing houses give great care to the prep- 
aration of literature they issue. The camping edition of 
the Art Domestic, a monthly received from E. J. Arnold, in 
charge of the department of typography and advertising of 
Goldberg, Bowen & Co., San Francisco, is a good example 
of the attention paid to typographical effects in the better 
class of ‘‘ house organ’”’ periodicals. 

THE establishment of the Prouty Press Company, at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, to manufacture steel type to 
print on wood, is just announced. Frank C. Winn has been 
appointed superintendent of the factory. <A printers’ sup- 
ply house will be opened in connection with the plant, and 
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with the branch office at Boston, will be in charge of 
Charles L. Shaw, treasurer of the company. 


CoLumBus, Ohio, proposes to tax the typesetting ma- 
chines in the newspaper offices there, if any law can be 
found to reach them. The matter will probably be fought 
in the courts and a test case made if the matter is pushed 
by the special board of equalization. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Messrs. J. C. and Frank X. 
Leyendecker that the, have opened a studio in the Chicago 
Stock Exchange building, suite-1114. The brilliant decora- 
tive work of these artists will commend them a patronage 
which we trust will justify their faith in the Windy City and 
in the lanate West. 

CHARLES S. KESSLER, who has been for nineteen years 
connected with the Miami Union Publication Company, 
Troy, Ohio, has severed his connection with that firm and 
started in business for himself. He has decided to style 
his oftice: ‘‘ Kessler’s Printery — Sign of the Washington 
Press.’’ He intends to do the better class of jobwork. 


THE National Association of Manufacturers has perfected 
plans for the establishment of an exhibition warehouse for 
the display of samples of American-made goods in the city 
of Caracas, Venezuela. The general offices of the company 
are at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Mr. Theodore C. 
Search is president. Mr. Rudolph Dolge has spent several 
months in Venezuela making preliminary arrangements, 
and is now engaged in the organization of the enterprise. 
A prospectus has been prepared and rules and regulations 
of the warehouse arranged, and an examination of these 
would indicate that the undertaking has been planned upon 
practical lines. Mr. Dolge takes considerable interest in 
the printing and advertising business, having had charge 
of the advertising of Alfred Dolge & Sons for many years, 
and had in mind the arranging of a complete model print- 
ing office to run in connection with the warehouse, if he 
receives proper encouragement. The idea would be not to 
compete with other printers in that city, but simply to have 
a practical working plant to do such work as was needed 
by the association, by means of which the various presses, 
paper cutters and material of American manufacturers 
could be shown in a more practical way than if simply 
upon exhibition ina wareroom. It is to be hoped that the 
type founders and dealers in printers’ materials generally 
will assist the association in this venture, as business will 
undoubtedly result if the matter is properly undertaken. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

Arrangement has been made to add to the interest of 
this department of THE INLAND PRINTER by introducing 
the feature of criticism as in the other departments of the 
paper. It is the desire to give to editors the benefit of the 
opinions and advice of an experienced critic in the mechan- 
ical preparation of newspapers. Publishers and editors 
of papers desiring to make use of this department will 
please send their papers marked plainly ‘‘for criticism,”’ 
not later than the first of each month, in order to insure 
attention in the issue following. 

THE Syracuse (N. Y.) Zvening News, after an existence 
of several years, has suspended publication. 

F. H. ADAMS has assumed entire control as editor and 
manager of the Hvening Star, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

THE Bedford (Pa.) Gazette has been receiving compli- 
ments for the complete new dress of type with which it now 
greets its readers. 

CHANGE in the management of the Shenandoah (Iowa) 
Tuesday World has placed Mr. A. S. Bailey in charge of the 
mechanical department, with E.O. Davys and Ray Oviatt as 
assistants. 
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THE Fishkill Daily Herald, published at Fishkill-on- 
Hudson, has been purchased by Thomas Pendell, of New- 
burgh, who is an experienced newspaper man, and will 
improve his plant. 


IMPROVEMENTS have been made in the equipment of the 
Washington (Pa.) Daily Reporter, so that hereafter it will 
be issued as an eight instead of a six column paper, and 
several editions will be published for the benefit of adjacent 
towns. The semi-weekly has been changed to a thrice-a- 
week. 


AMONG accessions to the newspaper press of Texas must 
be noted the Commercial Review, of Graham, devoted to the 
general interests of the county. The typographical appear- 
ance of ads. and reading matter is clean and attractive. 


IN the collection of curious ads. gathered by the editor of 
American Stationer is this one, from the Natal Advertiser : 

I, George Downward, who was fined 10s. for being drunk, beg to return 
thanks to William George Downward for publicly notifying that I am in no 
way connected with him or his family. 

THE Kenton (Ohio) News-Republican recently issued 
a special ‘‘ bicycle edition.’”’ It made a very creditable 
appearance. The bloomer girl and cyclist series of orna- 
ments were used to good advantage on the cover and through 
the advertisements. 

THE Utica (N. Y.) Daily Union, a penny evening paper 
started by printers at the time machines were placed in one 
of the large Utica offices, suspended publication July 26. 
It was a lively youngster and popular, but lack of capital 
brought the usual result. 

TuHE August issue of the Michigan Bulletin, the official 
paper of the Michigan Press Association, comes out with a 
new cover and a number of attractive features. The new 
publisher, Mr. B. G. Lowrey, is to be congratulated , upon 
the appearance of the paper. 


THE Waterloo (Wis.) Democrat has issued an annual 
that ought to please the citizens of that enterprising city. 
Publisher P. H. Bolger, who takes a commendable pride 
in his town, contributes to his patrons this historical and 
biographical review. About a hundred half-tone cuts are 
used to illustrate the reading matter. 


A COMBINATION has been formed in Ohio among a number 
of the daily and weekly newspapers of the inland towns for 
the purpose of promoting mutual business interests. This 
association, which is called ‘‘ The Select List of Ohio News- 
papers,’’ among other things keeps its members posted in 
regard to the terms upon which any paper on the List 
receives or accepts advertising. 


ON the evening of July 16 the fine building occupied by 
the Northern Budget, Troy, New York, was with its con- 
tents entirely destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $50,000. 
The Budget recently celebrated its one hundredth anniver- 
sary, and the office was equipped with linotype machines 
and good material. Ex-Senator Charles L. McArthur & Son 
were the publishers and owners. 


Mr. J. F. Bixpy, editor of the Boone County Blade, 
of Albion, Nebraska, is proud of his ability to make the 
ordinary types ‘‘ self-spacing,’’ and Mr. Benton should look 
to his laurels. He sends to THE INLAND PRINTER evidence 
of his composition of six lines of his paper without any 
justification of spaces. This marvel in typography has 
been preserved in the letter as irrefutable evidence to con- 
vince doubting Thomases. 

THE London (Ontario) Daily News makes a handsome 
showing in its anniversary number. The cover instantly 
attracts attention by reason of the large and superb three- 
color half-tone reproduction of an overturned box of straw- 
berries. The ads. on the other cover pages are in blue and 


red. Besides a full complement of portraits and individual 
cuts in half-tone, the articles on local history and industries 
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are illustrated with ‘‘card basket’’ groups, artistically 
arranged. It is a creditable issue. 


THE cosmopolitan character of the reading public of the 
United States is in no way better gauged than by the state- 
ment issued by the Census Office showing the number of 
newspapers and periodicals printed in different languages. 
The total of 17,616 publications reported in the country in 
1890 is distributed among the following nationalities: 
Armenian, 1; Bohemian, 25; Chinese, 3; Choctaw, 1; 
Dutch, 18; English, 16,457; Finnish, 4; French, 49; 
Gaelic, 4; German, 820; German and Hebrew, 4; Hebrew, 
6; Hungarian, 2; Italian, 16; Lithuanian, 1; Polish, 22; 
Portuguese, 2; Scandinavian, 130; Slavonic, 2; Spanish, 
33; Volapuk, 3; Welsh, 5. 

THE Republican-Times of Ottawa, Illinois, celebrated its 
fifty-third year by issuing a special local edition in book 
form of eighty-two pages with a cover printed in two colors. 
It contains interesting sketches of the early history of the 
city, accompanied by maps and views of the place as it 
appeared in 1838 and 1895. Every industry of the city is 
fittingly represented and illustrated with portraits and 
half-tone views. It is a very creditable piece of work both 
typographically and editorially. 

THE special industrial edition of the Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Evening Eagle covers very comprehensively the flourish- 
ing industries of the Pittsfield and Dalton region. The 
write-ups are profusely illustrated with half-tone cuts. 
Among the industries mentioned we observe the Hurlbut 
Stationery Company, of Pittsfield, and Crane & Co., The 
Byron Weston Company, and The Old Berkshire Mills Com- 
pany, of Dalton. The full-page ads. of the Dalton firms are 
enlivened with small half-tones of the exteriors and inte- 
riors of the mills. 


THE Fourth Estate says that it is rumored that the Paris 
correspondent of the London 7imes is about to retire from 
journalism. Mr. Oppert, the real name of this correspond- 
ent, has had a remarkable journalistic career. Born in 
Bohemia, where he received a scanty education, he went to 
Berlin and there wrote for various papers some violently 
anti-Austrian articles. Afterward he went to Paris and 
contributed strongly anti-German articles to the French 
papers. At last he became correspondent for the 7imes. 
Finding that in France as well as in England ‘‘a radical 
dearly loves a lord,’’ Mr. Oppert changed his name to De 
Blowitz, that being the name of his birthplace. 


AN announcement in one of our exchanges, reproduced 
by THE INLAND PRINTER last month, stated that our 
bright contemporary, the Prison Mirror, had suspended 
publication. We are pleased to correct this error, and pub- 
lish the facts which led up to the mistake, outlined in the 
following letter from the editor: 

To the Editor: STILLWATER, MINN., August 7, 1897. 

I was greatly surprised, upon being shown THE INLAND PRINTER for 
August, to see on page 588 an item stating that the Prison Mirror had sus- 
pended publication for lack of an editor and printers. I have been kept busy 
the last few weeks explaining how this erroneous statement was originally 
launched. Some months ago we published an editorial complimenting the 
newspaper fraternity and printers in general upon the exceedingly small 
percentage of the craft committed to prison. The paragraph was exten- 
sively quoted and garbled until finally it appeared flatly stating that the 
Mirror suspended, etc., just about as you have it. We are sending you a 
few copies of late issues in the hope that you will correct the error, as it will 
hurt us greatly on account of your large circulation. 

Joun LyncnH, 
Editor Prison Mirror. 

WitTH its issue of August 10, the Prison Mirror, of 
Stillwater, Minnesota, published in the penitentiary, says: 
“‘With this issue the Mirror begins its second decade. 
August 10, 1887, the first issue of our paper was sent forth. 
At that time there were two practical printers in the institu- 
tion, one of whom had had considerable experience as a 
writer, as well as being a good compositor. The subject 
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of an institutional paper was broached to the warden, and 
he gave the necessary permission. Fifteen of the inmates 
willingly subscribed enough cash from their good-time 
earnings to purchase type and the other paraphernalia of a 
printing office. Ina short time the funds advanced by indi- 
vidual inmates was returned to their accounts with interest, 
the paper thus becoming the general property of the pris- 
oners. Not a single issue has been missed or in any way 
delayed since Vol. I, No. 1, came from the press.’’ 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





BATES TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINE. 





The accompanying cuts illustrate the new Bates tyvo- 
graphic numbering machine, Model M, designed for the 
general job printer. 


The machine has a number of novel 
features and embodies 
all the essential require- 
ments for the work in- 
tended. The upper cut 
shows the machine com- 
plete, the lower ones the 
inside case with move- 
ment removed. The de- 
vice is made by the 


Bates Machine Com- 
pany, 35 South Fifth 
street, Brooklyn, New 
aca York. It isa type-high 


automatic machine, de- 
signed to be locked in 
the chase with the form, 
wholly surrounded by 
type matter or used sep- 
arately when the num- 
ber only is to be printed. 
Its action is derived 
from a vertical bodily . 
movement of the figure 
wheels resulting from 
the impact of the platen 
of the press, as an im- 
pression is made. There 
is no plunger with an 
arbitrary prefix ‘‘ No.,”’ 
and it is unnecessary 
to resort to the use of 
‘* friskets’’ or to the cut- 
ting of ink rollers. No 
special conditions of 
any kind are required, but the machine is simply placed in 
the form like a ‘‘ cut,’’ and is ready for use without further 
preparation. The construction of this machine provides 
for the removal of the inside case containing the movement 
and figure wheels intact (as shown in cut), affording every 
facility for cleansing without removing any screws or tak- 
ing anything apart. The steel latch A is pressed to the 
left, releasing the inside case which may be removed with- 
out even unlocking the form, and when replaced the latch 
automatically locks. A period following the unit wheel is 
mounted upon a retarding device, the only purpose of which 
is to prevent the revolving of the figure wheels, until there 
is clearance between them and the paper. Otherwise it has 
nothing whatever to do with the operation of the machine, 
and furnishes proper punctuation. Every part is made of 
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steel and the highest order of mechanical skill is employed 
in its construction. Each machine is thoroughly tested 
before shipment, and all are guaranteed in every particular. 


THE NEW BRIDGE AT NIAGARA FALLS. 

Early in September the Grand Trunk Railway System 
will celebrate the opening of the new steel-arch bridge 
across the Niagara gorge. The ceremonies will be spread 
over three days, and will include immense displays of fire- 
works. Sir C. Rivers Wilson, president of the road, will 
act as host, and a large number of leading railroad officials 
from all parts of the United States and Canada will be 
present. The formal test of the new structure has just been 
made with satisfactory results. Two heavy trains, each 
consisting of eight locomotives and nine loaded coal trucks, 
moved out on the double track of the bridge from the Cana- 
dianend. The total weight placed on the upper deck was 
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Like many another marvel, this great bridge will soon 
be only a memory, giving place to the steel-arch structure, 
shown in the accompanying illustration. This new bridge 
is no less a remarkable engineering feat than was the old, 
especially in view of the fact that its entire construction, 
including the removal of the old structure, is to be accom- 
plished without the suspension of traffic. The engraving 
gives a good general idea of the bridge and the principles 
involved in its construction. From abutments on either 
bank springs a steel arch, spanning the gorge, with its 
highest point 226 feet above the water. The span between 
the piers is 550 feet, and a trussed span at each end 115 feet 
long connects the arch with the bluff. The total ler th of 
the bridge with its approaches is over 1,100 feet. It has two 
decks or floors, the upper one, thirty feet wide, occupied by 
the double track of the Grand Trunk Railway, the lower 
comprising a broad carriageway in the center, with trolley 
tracks each side, and footwalks outside of all, making a 
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about 2,500 tons, with additional weight in the way of iron, 
etc., on the lower deck. It was found that with this aggre- 
gate weight the deflection in the center was only about 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch. Ata signal that the test was 
a success the sixteen locomotives on the bridge let out a 
screech which drowned the roar of the falls. 

At the time of its erection, the suspension bridge was re- 
garded as the climax of engineering skill and daring, and 
for many years it has been justly regarded as one of the 
great bridges of the world. It was opened for traffic in 
1855, and has therefore done service for more than forty 
years. The original bridge had wooden trusses suspended 
on stone towers, and in 1880 the suspended structure was 
changed to steel, the stone towers giving place to steel six 
years later. The length of the bridge between towers was 
822 feet, and the height of the railroad tracks above the 
water was 258 feet. 
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total width of fifty-seven feet. The sustaining strength of 
the structure is enormous, and the doubts and fears which 
timid passengers could never quite subdue concerning the 
old bridge are now effectually banished by the solidity of 
this structure with its six million pounds of steel. The 
entire bridge was fashioned by the Pennsylvania Bridge 
Company, in their shops at Steelton, Pennsylvania, and 
shipped in sections, the ribs of the main arch being in 
twenty-five-ton sections. Its cost was $500,000. 





A TYPE-CLEANING BRUSH. 

A newly patented, moist bristle brush, designed espe- 
cially for printers, has just been put upon the market. It 
is guaranteed to wear from one to two years, and costs but 
75 cents. Sent free by mail on receipt of the price by the 
Delete Chemical Company, 126 William street, New York. 
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EVERY WANT SATISFIED. 

Hitherto the publisher and those he employed to handle 
it have been the slaves of the mailing machine. Manya 
man has got up from a bed of sickness because no one else 
could run that refractory mailer. Mailers and trouble 
seemed naturally to go hand in hand. The Horton mailer 
is the best for the expert because it enables him to beat his 
record; it is the best for everybody because the inexpert 
can make good time on it when the expert is on a vacation. 
The following communication from ihe Palmer Journal nar- 
rates an experience which hundreds of users of the Horton 
have gone through. It will pay you to throw away the 
bothersome old-style mailer, no matter how much it cost. 


The Palmer Journal, 


PALMER, MASS. 
C. B. FISKE & CO., Proprietors. 


CHARLES B. FISKE. 
LOuIs E. CHANDLER. 


August 9, 1897. 

: - As you doubtless learned from our Mr. 
Wilder, we are more than pleased with the Horton mailer. 
The first week we had it a young girl who had never 
handled any mailer or had any experience in the handling 
of papers was put at work on it in an emergency, and had 
no trouble in attaining a good rate of speed in addressing 
pamphlets. Our other mailing machine is laid on the shelf, 
and it is safe to say will not be taken out until some acci- 
dent happens to the Horton, or we need to run both at one 
time. Respectfully, Louis E. CHANDLER. 

{From the Palmer Fournal, July 30, 1897.) 

The Journal office has used a Horton Mailer exclusively during the past 
six months and finds it unusually satisfactory in every way. The foreman, 
J. L. Wilder, a veteran in the printing business, had used a Dick mailer for 
the last twenty years, and it was with reluctance that he consented to give 
the Horton a trial. One publication day he tried it and was surprised at the 
ease and rapidity with which it worked, and now thinks it is superior to all 
others. 

The Horton mailer is for sale at all the branches of the 
American Type Founders’ Company. The price is $20 net. 


Send for circular. 





NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE. 

The great educator of the nineteenth century is the press. 
Toa very great extent it supplies the place of the school, 
the college and the university. But this great educator pre- 
supposes a certain degree of scholastic preparation, and the 
more extensive this preparation the better. One of the late 
methods of instruction is by correspondence. The National 
Correspondence Institute, Washington, D. C., gives this 
kind of instruction, and has been improving its methods 
by a careful examination of the processes of other institu- 
tions of the same kind and by its own experience for a num- 
ber of years. As a result it employs the latest up-to-date 
forms, and may be relied upon. 





THE PERFECTION TYPE CASE, 

It is the very simplicity of the Perfection type case which 
makes it such a practical labor-saving device in the hands 
of the printer. Without altering the ‘‘ lay’’ of the case the 
inventor has brought the much-used spaces and points 
directly in the center of the case and near the “stick 
hand ’’— an arrangement which results in a really surpris- 
ing amount of saving of time in composition. Costing 
about the same as the ordinary case, the Perfection is a 
real necessity to the printer, whose profits are mostly gained 
nowadays by careful attention to saving in small things. 
It is a labor saver in every sense of the word, and well 
worthy the attention of anyone anticipating the purchase 
of type cases, whether they be news or job cases. The 
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advantages as a job case are doubly apparent, from the 
very fact that the instant the case is drawn from the cabinet 
or rack easy access is had to all spaces and quads, and 
thin spacing and justification is made possible without the 
necessity of the awkward position of resting the case on the 
knee, or possibly dropping it on the floor. 





HARRIS AUTOMATIC CARD AND ENVELOPE PRESS. 

From 5,000 to 12,000 impressions an hour on envelopes, 
tags and card stock, can be run on this press. It will doas 
good work as any press made, and will accomplish from 
five to ten times as much in the same time. The Government 
Printing Office saved the cost of two machines within three 
months last fall. Tags are printed in gangs, 250,000 a day 
on it. One concern made nine forms ready and printed 
51,000 envelopes in nine hours on it. Another says: ‘‘It is 
the most profitable machine in our establishment.’ It 
prints envelopes made up, better than ‘‘in the flat,’’ and 
saves your type. Place your order early if you want to be 
ready for fall business. Send for particulars and prices to 
Frank Barhydt, special agent for Chicago and vicinity, 1014 
Monadnock block, Chicago. 





WHY BE BOTHERED? 


The introduction of the Economy Wrapper Paster has 
made pleasant the hitherto sloppy, disagreeable task of 
wrapping pamphlets, 
newspapers, books, 
circulars, etc. It is 
a self-pasting device, 
and holds any num- 
ber of sheets up to 
400. You draw out 
, the top sheet from 
under the paster, and 
do your wrapping 
right on the pile. 
It is a cleanly, space- 
saving and quick 
process; a wrapper 
will save its cost in 
a very short time. 
You don’t have to 
spread all over your 
room to mail a few 
hundred papers. Di- 
rections on every 
paster. A child can 
run it, It is “the 
thing ’”’ for tipping in 
in books or cata- 
logues. Prices: 10 
inches wide, $4; 14 
inches wide, $4.50; 
16 inches wide, $5. 
For sale at all 
branches and agen- 
cies of the American Type Founders’ Company. Dealers 
may procure them at any branch. 
A SAMPLE EXPERIENCE, 
CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY — PRINTING OFFICE. 
CHARLES A. STICKNEY, SUPERINTENDENT PRINTING. 
St. Pau, Mrnn., April 20, 1897. 
American Type Founders’ Company : 

DEAR S1rs,—In answer to your letter of April 13 about the “ Economy 
Wrapper Paster.”” We have just finished wrapping an edition of fifteen 
thousand tariffs, 12 by 18 inches — 28 pages. These tariffs were being wrap- 
ped at the rate of 250 per hour with a brush, while with the aid of your 
paster this was increased to 400 per hour. In every way I think it far ahead 
of a brush. Yours truly, CHARLES A. STICKNEY. 
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“KING OF THE DIGITS.” 


Among labor-saving achievements must be recorded the 
adaptation of the numbering machine to use in the ordinary 
printing press. Hitherto a somewhat complicated special 
power machine, with an operator for each set of figures, has 
been deemed essential. But this was a slow and tedious 
way to work up sheets requiring consecutive numbers in 

















ANOTHER VIEW IN THE WETTER FACTORY. 


half-a-dozen places. A simple and more expeditious method 
was needed. And it came. 

Into a little box of steel, just type high, were packed the 
figure wheels, with all their attachments, weighing but 
three ounces. Five, ten, or as many of these boxes as are 
wanted can be locked up in the form with the type, and be 
placed in any desired position. Or a row of them can be 
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placed separately in special frames on the bed of the print- 
ing press. The type and the figures in consecutive order 
are printed simultaneously, and the job is done when it 
comes off the press. The laws of mathematical progres- 
sion, by means of this ingenious little device, can be manip- 
ulated by the printer with comfort and ease. He can plant 
rows of moving figures, each running as high as a million, 
in the midst of inert type and secure numerical combi- 
nations surprising in their extent and 
rapidity. 

This is the ‘‘ King of the Digits,’’ more 
widely known as the Wetter Numbering 
Machine. The factory at No. 22-24 Morton 
street, Brooklyn, where these interesting 
little contrivances are turned out, is illus- 
trated by the cuts here shown, although 
they furnish a somewhat inadequate view 
of parts of the interior. The ‘‘ King of 
the Digits ’’ has been placed on his throne 
and kept there through the untiring efforts 
of Mr. William Wenz, the young but ener- 
getic manager of the Joseph Wetter Com- 
pany. Mr. Wenz commenced at the bot- 
tom of the ladder and has gone through 
each successive step in the business, so 
that he is now well equipped to exercise 
the principal executive function. He has 
been manager since 1893 and possesses the 
complete confidence of his firm. Eight 
thousand machines have been sold since 
he has been in charge as against 3,000 
sold during the preceding three years. 
This is abundant evidence of the success 
of his methods in making a good article 
and placing it on the market. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find a ticket printer 
in the country not equipped with them. 
The United States Bureau of Engraving, 
and dozens of bank note companies are 
among the larger and most constant pur- 
chasers. Their use is also becoming ex- 
tensive in foreign offices. The striking 
testimonials received from the heads of 
the national printing plants of Germany, 
Mexico, South Africa and elsewhere show 
in what good repute the machines are held 
abroad. Printers everywhere have come 
to recognize the Wetter as a standard 
article of equipment, as indispensable ‘as 
it is money-making. 


THE “GATEWAYS OF TOURIST 
TRAVEL.” 

The passenger department of the Grand 
Trunk Railway systerm has just issued an 
attractive pamphlet of eighty pages, giv- 
ing pen and camera pictures of the scenery 
reached by that system and its connec- 
tions, including Niagara Falls, the Thou- 
sand Islands, rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Quebec, Parry Sound, Georgian 
Bay, Muskoka Lakes, Adirondacks, Lake 
St. John, Mackinac Island, Midland Dis- 
trict Lakes, the White Mountains, the Saguenay River, 
Rangeley Lakes and the Seashore. A complete map of the 
entire system and its connections, and also a map show- 
ing the route of the steamers of the Richelieu & Ontario 
Navigation Company between Kingston and Montreal, is 
included in the pamphlet. The Grand Trunk system oper- 
ates under one management 4,300 miles of track, and is 














one of the largest railway companies in the world. Its 
lines extend from Chicago, Illinois, to Portland, Maine, 
with branches and connections to all of the points above 
mentioned and many other important places. Through 
trains for the East pass through the St. Clair tunnel beneath 
the St. Clair river, connecting Port Huron, Michigan, with 
Sarnia, Ontario. This tunnel is two miles in length and is 
a marvel of engineering skill; its cost was $2,700,000. It is 
impossible in a notice of this kind to refer particularly to 
the numerous attractions to be found on the line of this rail- 
way; these are so fully described and illustrated in the 
pamphlet referred to that we can only ask those interested 
to send for one. They may be obtained from any of the 
district traveling or ticket agents of the railway, or of E. H. 
Hughes, Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. An examination of this work will certainly con- 
vince the intending tourist that the Grand Trunk is the line 
to take when planning for a trip east. 





SPECIAL EXCURSIONS FOR HOMESEEKERS, 

On September 7 and 21, and October 5 and 19, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will sell round-trip excursion 
tickets from Chicago to a great many points in the Western, 
Southwestern and Northwestern States, both on its own 
line and elsewhere, at greatly reduced rates. Details as to 
rates, routes, etc., may be obtained on application to ticket 
agent, 95 Adams street, Chicago. 





SOCIETY ADDRESS CARDS, 

Milton H. Smith, publisher of society address cards, 106 
Mill street, Rochester, New York, begs to inform the trade 
that all who have not received his 1896 and 1897 catalogue 
can have it mailed upon application. Mr. Smith issues the 
finest lines of embossed designs in the country ; his society 
address cards are tasty in design, elegantly colored and 
perfectly embossed. No better line can be found anywhere. 
Write him for information. 





THE HARRIS PRESS IN NEW YORK. 

The Harris Automatic Press Company will exhibit sev- 
eral of their automatic printing machines on the main floor 
at the coming fair of the American Institute, Madison 
Square Garden, New York, September 20 to November 3. 
The press shown by this company at last year’s fair drew 
the crowd on the floor whenever it was in operation, and 
was decidedly the novelty of the fair. The company prom- 
ises a still more attractive exhibit this year, and Mr. A. F. 
Harris, who will be in charge, invites all printers to call. 





SEYBOLD “DUPLEX” TRIMMER. 

The list of record-breaking machines has again been 
added to by a uniqueand swift mechanism. The ‘‘ Duplex’”’ 
Trimmer, as its name implies, has two knives instead of 
one, so that two edges are 
trimmed at each stroke. 
Two piles of work 6 inches 
high, from 2% by 5 to 12 
by 16 inches, are trimmed 
at once even on the largest 
sizes. The unique feature 
of the back gauge and the 
automatic clamp facilitate 
extremely rapid work. Its 
powerful build shows that 
it is a safe machine to buy, 
and it is an easy and safe 
machine for the operator. The enormous records it has 
made in a number of the leading offices give it a unique 
place among earning tools. We learn that the company has 
orders for them in excess of its capacity to turn them out. 
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A VALUABLE LITTLE BINDER. 
This little $3 staple binder will bind through \-inch 


of paper down to two sheets. It holds 100 staples at a 
charge and works without any trouble, as the staples can- 
not clog. Staples are sold in boxes containing 5,000 for 

















$1.25 per box. No. 23, flat, (-inch; No. 24, flat, ,°;-inch. 
The name of the binder is Sure Shot No. 1. It is for sale at 
all branches of the American Type Founders’ Company. 
See page 734 for more expensive staple binders. 


SIMPLE BLOCXING PROCESS. 

Bill-heads, note-heads, statements, memos and many 
other products of the press can be blocked at a slight 
expense with Golding’s Elastine Tablet Gum (colors: red, 
blue, green, silver, cream and colorless), and the neatness of 
work delivered in this form will command a better price 
than could be otherwise obtained. Put up in air-tight tin 
cans and melts easily. If your dealer does not carry it, 
order from Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
or Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO ARTISTS. 

Milton H. Smith, publisher of society address cards, 106 
Mill street, Rochester, New York, announces that he desires 
to procure original designs suitable for embossing Knights 
Templar and Nobles of the Mystic Shrine address cards, 
and will pay from $5 to $10 each for those accepted. Full 
particulars will be sent on request. Artists and designers 
are requested to correspond at once with Mr. Smith. He is 
after something original, and asks the coéperation of artists 
to this end. 


THE BROWN & CARVER CUTTER. 

We are advised by the Oswego Machine Works that 
increasing business has necessitated more floor space in 
their shops at Oswego, New York, and that they have 
recently enlarged their main building and erected new 
offices into which they have just moved. This is an indica- 
tion of the growing popularity of the Brown & Carver 
paper-cutting machines. Messrs. Leslie & McAfee, paper 
dealers, Minneapolis, Minnesota, have just placed an order 
for one of the newest ‘‘ Brown & Carver’s,”’ through the 
Chicago agent of the firm, Mr. J. M. Ives. 
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The manufacturers of the new substitute for benzine, 
called tarcolin, recently received a large number of state- 
ments made up by their patrons from their books showing 
the comparative difference in the quantity of the two articles 
in practical use, and the amount of money saved thereby. 
These statements have been published, and they ought to 
be read by every printer for his own interest, and will be 
mailed free to every printer who will send his address to 
the Delete Chemical Company, 126 William street, New 
York. 





THE ORIENT. 

Japan and China are persistently making their presence 
in the world felt more and more. This idea is suggested 
by being shown through the line of choice papers that com- 
pose the stock of Lionel Moses, No. 25 South William 
street, New York City. The watermark feature is new 
with the Japs, ‘‘ RK’ (Rudyard Kipling) quality being 
one of their first and successful efforts. Those unfamiliar 
with his line, which includes a large variety of fine print- 
ing papers, transfer paper for lithographers, copying 
papers, etc., would do well to give him a call or drop a line 
for samples. 





THE RELIANCE LEVER CUTTER. 

The Reliance Lever Cutter has now been on the market 
somewhat over three years, and in that time over 600 have 
been placed in actual use. The record asserted by the man- 
ufacturers, Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago, of not having 
one returned, is certainly not excelled, and probably not 
equaled, by any other lever cutter. The latest addition to 
the sizes of Reliance cutters, the 1614 inch, is radically dif- 
ferent from other small cutters, being a midget counterpart 
of the larger Reliance cutter. The wisdom of its structure 
is readily observed by those who have examined it, and like 
the larger ones, it has become an established favorite. 





TYPE THAT DOES NOT LOOK LIKE TYPE. 
For certain work it is desirable to get away from 
“‘typy”’ effects. This has been successfully accomplished 
in the specimen of a novelty shown here: 
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Nothing better has ever left a type foundry for use on 
visiting cards. It is correct, stylish, elegant, and will sat- 
isfy the most fastidious stickler for ‘‘form.’’ It is called 
Six-Point Copperplate Roman, 30 A 60 A, $3, and lit. the 
great majority of really good things in type offered to the 
printers, it was originated and is for sale by the Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Company, who again step up one notch 
higher as leaders of type fashions. 





LIKE THE SET’TING—LIKE THE RESULTS. 

We are pleased to take this occasion to inform you of 
our entire satisfaction as regards the getting up and gen- 
eral effect of our ads. in THE INLAND PRINTER, which are 
resulting in inquiries from all corners of the earth.—Harris 
Automatic Press Company, Niles, Ohio. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents tea] line for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted” department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. rice invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 
1st of each month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two 
lines accep 








BOOKS. 
EMBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 


concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on laten presses. We havea 
few copies of this pamphlet which we will sen Ay paid on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


OR THE PRINTER—“‘ Percentage and Piecework’’; 100 

pages ; illustrated; new and accurate system of estimating and_piece- 

Durham, N.C. ment; thoroughly tested; by mail, $1. HENRY E. SEEMAN, 
urham. 


RINTERS’ Book of Recipes contains zinc etching, stereo- 

typing, chalk plate, gold-leaf printing, printers’ rollers, how to work 
half-tones and three-color half-tones, and a -five other valuable recipes. 

Price, 50 cents. Satisfaction guaran . W. SW ARTZ, Goshen, nd. 














T°? POSTER COLLECTORS—Will mail to ; any address 
upon receipt of 20 cents, a descriptive catalogue, containing over 300 
titles, With artists’ names; also an artistic poster. GEORGE R. SPARKS, 
117 Wabash avenue, Chicago. F 


FOR SALE. 
BARGAIN IN CYLINDER PRESS—Campbell job press, 


with springs, size 22 x 28, in fair condition; sold for no fault, but on 
account too small for our work. Price, $300; half cash, balance 12 months. 
BENNETT PRINTING HOUSE, Atlanta, Ga. 


FoR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
- wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. “ V 9,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


NEW OR SECONDHAND type, presses, cases, stands, 
belting, shafting, hangers and supplies; send for large cut in prices, 

pana § what is wanted. ALEX. McKILLIPS, 421 South street, Harris- 
urg, Pa 























HELP WANTED. 
FOREMAN WANTED—For composing room and bindery 


departments of a printing and binding establishment in a live South- 
ern city. The present proprietor wishes foreman as above who can become 
interested to extent of $500 or $1,000; business in good condition and stock 
pays a dividend. DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALESMAN WANTED—To handle the finest line of 
platen presses, tools and supplies for printers ever placed on the mar- 
ket. Must ve able to get orders, as salary will based on results. Give 
full particulars concerning past experience, habits, etc., or no attention will 
be paid your application. ‘* V 24,” INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED-—A first-class photo-engraver, one who under- 

stands etching in half-tone on copper and zinc; only those who have 

a practical knowledge need apply. NORTH OHIO VIEW & ENGRAV- 
ING WORKS, Akron, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FIRST-CLASS ruler wishes position at once. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


A NO. 1 STEREOTYPER would like situation; refer- 
ences exchanged. MERT C. EDWARDS, Box 210, McGrawville, 
Cortland County, N. Y. 


AN UP-TO-DATE, original job printer wishes position 
in Western city. S. BARKER, room 17, 195 West Madison street, 
Chicago. 


AN UP-TO-DATE pressman wishes steady position ; 


wages not particular. “ V 27,”? INLAND PRINTER. 


ALL-ROUND. up-to-date printer wants situation; country 
preferred. ‘‘ V 16,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OES YOUR PAPER PAY ?—The undersigned is capa- 

ble of taking charge of a paper that does not, and building it up to 

the fullest extent. There is virtue in modern ideas, practicaily applied — 

in an establishment systematically conducted —in practical experience in 

all departments, coupled with sound business judgment. If you desire these 

qualities in the man who conducts your business, address * V 11,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


EXPERIENCED Restege ges apn factory ex- 
perience; best references. C. BROWN, 29 Smith place, Columbus, 


Ohio. 
FAST Thorne Typesetting Machine justifier and good job 


printer, sober, reliable, wants situation. ‘ V 15,” INLAND PRINTER. 


ah seme PARAGRAPHER, joke writer,printer, seeks 
or hema on a newspaper. M. J. CRONIN, 300 North Thirteenth 
elphia, Pa, 
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street, 
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ie he SITUATIONS \YANTED. 
POREMANSHIP or superinten..-~cy by man thoroughly 


understanding the ¥ geome | business; als. fine embossing, color work, 
bronze work; acquainted with paper stock, esti- 
A. W. MICHENER, 324 West Madison 





and hot or cold leaf an 
mating, etc.; best of references. 
street, Chicago. 


|F YOU DESIRE a foreman, and can pay $28 a week for 

a practical book and job printer, who can estimate on work, and in fact 
look after every detail from office to workroom, address ‘ V 13,” INLAND 
PRINTER. . 


BROOM FOREMAN —First-class and up-to-date, open 


O 
J for engagement with an Al house; $25 per week. ‘“V 22,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 











MARRIED MAN of thirty desires a position as foreman 
or superintendent of printing plant, either news or job; capable of 
taking full charge; member of Buffalo Typothetz. Address, with partic- 
ulars, ‘* SUPERINTENDENT,” care American Type Founders’ Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRESSMAN wants situation; expert on half-tone and 
4 book work; capable of taking charge; best reference. ‘‘ V 18,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


PROOFREADER- Experienced, reliable, sober, industri- 


ous, seeks steady situation. “ V 19,” INLAND PRINTER. 











SUPERINTENDENCY or foremanship, by one who thor- 
oughly understands the printing business; accustomed to handling men, 
estimating, etc.; references. ‘‘ V 26,” INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED—Position as operator or justifier on Thorne 
typesetting machine, by an experienced man; or as foreman in an 
ordinary sized printing office. A. T. WHITE, Ada, Mich. 


WANTED— Position by all-round printer of fifteen years’ 
experience; capable of taking charge; married; references. ‘ V 20,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED— Steady situation by an Al job and ad. man of 

10 years’ experience; not union, but eligible; will go any place; mar- 
ried; total abstainer from intoxicants; will work for union scale; good ref- 
erences; work has been favorably commented on in this journal; state scale 
paid. B. S. McKIDDY, Princeton, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
FOR SALE—First-class engraving plant, for cash only; 


about $2,500; do not answer unless you have the cash. “V 28,” IN- 
LAND PRINTER. ’ 


FOR SALE—In prosperous Denver, Colorado, at a great 
sacrifice, on account of ill-health, complete book and job office; cylinder 
and platen presses; music type, modern job faces. All in first-class condi- 
tion. Established custom. “ V 21,” INLAND PRINTER. 


























[NVESTORS — Have invented and received letters patent 

on an iron block for registering fine work without unlocking form or remov- 
ing same from bed of press. Plates can be removed for underlaying, etc., 
then replaced without disturbing register. Some orders already taken from 
model. I want some one with capital or facilities for manufacture of same. 
Large profits assured. C. H. FORSMAN, Fifty-ninth street and Seventh 
avenue, Brooklyn. 





PROSPEROUS JOB OFFICE in New England will be 
sold because owner has other interests; plenty of work at all seasons. 
“WV 17,” INLAND PRINTER. 





PRINTERS, ATTENTION !—Job office for sale in city of 
15,000 inhabitants in central part of New York State; leading trade 
of the city; up-to-date; everything new; great chance for anyone who ex- 
pects to goin printing business. Cheap. ‘* UP-TO-DATE JOB OFFICE,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED—To lease, with right of purchase, daily or 
‘ weekly newspaper in growing Southern town. “V 23,” INLAND 
RINTER. 





§ 4 000 CASH buys half-interest in established Station- 

Ws ery and Specialty Printing Business in good town on western 

trunk line; does business over several hundred miles of territory; catalogue 

4 one specialty mailed to those who mean business. “V 10,” INLAND 
RINTER. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 
ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. Price of process $1. Nothing held back to 
from you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
fake. I have a barrel of unsolici testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Sim 

= - tnatael process included freee THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagers- 

wn, Ind. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUBERT HALLETT PROCESS for perfectly imitating 


typewriter letters—embraces basic principle of typewriter, therefore 
other methods are spurious. Fully protected by valid U.S. patents. Exclu- 
sive perpetual rights granted. ALBERT HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


ALL-COPIED EFFECT assimilated typewriter letters are 
produced by the Adamson process. Exclusive city rights backed by all 

the ue On the lease or royalty plan. Send for circulars and samples 

of the work. ADAMSON TYPE ITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


ALU PRINTERS not already supplied should send for 
catalogue containing over 5,000 specimens of business and society cuts, 
C.J. PETERS & SON, 145 High st., Boston, Mass. 











headings, borders, etc. 


HALK ENGRAVING PLATES—We make the ‘“ Bell’’ 

standard plates. Positively no infringement. Anti-monopoly prices; 

ask us about them. Old plates recoated, % cent an inchh THE HIRD 
MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


(CHALK PLATES RECOATED, only % cent an inch. 


No infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving dis- 











counts, etc. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
D° you wish to convert your accounts into cash? We have 
the plan. Write us, stating the amount. If arrangements are satis- 


factory, you pay for our services after the money is collected. ‘V 29,” 


INLAND PRINTER. 


FINEST views of capitol city, and elsewhere, in stock, or 
taken on order. MYERS, 1337 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D.C. 








[LEADING photo-engravers send their silver waste to E. 
R. MYERS, 326 South street, Newark, N. J. Send for tags. 





OTTER JOB STEREOTYPING OUTFIT — Practical, 

easy to operate, process entirely new, type always cold, designed for 

large P offices. It does the work and is a money maker. Book free. : 
CURTIS, general selling agent, 150 Worth street, New York. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 

Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, uires no ting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15. Also, White-on- 
Black and Granotype Engraving Processes; plates cast like stereotypes 
from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all engraving processes; 
$5 for both, including material. Book explaining all of above sent on receipt 
of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. NRY KAHRS, 240 East 
Thirty-third street, New York. 


THE TYPEWRITER PRESS—A money-making specialty. 
ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 
Printing composition, including also instruction on the Mergen- 
Thorou hi thaler Linotype machine, is provided for young men de- 
g y siring to learn printing. The course in newspaper work 
Tau ht includes plain composition, tabular work, setting adver- 
g be tisements, cutting and mitering rules, making up, justi- 
fying and locking up forms. The instruction in jobwork comprises all kinds 
of mercantile printing. ‘Terms moderate. Catalogue containing full partic- 


ulars mailed free on application. Address NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, 
First avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. 


Cy 


Any name engraved in this style, size suitable for business card or letter- 
head, with embossing die to match, and: sample of Burbank’s Embossing 
Composition, all for $2.75; sent prepaid anywhere in United States for 25 
cents additional BURBANK ENGRAVING COMPANY, 683 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


BARGAIN To _HISHEST BIDDER ! 
EMPIRE MACHINE 4", ton orb atvte. 
Piant was installed for the work on a high-class magazine which was later 


sold toa publisher already equipped with labor-saving machinery. Is very 
ood as new. Willerect in running order. Address 


little used and g 
ISAAC H. BLANCHARD & CO., 241 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES L. STURTEVANT, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


United States and Foreign Patents, Trade-Marks and Copyrights, 
Searches, Investigations and Litigation. Patent busi exclusively. 


Offices: ATLANTIC BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











A complete and practical course in newspaper and job 




















nia VLAT 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process 
of Engraving. Practically Infallible. Out- 
fits, $15 up. Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE Co., St. Louis. 
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JUST A LITTLE COURAGE! 














You remember the tramp who heard the dog growl and then saw that he}was wagging 
his tail. Yet he didn’t dare to go ahead; he said he didn’t know which end to believe. 


Scores of printers are in this dilemma now. They hear the dull growl of the hard 
times dying away in the distance, and then they read this statement from us: 


The way to make money today is to invest 
in a Cottrell Flat Bed Perfecting Press. No 
more pressroom space needed, but double your 
present product in one-third the time and at 
one-fourth the cost. 


They hesitate! It’s an absolutely sure thing, but —if only they didn’t hear that dis- 
tant thunder! 


; a : , 
Now, let us say a word. There are half a dozen ways to miss an opportunity; there is 
only one way to secure it. That way is to seize it! The price you must pay for this oppor- 
tunity is a little courage. 


Have you ever stopped to think what makes one merchant successful and another 
unsuccessful? Nearly every mistake may be traced to fear. Two-thirds of the business 
successes of printers are founded on a little effort and — COURAGE]! 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LYM 
oa hag LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 








PROoOvuTY 
Electro-Gasoline Engine 
2 to 50 H. P. 

Runs without smoke, odor or noise. 
Special styles for Electric Lighting, 
Boats, Mining Locomotives, Hoists, 
Portable, Threshing, Pumping, Farm 
and Dairies, Inspection and Street 
Cars, Road-Wagons, Printing Offices 
and ail stationary purposes. All 
engines guaranteed and may be re- 
turned at our expense if not as repre- 
sented. THE coO., 
7% Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








NEW MODELS, 1897. 
NO PREFIX, NO PLUNGER. 


Perfect in Design 
and Construction. 


TYPE-HIGH 


FAULTLESS PRINTING. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MACHINES 123456, TBA TEs Mastic co 
ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


CR. 4% & PINE STS. ST [OUIS, MO 


Gasoline Engines 


The Most Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 

















BAnGAlNs PRESSES 


We Advertise only Stock in our Wareroom. 


150....42x60 Campbell Two-Revolution, four-roller, table distribu- ]} 
Se EE ia 5 660d drive! eee se dnansendvenceeuesasnct se 
152....41x 56 Campbell Two-Revolution, four-roller, table distribu- 
NTI 04s cenccoerccdccccccvddontvenses enrceces 
148....37 x 52 Hoe Two-Revolution, four-roller, table distribution..... 
139....38 x 54 Taylor Three-Revolution, air springs, tape delivery.... 
153....35x 51 Hoe Drum Cylinder, four-roller, table distribution, wire 
I I I GI oo 5 os cdecsctccnsccenees: dcnecccene 
101. ..32x 46 Six-column Quarto Hoe Drum, two-roller, wire springs, 
REE eccdccla CObaRtetecdees Se caster ovesthoosapoeks 
Pee vs cae ne RE CRMUIININIIINND S 6: ce bcc es'ccisin 6rk0 006s daceedecocedecce 
ee cc ce GN TOU GEM IOIOE 5 Sco co ce ccnccccsccevsetesveciescoe 
131....24x29 Hoe Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack | 
SP eck ands ansstaes ebbakeabeNeessancedenashdecn cous | 
130....17x 22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, 
132....23x 28 Taylor Drum Cylinder. w're springs, tape delivery..... 
149....16x21 Hoe Pony Drum ‘) linder, tapeless delivery, wire 
springs, rack and screw distribution ....................4. 


MISGGLLANY. 


Special. — Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, automatic feed and 

wiper, with patent ink-saving attachment. Good as new. 
109....Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding Machine, with paster 
ME Raia oy ghcocn cee hres ened eer uesesdccribassesiencs 


‘NOA LINS OL SIA90lad 





Full Line of New 0. S. Gordon Presses at manufacturers’ prices. 


Should you be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock 
is constantly changing and increasing. We are doing business for your 
benefit as well as for our own. Favor us and get fair, honest and money- 
saving treatment. Our storeroom is ample for display of machinery. 

Allof our secondhand machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and 
fully guaranteed. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery 
 pres't and Gea't Mgr. anid Warehouse Co., 


TELEPHONE, MAIN 3726. 48 and 50 North Glinton St., GHIGAGO, 









| BSB! 
~ Thorough 
> Instructor 


ANY books come and go in a zig-zag, uncertain way, but there 
is one which, like Tennyson’s brook, keeps right on gathering 
strength day by day. ‘This book is ‘‘ Hints on Imposition,” a 








hand-book for printers, by T. B. Williams. 

Every page is replete with information for journeyman printer 
and apprentice. Nothing pertaining to the imposition of book forms 
has been overlooked by the author. The book is a thorough in- 
structor, and as such has become very popular. An important feature of the book is the concise manner 
in which it deals with the work. ‘The folded sheet and the imposed form are placed side by side in every 
instance, and directions are given for ‘‘making” the margins. Pages of unequal size in the form are 
fully dealt with, as also all other matters in connection with the work. ‘This book should be in the 
hands of every printer, and no apprentice can afford to be without it. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


Price, leather, $1.00. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
6-8 








BIG SALES ===" BIG ORDERS 


Here is a picture taken 
from a photograph - of 
thirty 22 horse-power 

HERCULES 

GAS 

ENGINES 
ordered by and shipped 
in two carloads to the 









Chicago and $t. Louis Branches 
+. Of the.. ee 


American Cype Founders’ Zo. 


These Engines are for sale by all Branches of the American Type Founders’ Co. and are kept 
in stock in Chicago and St. Louis. 


HERGULES “Special” Gas or Gasoline Engine, 2% horse - power, is 
designed for and meets all the requirements of the printer. Other sizes from 2 
to 200 horse-power are made. They combine simplicity, economical consumption 
of gas, reliability, with A1 construction and all up-to-date improvements. 


NO TROUBLE HERE 


—and that is an entirely novel 
feature in Staple Binders...... 


Heme Staple Binders 


do everything the old-style Staple Binders 
will, and do it better; besides which they 
cannot clog, and there is ample room for 
putting in and taking out between driver 
and bed, which cannot be said of the old- 
style binders. 








ACME STAPLE BINDER No. 6 (see illustration herewith)—capacity 4 inch 
on all kinds of paper; flat or round staples; holds 250 staples; has inde- 
pendent CUMCHOTS.. .. 2.5.20. .cccccccccccccicscccescec ss cocdiccsoccetevesveve $40.00 


ACME STAPLE BINDER No. 4 (in preparation )—capacity 4% inch on 
ordinary papers; uses round, fine staples only; holds 250 staples; mounted 
OO RAI, FD SEIN 05s i sce ccvccsosies cusacsce'dd soe tepeese sedecbobevoses 27.00 


ACME STAPLE BINDER No. 1—capacity \% inch; uses flat staples; holds 
100 staples; operated by lever.......see.eeseeceeseeecvcnsccceeeeteerseseees 6.00 


General Selling Agents.... 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS’ 
COMPANY 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO NEAREST BRANCH, 





























_ 
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HE KING OF JOB PRESSES 


New Style. 


New Pri 

EW Lrices. 
Illustrated here for the first time, 

St y € 2 is intermediate between Styles } 


and 3. It has a steel segment let 
into the gear at the point where the strain of the 
impression comes. The steel impression-adjuster bar 
is controlled by a long bar handle with two latches 
instead of the single handle and single latch. It is 
the most powerful platen press made and sold for 


the price. 























The New Gally Universal, Style 2, with Brake and Belt Shifter. 








Prices of Complete Gally Universal Presses. 
-Subject to Liberal Discounts. 








g SIZES. | STYLE ONE. | STYLE TWO. | STYLE THREE. | 

| | | kanistaastito 
$0 x 15 inches inside chase, $350.00 ——tia‘“ia “ae $450.00 
Ganw * 4 ” | 450.00 $500.00 600.00 
Mem * 4 2 | 515.00 575.00 | 650.00 





Value and effectiveness considered, these are the most economical 
job printing presses. They are thorough---their work is thorough. 
This is the only type of platen press which gives perfect results on all 
grades of printing, and is indispensable to those who do highest grade 


of work. 








Send for Illustrated Price List and Catalogue to the 
nearest Branch of the 


American Type Founders’ Company. 


BOSTON, 150 Congress Street. CHICAGO, 139-141 Monroe Street. MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 First Street, South. 
NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Streets. ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Streets. KANSAS CITY, 533 Delaware Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom St. CLEVELAND, St. Clair and Ontario Sts. DENVER, 1616 Blake Street. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Sts. CINCINNATI, 7-13 Longworth Street. SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome Street. 
BUFFALO, 83 Ellicott Street. MILWAUKEE, 376 Milwaukee Street. PORTLAND, Second and Stark Streets. 


PITTSBURG, 323 Third Avenue. 





























——fOR SALE BY——_ 


The Grescent Type Gompany 


346 and 348 Dearborn Street, GHIGAGO. 
G. EB. ROLEAU, Manager. 








GYLINDER PRESSES. 8x12 Shniedewend & Lee Gordon; PAPER GUTTERS. 


42x60 Cottrell & Babcock; two-revo-| 7] TOM Style —— saeco 48-Inch Dooley Power Cutter. 
lution, four rollers, air springs. 7x11 Pearl. iron stand. 36-Inch Feister Coronet Power Cutter. 
41x60 Campbell; two-revolution, four 5x8 pearl. iron stand 36-Inch Sheridan ‘‘ Empire State’’ 
rollers, table distribution. 528 Pearl. wood stand Power Cutter; two knives. 
33x48 Miehle; two-revolution, two} : : 28-Inch Semple Book Trimmer, with 
rollers, tapeless delivery, rack and two knives. 
screw, he: agerar brake. HAND PRESSES. 30-Inch Sanborn ‘‘ Printers’ ’’ Lever 
32x46 Six-Column Quarto Hoe Drum | g Column Washington Hand Press Cutter. 
Cylinder; wire springs, two rollers 7_Gojymn Washington Hand Press, _| 30-Inch Rival Lever Cutter. 
tape delivery. Gann Washington tend Pre. | 225-Inch Sanborn ‘‘Herd”’ Lever Cut- 


32x46 Country Campbell; two rollers, 


ter. 
tape delivery, table distribution. | 


224-Inch Paragon Lever Cutter. 


19x25 American Cylinder; two rollers, ENGINES. | 
tapeless delivery, cylinder distri- GAS OR GASOLINE. MISGELLANBOUS. 
bution. : ' |No. 3D ll Wire Stitcher 
10-Horse Power Lewis, for gas. engl wre ces di Le er 
JOB PRESSES. | 6-Horse Power Hercules, gas or gaso- | No. 30 Foot-Power Wire oe 
. i line; used only six months. | capacity 3-16 flat or saddle-back; 
13x19 Universal, with steam fixtures. 5 to+<e ‘Power Otto, gas or gasoline. | nearly new. 


12x17 New Style Nonpareil; receding | 4 , ‘ is |McFatrich Mailer, with 15 galleys. 
bed, side steam fixtures. 4 a” Van Daren, ge oF 2-Horse Power Climax Water Motor. 

14x17 Day Jobber, for hand power. 9. ts _| No. 10 Chicago Water Motor. 

11x16 Peerless, throw-off and side | ~ Horse Power Hercules, gas or gaso | 12x24 Stereo Outfit, complete. 


steam fixtures. oe | 11x21 Surguy Stereo Outfit. 
10x15 Universal, with fountain and FOLDERS. | 9x27 Proof Press, iron stand. 

side steam fixtures. | Reliance Proof Press. 
10x15 Shniedewend & Lee Gordon; 6-Column Quarto Lloyd Folding Ma- | Economic Proof Press. 

throw-off. chine, for three or four folds. | Lightning Staple Binder, with foot- 
10x15 Standard Jobber, with throw-off 6-Column Quarto Bascom Folder. | power attachment. 

and side steam fixtures. | Lightning Staple Binder. 
10x15 Old Style Gordon. GARD GUTTBRS. | Hoe Horizontal Mitering Machine. 
10x15 Old Style Gordon, with side | | Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter. 

steam fixtures. 30-Inch Rotary Card Cutter. | Golding Rule Curving Machine. 
10x15 Star Jobber. | 26-Inch Ruggles Rotary Card Cutter. | A large lot of chases, all sizes, at 6 
9x13 O. K. Kelsey Jobber. | 12-Inch Elm City Card Cutter. cents per pound. 





IMPOSING STONES, ETG., AT LOWEST PRIGES. 








The above machinery has been thoroughly overhauled, put in first-class condition and is nearly good as new. 
Correspondence solicited. When in the city make our office your headquarters and we will help you save money. 
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George E. Sanborn 


347 and 349 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


The STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Cutting Machines 


and Machinery for 


Bookbinders and Printers 
F. L. MONTAGUE, Eastern Agent, 30 Reade St., New York. 


ALSO 


gent tor Fe L, MONTAGUE & CO., New York 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Elliott Thread Stitching and Tying Machine 
Wire Stitching Machines and Wire 
Paper Folding Machines 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
Ruling Machines, Signature Presses 
Paper Box Machinery, Etc. 





LONG DISTANGBE TELEPHONE, “HARRISON 541.” 
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Che Superiority of the 
Whitlock New OTE 
Crank Bed Movement ese rus 


It is so simple—the pressman need study nothing 
about it except the location of the oil holes— 
it does the work. 





It is constantly in gear—no sudden entrance of 
gears before they operate—no slides—no springs 
—it works by simple, connected gearing. 














It is long tried and durable as to those fea- 











tures which carry the bed backward and forward. <————_| One 
The speed gears—two elliptical broad - faced SH RRS 4 
gears (see cut)—form the sole novelty of the a ‘Sar 
movement, and these we have tested and know ko 

all about. 


It is smoother and slower over centers—by great odds smoother than any 
other— 40 per cent less strain around ends. 
We guarantee the swiftest, smoothest and most durable Bed Movement 


extant. 
Oe 


THE FOLLOWING SIZES ARE NOW ON THE MARKET: 


No. 000 — 4-Roller, Bed 45 x 62, Type 40 x 58, Speed 1,029 
No. 1—4-Roller, Bed 35 x 47, Type 30 x 44, Speed 2,040 
No. 2—4-Roller, Bed 29 x 42, Type 25 x 38, Speed 2,200 
No. 3—2-Roller, Bed 27 x 40, Type 23 x 36, Speed 2,600 
No. 5—2-Roller, Bed 27 x 31, Type 22 x 28, Speed 3,000 


Ready for delivery July 15—No. 0, 4-Roller, Bed 39 x 52, Type 34 x 48, Speed 1,920. 


Che Whitlock Dyachine 


132 Times Building, New York. 


10 Mason Building, Boston. Company. 


706 Fisher Building, Chicago. 
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FOR GATALOGULS, 
BOOKS. SOUVENIRS, 
NEWSPAPERS » 





BRANGH OFFIGES NEWYORK, CHICAGO & CINCINNATI. 
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THE EMMERICH 


ronzing and Dusting 
eh Machittessssz.ewe 





UARANTEED 

output of 2000 
sheets or more per 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 
only by speed of 
the printing press, 













OVER 


41000 


IN USE! 


es eee pers: :: 


Emmerich § Uonderlebr, 


191 and 193 Worth St. 
Rew Vork evevevess 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards, 
Embossing Machines, etc, 





OWER $c 
FKOM GAS OR @ Used 
GASOLINE.  @ Everywhere! 


Thé Otto Gas Engine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


Be ofe she ofe fe ofr 


NO BOILER, 
NO STEAM, 
NO COAL, 

NO ASHES, 

NO GAUGES, 
NO ENGINEER, 
NO DANGER. 


Pe ofeche fe ofe che 
Over 45,000 in Use! 


SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INOORPORATED ) 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 





PAPER QUTTING MACHINE, 


Speciality since 1855. 
MACHINERY FOR THE WHOLE 
PAPER INDUSTRY, 


r SOO Ii 


1.900 P45 “00 10° 0 


Packing cases extra. 
Messrs, KAMPE & CO., 76 High Holborn, LONDON W.C. 
Karl Xrause, Leipzig 


Engineet 
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F. E. )K [FE Company 
nar gue Cut Sak 


40 cents in pound lots 
40 cents in 1:00 pound lots 
40 cents in 1000 pound iots 


IT IS SOLD ar} No discounts—4o cents net 
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It is Black and Clean-Working 


You can see that at a glance 


THREE GRADES 
ihacn:— ™ 


always in stock 


Regarding its other Qualities 
It is dense, soft and free- 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


flowing. Dries rapidly when a 
printed ; some of our customers r J aerate ‘ is 
Tice * monooe. Printing Inks 
_— KENTON PLACE 

No Off-Set No Slip-Sheeting PHILADELPHIA a 
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Chis is a Sample of a new Red Ink, which we call 




















and we sell it at One Dollar ($1.00) per pound net. 
Cet us send you 5 pounds of this with the 10 pound 
sample of Forty-cent Cut Ink you order eeeeeeeee 


ME F.E. Okie Zo., rriasenna Pa 
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Pertection in 
Press Building 


IS SECURED IN 


Time Tested. Service Tried. 


Crank Movement—Doing away with all cam gears, springs, centers. Running without jolt or jar. 
Bed Miotion—Giving case of motion, firmness, long life, simplicity. 

TUSUPCS better distribution, better impression, better register ; and, therefore, better work. 
EcOnomy—No breakage, no repairs. 

Perfectors....Cwo-Revolution....Cwo-Zolor. 








Smallest, 24x31. Largest, 48 x 69. 





NOT A NOVELTY » but a Printing Press whose every improvement 


marks a distinct and permanent gain to the Printing Art. 


esx. WE ASK YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE HUBER. sz, 
“/\“ 2 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


59 Ann St., 17 to 23 Rose St. 
Western Office: 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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CeotiE attention of persons interested in Electrotyping, 






; or any business requiring the deposition of metals 
Hy saa! by electricity, is called to the Engelhard Process 
Information (patented), by which the deposit goes on fully twice as 
earding the rapidly as with the method usually employed. 2 #2 # 


Process can be 


found on page The new process is the greatest 
1¢) 


"Priter” fo ~+TIME SAVER 


August, 1896. 

Bi R in electrotyping which has been invented since dynamos 
superseded acid batteries. Now used in several establish- 
ments with very satisfactory results. 














For further particulars and cost of outfit, address 


4. H. FERGUSON y Sole Agent, 
446 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


THE NEW OOLUMBIAN OPTIMUS 


HE NEW.BED MOTION‘: recently 
put on the OPTIMUS Press, 
whereby the type bed is driven by 

means of a ball and socket universal 
joint, is one of the most valuable im- 
provements made in press building in 
many years. The bed and cylinder of 
the New Optimus is geared together 
more closely, with more simplicity, 
durability and perfect mechanism than 
is possible in any other printing ma- 
chine, and this device is immeasurably 
superior to the old Napier joint in com- 
mon use. 





A BACK-UP MOTION IS AN IM- @ 
PORTANT FEATURE ONA PRESS. | 
THe NEW COLUMBIAN OPTIMUS 





The Finest Delivery, the Fastest Two-Revolution':of its 
size, and a Thoroughly First-class Press in every way. 


BABCOCK PRINTING Press Mec. Co., New Loxpon, 


C. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Building. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, | 
183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, IL. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 
For sale by Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Foal. Minn. 
Great Western Type Foundry 


ansas City 
‘St. Lou is ——— ae Saw TOs se St. Loui: , Mo. 
rm Type y Si jons Omaha, Neb. 


We Guarantee: 


Buitpers or tHE OPTIMUS TWO-REVOLUTION, 
DISPATCH SINGLE REVOLUTION, 
3K STANDARD DRUM CYLINDER, 
; REGULAR, COUNTRY 
AND_OTHER CYLINDER PRESSES. 
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UNEQUALED FACILITIES FOR 
NEW YORK PASSENGERS via 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE TRAINS of the B. & O. R. R. 


are now landing and receiving passengers at Whitehall : 









» & Terminal, foot of Whitehall St., New York, making con- 
» nections under the same roof with the Second, Third, Sixth 
wane, and Ninth Ave. Elevated Roads; Broadway, Lexington 
and Columbus Ave. Cable Lines; South Ferry, Hamilton Ferry, Staten 
Island Ferry and Thirty-ninth St. Brooklyn Ferry. 
With this Terminal and the new observation car service, the B. & O. is in position to 
give its patrons the best that can be secured. 





The B. & O. handsomely illustrated “SUMMER TOURS,” showing routes and rates to many delightful resorts, 
may be had by applying at the City Ticket Office, 193 Clark St., or will be mailed by addressing B, N. AUSTIN, 
G. P. A., Chicago, or D. B. MARTIN, M. P. T., Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago Depot: Grand Central Pass. Station, Harrison St. and Fifth Ave. 


Fee De LHE PGE Sh AE Dh Ae SP Ae Sp Cale Mh ae Sip aie Sih Laie Sh aie Sib Oe Sip ee 
Who use the “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter ? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 

Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 

Harper’s Magazine Co. 

McClure’s Magazine Co. 

Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 
The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 
STOP OF TEN DAYS ALLOWED AT WASHINGTON. 











aul 


SH cH ve 


Why ? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 
} 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
© E.C. FULLER& CO., Agents, 


————<——— -_ g 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED _SELF HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “ACME” CUTTER. 279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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ECONOMIC 


ut 


Over 800 in successful operation on 


Cylinder Printing Presses, 
Folding Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 
Calendering Machines, etc. 
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Automatic.... 
Paper-Feeding Machine 











SR, wets " ‘ ee 





AS ATTACHED TO A TWO-REVOLUTION FRONT-DELIVERY PRESS. 






MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
¢ Smyth Case Making Machines, 
> Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, 
Acme and other Cutting Machines, 
Universal Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backer, 
Peerless Rotary Perforators, 


AND A OOMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 
AND PRINTERS. 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS, 

























IAN be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 
| Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple, and 
weg quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 
6 Sx Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 
— 18,000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 
of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
Increases production from 15 to 30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
register, and saves labor and wastage. We can show some of the 
largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 
the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. o8 8.8.8.8 .8% 


Write to the Sole Agents. 


€. C. Fuller § Co. 


—, OFFICE: ii 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
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SCOCOSCOSCE EOE OEE OOOO COCOOCOOCE 


SECONDHAND MACHINER 


Guaranteed to be in first-class condition in every respect. 


One Molding Press, . 
Two Molding Presses, . 
Roughing Machine. . . 
Two Lloyd Blackleaders, . 


Campbell “ “ 


Campbell Oscillator 


. . 





24 x 3J 
16 x 22 
17 x 28 
17x25 


PRINTING PRESSES. 
Campbell Job and Book, 4-Rolles, 2-Revolsstion, size 45 x 64, Table Disteibution. 


“ 


| 
| 
| 


STEREOTYPE 
ELEGTROTYPE. 


Write for full description. 


One Daniels Planer, 
Brush Dynamo, 
Shoot Board, 


ab 


Campbell Job and Book, 2-Roller, 2-Revolution, ' 


Campbell “ “ 


Cottrell New Series, 4-Roller, 2-Revolution, 


Cottrell & Co. 


GEO. 6b. LLOYD « GO. 


202-204 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


te 


“ 


4“ 





Write us for Catalogue of New Machinery. 
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32 x 50, 
42 x 56, 
35 = $2, 
41 x 56, 
38 x 55, 
35 x 52, 


. 


4“ 


4“ 


— AND — 


17 x 36 
No. 2 
12 x 18 


“ 
4“ 
4“ 
4“ 


4“ 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 


More Efficient than Shaft- 
ing or Belting. 

Attached to any Press. 

Easy to Regulate. 

Not at all in the way. 

Cheaper than any other 
method of operation. 


DIRECTLY CONNECTED TO ALL 





MAKES OF PRINTING PRESSES. 








NO BELTS, 
NO DIRT, 

NO GEARS, 
NO NOISE. 














aND 1032 BROADWAY, ~- 


a] 


The Bullock 
Electric Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK: St, Paul Building, 

BOSTON: 8 Oliver St. 

PHILADELPHIA: 662 Bourse Building, 

ATLANTA: G. H, Wade, 708 Gould Building, 

DENVER: Thos. H, Smith, 1724 Champa St. 

CHICAGO: 623 Western Union Building, 

ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Electrical Supply Co., 
911 Market St. 

LOUISVILLE: Wood & Speed, 235 Fifth St. 

SPOKANE : Eleazer Darrow, 14 and 17 Temple 
Court, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





. 


EVERY PRINTER WANTS... 
“Profitable Hdvertising” 


EVERY PRINTER WANTS... 


THE ADVERTISER’S TRADE JOURNAL. 
Fully illustrated, bright, original, up-to-date on all Advertising Topics. 


The handsomest publication of its kind. 


Ten Cents brings a sample copy if you mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 


KATE E. GRISWOLD, Editor and Publisher, 
13 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 











CIN CINN ATI TO 0 CHICAGO. 

OPEN AND COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 

CARS ON NIGHT TRAINS. 

The only line running 4 trains every day 
Cincinnati to Michigan Points. 

D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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SEE THIS GROUPING OF SPACES NEAR THE “STICK HAND * 


i 
BEING FILLED WITH 

{| PERFECTION CASES 

Ay 


I ¢/ The Old Case f= 


tHe PERFECTION 
IN A 


New Dress! 


Pinsrer on oun} ON YOUR 
Pinsrer on oun} CABINET 


News, $1.60 a pair. 
Job or Italic, 90c. 


PERFECTION 
IN TYPE CASES 


Has at last been achieved, 
and no modern printery' is 
complete without them. 
THEY SAVE LABOR. 
THEY SAVE MONEY 


PERFECTION TYPE CASE CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, y=: 


526 ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





CHICAGO BRANCH: 
337-339 Dearborn Street. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
424 Library Street. 


J. M. HUBER 


Fine Colors, 
Pure Varnishes, 
Best Inks. 


FACTORY: 
76-90 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKER OF 


MAIN OFFICE: 
275 Water St., New York. 


Our High-Grade Cranslucents 


When used for Business Cards, Announce- 
ments, Folders, etc., produce that brilliant 
appearance customers admire so much. » 
The highest art effects, especially in color 
work, Unobtainable on any other board. 
Carried in white and delicate tints, in 4 and 
6 ply, at $3.25 and $4.50, respectively. None 
better anywhere at any price. Samples on 
application. 


« Zardboard « Paper « 
® Envelopes « 


Union Zard § Paper Co., 
198 William $t., New York. 





Che Utility Cutter has Good Points ! 


Compound Leverage — makes cutting easy. 
Patent aie for narrow cutting. 


This clamp does not crease paper. ) 
All Cast-iron Parts extra heavy. 
Screws and Studs of best Machine Steel. 
All parts Interchangeable. 
Guaranteed to piease. 


We sell to Dealers only. 
Write to them for prices. 


For Circulars, address 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 


600-2-4 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Two Sizes: 
No. 1, squares 16 inches. 
No. 2, 18 


THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING. CHICAGO 
“SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS - 
PAPER SPECIALISTS - 





rj ii (er S Can make more money by using BRAINS. 
It comes to them each week full of ideas for 
bringing business, together with styles of advertising composi- 

tion, invaluable to every office. 


ubIis Qrs Can increase their advertising by 

having BRAINS sent to their adver- 

tisers. Advertisers reading BRAINS will do more advertising 
—vay the publisher more money for space. 


Special rates for club lists of three or more copies. 
Sample copies for the asking. Ask NOW. 


BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. 
145 to 155 E, 25th St., NEW YORK. 


Advertisers in BRAINS get results. 





“MEBER WELLS 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 


Printers’ 
Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 


Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER 


“Strong Slat” 
CaseS_4£4——_—_ 


‘*STRONG SLAT’”’ is not a fancy name, but 
means that the slats are practically indestructi- 
ble. No better cases made. 

Catalogues sent to recognized printers. 











FACTORIES. 
BROOKLYN & NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 328 Dearborn Street. 
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ETC. 


L/THOCGKAPHERS SUPPLIES, 
PRINTING INAS, BRONZE POWDER &c. 


29 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 





DICK’S SEVENTH MAILER. 








R. Dick’s Mailer. With it experts have mailed from 6,000 to 


O SAVE labor and secure We. in addressing, publishers should use 
8,586 
papers in — seven minutes. For information concerning Mailer, 


R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Price, $20.25 
without Royalty. 


VERY 
BEST 
MAILER. 


Simple, positive movements; norubber 
belts; no trouble; fine adjustments; 
most rapid; expert record, 170 per 
minute. Novices can do fast work; 
experts beat their record when using 


che Horton Mailer. 


More effective and durable than 
higher-priced machines. 
For sale at all branches of the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 











JAMES WHITE & CO. 


177 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO 920424 02524 


a. 
STOCK OF PAPERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


When treated properly 
te~ Cover Papers situa" 
Our line is BIGGER and BETTER than ever. 


We carry the largest and most varied stock in the 
country. Trade is wakening. People are advertising. 
Cover Papers are the fashion. We are your caterers. 
See us. Write us. 

Illinois Paper Company, 


181 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Book, Cover, Document Manila and Print Papers. 





Che Central Paper Company, 


Nos. 177 & 179 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, 


Put all their Ruled Papers 
up in Boxes with five 


Tablet Boards in each box. 


SAMPLES ARE NOW READY. 





We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 
Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 
Ruled Stock, 
Wedding Stock 
etc., etc. 


CUDA, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR..-- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS," RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Ospacity 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations 
sent on application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 





ZINC ® COPPER PLATES 
ETCHING MATERIALS 
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IMPROVED “crirer FINGER 








ar 
(MEGILL’S PATENT) C= = Made in three shapes E 
= and each shape made in ; 








Y% BETWEEN-LINE two sizes—% in. for small 


ova and 1 in. for large grip- _—_ e) = —s . 
~. San @ pers. A long screw fas- : \ 
= «ft n eranBaokmers 











Price, 50c. each finger, 
Either size or shape. 





narrower than their size. 
Cuts are 
one-half 
actual size. 


The only convenient and reliable attempt to do away with strings and 
other harness on your job press grippers. 
Sold, with many gauge pins, by type founder and dealer. Send price to 


EDW. L. MBEGILL, Manufacturer, 


60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


LEADING SPECIALS. 


2-Quire Box of Embossed Paper with Envelopes al 45c. 
5-Quire Box of Embossed Paper with two-letter 
Monogram ana Envelopes at . . . « « $4.25 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 














$2.00 per year. HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., Publishers, 
20c. per copy. 143 Bleecker Street, NEW YORK. 





W. C. GILLETT, President. 
A. T. HODGE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
GEORGE D. FORREST, Secretary. 


Make and Sell Every Kind of 


se» Paper... 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations, Announce- 





ments, At Homes, in the most approved 
efi: forms. Lowest Prices. & USED BY PUBLISHERS AND 
ra * Calling Cards, Monogram Stationery. PRINTERS. 
; STEEL DIE EMBOSSED Letter-Heads, En- Send for Our New Catalogue. a 


velopes, Catalogue Covers, etc. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
WM. FREUND & SONS, {20 & 122 FRANKLIN ST. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 155 State St. ’ CHICAGO. CHICAGO, 


™ DEXTER S28 FOLDER 


A most satisfactory 
machine for the 
uses intended. 








Built—as all “Dexter” machines 
are—of the best materials. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND 
PARTICULARS. 





apart DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


CHICAGO: 35 DEARBORN STREET. 


BOSTON: 149 CONGRESS STREET. 97 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 
FACTORY: PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 
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hd d 5 Ocents t stamps 


Py Cond jong * 
| ON Celeiated 
et, Paint 


mA 

~~ Miniature 
BY 

* ELECTRO-TINT: ENGRAVING CO. - 
723 SANSOM ST. PHILA. 


Conlains Rearly 500 Subjects 
Suifable for Calendars ete. 


ied ; Ce? id 
Elechro-Gint 

chgraving CO., 4 

(23 Sansom St. Phila. 

Designers,and Engravers 


bred! photdgraphic methods. 


(ie Are Specialists 
in the illustrating o} 
Catchy Advertising Satter. 
Send us your bright ideas 
- andwe willearry them out. 
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THE LEADING 
Mfg. Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OP Printing Ink 
a see: sania hares 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages. 








KAST « EHINGER 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Transparent Lithographic Inks, 
Tin Printing Inks, 
Lichtdruck Inks, 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 


x» 


THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 


A SPECIALTY. 
ag) 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
a> 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, Agent. 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 


15 Gold Street, New York. 


SPHINX P AD CEMENT Does not get sticky on the pad in 

damp weather, nor adhere to the 
tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. Colors 
are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and white. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 frneitSiading, Can 
be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 
MACHINE GUM for sss teirasicet‘co hos for tras months 
Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. - : 
ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION priite inthe market, 
Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform thickness. 
Remelts readily. not string. 


’ The ideal paste for the pressroom. 
PRESSMAN S FRIEND Keeps soft in the pail and contains 
no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


ARABOL MUCILAGE, AX part, oney Bowing, uct crust. 
FLEXIBLE GLUE Ge ae hes ee Geis glue. 
MATRIX PASTE Needs, = ii by cold water. 


F'undell Diotors tics crim: 
















Received Medal of Supe- 
riority at the American 
Institute Fair, New York, 
over every other motor 
in competition. .°. .*. .. .*. 








Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 
Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 
Illustrated catalogue upon application. 
General Offices and Works: 


Interior Conduit and Insulation C0., 527 west 3atn street, Rew York City. 

















THE J. W. O’BANNON CO. 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


Selling Agents for 


HOLLISTON LINEN FINISH BOOK CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAMS, ETC. 


Importers of 
German Book Cloth, 


Correspondence solicited. Skytogene, etc. 
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Printers == 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... * 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Unck Sams 








for civil service appointments 

will soon be held in every State. 

More than 6( appoint- 

> ments willbe made annual. 

y! The purpose of the National Cor- 

respondence Institute is to prepare 

any one by mail to pass any civil 

7 service examination with a high 

average, thus assuring early appointment. 

Particulars about all Gov't pesitions, dates 
of examinations, etc., free. 

National Cerrespondence Institute (Ine.). 

Dept. C.3. 2a Nat’! Bk Bide, Washington, D. C. 
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‘OLDS % IN 


The Engine that Built 
a 10,000 Square Feet 
Addition last year! 


he ., Because they are an economy of 
fuel and space—¥ cent per horse- 
power used per hour. Twelve years of successful 
business with the printer assures you of a marvel of 
perfection in the ‘‘Olds’’’ Upright and Horizontal. 





P. F. OLDS & SON ENGINE WORKS, 


Box 600. Lansing, Mich. 





PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
WE.AIM AT THE BES 


PRINTING QUALITY 
ao oe. IN PETES 


BEST 





THE 
WILUAMSON-HAFFNER 
Engraving Co. 


— DENVER—— 
| C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 
DIIIIII9 i 


£ Printers’ Rollers and 


Ai 


j= = Composition » » 
Ne 2; SEECECECECE 
38 North Second Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the 
Best in the Market. 















ETCHING ZINC 


Superior quality selected HARD ZINC, machine 
ground and polished, for Half-Tone and Line 
Etching. 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo-Engravers Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
159 Nassau Street, New York. 





LOVEJOY CO’S 


DRY PAPER MATRIX 


(PATENTED) 


Will keep in any climate. 

Ready for use when wanted. 

Just the thing for offices where there is but a limited 
amount of stereotyping. 

No sweat box necessary. Easy to use. 

Molds can be made on machine or by hand. Less time 
required for drying, less heating of type, less wear on blankets 
than when using the ordinary matrix. In sheets 19x24 inches. 

Can be sent by mail or express to any part of the world. 
Send 12 cents in stamps for half-sheet sample by mail. 

Price, $1.50 per dozen. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 


444-6 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
FOR SALE BY 
C. J. ROBERTSON, 12 Phillips Sq., Montreal, Can. 





T > Se? a? a? ae? me? ed ee? Pe? ee? ce?) 
FOR... 
Glazed Papers 
Plated Papers 
Leather Papers 
GO TO 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 


71-73 W. Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 
ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND BEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


MOROCOLINE (" "piston oi tthe 





75 AND 77 DUANE STREET, 
New YorK City. 








aN Brass Tyre Fouypry. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 








HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 


The Gen’l Manager 
Pbhoto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANK G. STEWART, 
Pres't. 


719 Vine Street, - - = 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 
GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE--PROMPTNESS 
Our Catalogue now ready. 
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THE HICKOK” #® 


189/ machines 


HARD TIMES ARE PASSING FAST, 
ORDERS ARE NO LONGER RARE, 
YOUR BUSINESS MUST SHARE IN THIS. 


LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER 
FOR ANY MACHINERY NEEDED 


FOR RULING OR BINDING 











THE W.0. HICKOK MFG: CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 





GOING TO 


eeNashville 


TAKE THE 


es 
eeCave 


THE GREATEST 
OF THE 


NATURAL WONDERS 
OF THE WORLD. 


COMING BACK, 


STOP OVER AT 


Paolt, 
West Baden 


Frencu Lick SPRINGS, 
“The Carlsbad of America,” 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL HIGHLANDS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIANA, 


FRANK J. REED, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 232 CiarK STREET. 





Che Munson Cypewriter 


IS “THE BEST” MACHINE. 





WRITING IN SIGHT 


C8906 8600000 
BSHVOHGGEGHEGES! 


8H KBGB9 HO 02 
ener ee 


The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence. 
Controlled by no Trust or Combine. 


Contains many desirable features heretofore 
overlooked by other manufacturers. Address for 
particulars : 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Good Agents wanted. 


The “Munson” Typewriter is used in the INLAND 
RINTER Office. 


Che British Printer. 


A JOURNAL OF THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS. 


An acknowledged Technical and Artistic 
Educator of the Craft. 





Notes on trade matters; news of develop- 
ments in all sections; hints and wrinkles 
for workers; the furtherance of technical 
education; job suggestions and designs; 
specimens criticised; supplements by all 
processes—in color and monochrome. 


«+» BI-MONTHLY.... 
7s. 6d., post free. Specimen copy, Is. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd., 


LONDON, | Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 
LEICESTER, De Montfort Press. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGNS, 

COPYRICHTS &c. 
Anyone sending § a sketch and d ptio y 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probably patenta es e. Communications strictly 
Ponfidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 

in America. We have a pasbinetoo pane 5 
Patents taken perough Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest ctrowlation of 
any scientific na. , Weekly, terms $3.00 a ear; 
six months. Specimen copies and D 
K ON PATENTS sent free. Addre 


MUNN & CO. 
361 Broadway, New York. 
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.wes HALTIGAN'S..... 
ocket Manual of Ready Reference. 


PPFPPPEPEPEPFEPPEPELEPPFEPPRPREPERE PEG Oe 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY P. J. HALTIGAN, 
PROOFREADER, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





T contains a complete Vocabulary of Double Words from Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary—an invaluable assistant in the quick determination of 
those vexing ‘‘compounds”’ usually encountered by all engaged in the cor- 
rect reproduction of literary work; over five hundred Latin and French 

words, phrases, legal maxims, and colloquial expressions, with their defi- 
nitions, from all the leading authorities, which to the everyday individual and 
the student of law will afford a ready and reliable means of interpretation ; an 
exhaustive alphabetical list of contractions and abbreviations commonly used 
in writing and printing; an authoritative list of county names in the United 
States, carefully revised according to the latest Government publications, and 
arranged in alphabetical order by States; the Declaration of Independence, 
with the names of the Signers; the Constitution of the United States, with 
amendments and dates of ratifications, together with nearly SEVENTY 
PAGES of the most useful historical and general information, designed to be 
of the utmost benefit to the average man, and all gathered from the most 
reliable sources. 160 pages; size, 54% by 2% inches. 


Sopese> =) 


Ses 


= 


4 


== 


50 cents. 
75 cents. 


Neatly Bound in Leather, postpaid, . . . . 
Russia, Indexed, postpaid, . . ..... 


vores Che Inland Printer Company, 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





Musgrove 
Says to 
Printers 


Advertise and give your clients some- 
thing your competitor cannot give 
them. We are advertising seventy- 
three printers by the means of our 
special service. The printer who uses 
our service is made the most-talked- 
about printer in town. He gets a 
reputation for having ideas and hustle. 
The service doesn’t cost a cent in cash, 
only a little time and labor on your 
part to the amount of $15. 

We will serve but one printer in each 
town. Send for complete details and 
some of the work we have done for 
other printers. 


The Advertiser’s Agency, 


E. ST. ELMO LEWIS, General Manager, 
CHARLES J. SHEARER, President. 


Penn Mutual Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 









outhern Railway 


The 
Is the Greatest Highway of Trade and 
Travel reaching the......... 


PRINCIPAL, CITIES OF THE SOUTH 


with its own Line, and penetrating all parts of the country 
with its connections, 
SUPERIOR TRAIN SERVICE, ELEGANT EQUIPMENT and FAST TIME. 








FROM FROM 

Chicago and New York, Philadelphia 

Cincinnati, and Baltimore, 

Via Chattanooga, Via Washington, 
TO TO 

ATLANTA ATLANTA 
BRUNSWICK SOUTHERN RAILWAY B ntory oy paren 
SAVANNAH T WHEN YOU Cer te . | AUGUSTA 
JAQMMONVULLE ennessee Centennia SAVANNAH 
arene. AT NASHVILLE a 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


FLORIDA POINTS 


J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D.C. W. A. TURK, Gen. Passenger Agent, Washington, D. ¢. 
S. H. HARDWICK, Asst, Gen. Passenger Agent, Atlanta, G. A. C. A. BENSCOTER, Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
J. 0. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agent, 80 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FREE-HAND DRAWING ana 
ILLUSTRATING.... 


Taught in 


THE ART STUDENT 
ann THE LIMNER. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. SIXTH YEAR. 
10 CENTS A Copy. $1.00 a YEAR. 


Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts, Editor. Sketching from Neture, Caricaturing, 
Newspaper Illustrating by the Chalk-plate Proc- 
ess. Wood Engraving, A. B. Frost No. 


Port OraM, N. J. 

I liked The Art Student from its beginning 
for its sound and masterly instruction, and took it 
merely to support a good thing. When I now will 
exchange my Nos. for a new subscription so as to 
keep a little in touch. W.S. B. 





New York, January 8, 1896. 

I have looked over your specimen copies, and 
am satisfied I can learn from them, although I 
have been making designs for many a 

. H.G. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 10, 1896. 
I wish to say that I appreciate The Art Stu- 
dent very much. I have learned considerable the 
past year, not only about illustrating, but about 
printing. Hoping you willnot miss sending a sin- 
gle number, I inclose my subscription for another 
year. Cc. H. W. 


THE ART STUDENT, 
132 W. 23d Street, New York. 









TAKE THE 


‘= Queen & Grescent Route 


From CINCINNATI anp Go 


TO THE NASHVILLE EXPOSITION 


By way of Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain and the 
Historic Battle Grounds in that vicinity. 


Low Rates to the Exposition via this Pleasant Route. 


For particulars, address 


W. A. BECKLER, Northern Passenger Agent, 
113 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


W. C. RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Ap apremecner 
Posters. 


We still have on hand a few Posters designed 
by J.C. Leyendecker to advertise our issues of 
November and December, 1896, January, February, 
March, April, June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1897. They are in colors, and make valuable 
additions to the exhibit of any poster collector. 
These will be sold at 15 cents each. 


The Inland Printer Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 


212-214 Monroe St. +++ CHICAGO. 
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Tie IN2ANB PRINTER BdSINESS DIRECTORY. 








THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE LE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional, 








ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

The Advertisers’ Agency, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
manager, Penn Mutual Building, Philadel- 
phia, designs, plans and conducts all kinds of 
newspaper, street car, m ine and special 
advertising. Publishers of “Our Owl,” sent 
free to advertisers. Send for inquiry sheet. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Puller, B. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
—-. W.0., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
, Pa. Ruling machine outfits, binders’ 
tits, and bicycles for our customers. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’ boards, 
aibum boards, trunk boards, etc. 


eer Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type founders. 

[lissouri Brass yee Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St uis, Mo. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


BRONZING MACHINES. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A... M., Reieneting Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, P: 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 


James, Geo at & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American T. ei Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing =.» 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. oe menace ¥ print- 

presses, type ery and print- 
ing materials. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The over Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ ~~ — 
ENGRAVERS’ 
American Wax & Paper ia at 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
American Electrotyping Co., 300-304 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Telephone, Harrison, 71. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 

ee: 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 

ork in all branches. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Eiectrotypers and stereotypers. 
— -* Boe 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
lso process engravers. 


ELECTROTY ee Ft — PERS’ 


Gibson Bros., 207 S. Canal st., 


Chicago. Also 
printing press repairers. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 
Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 
ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Charter Gas Engine Co., Box 629, Sterling, Ill. 
Send for testimonials from 17 States and Terri- 
tories in the printer’s line ; also catalogue. 
ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artisticengravings. 15 S. Canal st., Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 
Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 
ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 
The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Polder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, “ Folder.” 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


— Any waen | Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Mh. roth & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


eae & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 


d Chicago. ‘*Owl’’. brand fine blacks and 
port 
Morrill, Geo. H., & Co.,; 146 st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 ‘born street, Chi 


; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., Francisco, 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 
Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 


Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Roosen, H. D., 31-33 S. Fifth st., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
101 Beekman st., New York ; 34-36 W. Monroe 
st., Chicago, Ill. 


Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ali kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 


E. F. Kirwan & Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘“‘ Press- 
men’s Compound % is just what you need to 
get best results, especially on fine quality 


paper. Send for sample. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
-» Manufacturers Old po Renn Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, 


Giiting & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 


ee Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
cutting and creas' presses. General 
Ag agents American pe Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 

of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 





LITHO-TYPE STATIONERY, STOCK 
CERTIFICATE AND BOND BLANKS. 


FALENDAR DAD : 
mueiiliinones : 


ARE PRONOUNCED THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ON THE MARKET. 


Lithographing Co., 


158 to 174 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


Descriptive Price List to the Trade 
FOR THE ASKING. 





GOES 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT, 
CHECK AND DRAFT BLANKS. 
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LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


—- Lorin ons & he Worcester, Mass. Makers 
paper and machine knives. 
Seat a faish. Siacet firm in the country. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, ~_ mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 


White Co., The L. &I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., mfrs. 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


a . Founders’ oe cutters of all 
d makes on sale a’ branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Device. Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


— Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
Head eadquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Empire aap hacun Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & "manila papers. 


Itlinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, document manila papers, etc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren ee. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Illinois in Eagan Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
pavile by all processes. 
Maurice ate ig Co., 414 Eleventh 
Street, ashington, D.C., unexcelled 
pen yd and line engraving. 


Pittsburg eeete Degree Co., 347 Fifth ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. alf-tone, zinc etching and 
designing. 


— En: ee ae Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
Photo and half-tone engravers. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Son batt half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, a engravers, electrotypers, 
‘born street, sot Chicage. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Engravers’ self-focusing arc electric lamps, 
scientific stereopticons, theater lamps, etc. 
Acknowledged best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Revie John, & Sons, Essex and.Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


sain te Wig Pounders’ Co., “everything for 
e prin 
Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warchouse 


Co., new and secondhand ee and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
‘“* New Departure” cases, stands, cabinets and 

all printers’ wood goods. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. oes Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers ’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
ping ype, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Seaiees in Belay type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, - é Net 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make inets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of waa — in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, P., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of tent stereot type blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, ag Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues 
Cashman & Sherry, 84 S. Market st., Chicago. 
Mfrs. printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 
Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Stablished 1871. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Hart & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Padding glue. 


Ramsay, A. R., Agent, 625 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘Perfection’? non-shrinkable 
printers’ rollers, roller composition, book bind- 
ers’ flexible glue, oil-cloth varnish rollers, felt 
rollers, hektograph composition, etc. Suc- 
cessor to Birchard & Ramsay. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


STEEL RULE. 


J. F. Helmold & Bro., 32 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, comp selection, most original 
designs. For sale A following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Bal —— Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 


ourth and Elm 
a 24-26 First st., “South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware ! st. 
Denver, 1616 "Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and gy sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, M 

Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors o: standard line type. 


Mather Mfg. Co., proprietors Keystone Type 
Foundry, 734-40 Sansom st., Philadelphia, } 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


es States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
al. All printers’ supplies. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


sani Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Mznufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

ae oe & Wilcox Mfg. 4 Middletown, N. Y. 

unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
Mets Ay reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 





Missouri Brass Type Foundry Company, } 


1611 South Jefferson Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of B I a S S Type of Every Description 
Se ae 


For Bookbinders, Embossers, 


Made of our Celebrated Extra Quality of Hard Brass. 


Send for Specimen Books. 


¥ NOT IN THE TYPE 
; TRUST. 





Hat Tip Printers ana Wood Printers. 
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Linen Ledger and | sae sic superic. 
Record Paper eee Why not use it ? 


ay a a oe 


eee @ur Selling Agents in Chicago are 


Bradner Smith & @o. 


Mills at Dalton, Mass. 





Advertisers’ Agency 

American Paper Co 

American Steel and Copper Plate Co 
American LY. Founders’ Co 
Anthon H. T., & Co 

Arabol ft Doe DS 

Art Student, The 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 742 
Baltimore & Ohio 743 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co........ Lethe seeeune 
Binner Engraving Co 


Blomgren 

Brains : Publishing Co 

British Printer, The 752 
Bronson Printers’ Mchy. and Warehouse Co. 733 
Brown Foldi — Co I 
Brown, L. L., Paper Co 

Buffalo Printing In Ink Works 

Bullock Electric Manufacturing Co 

Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Carver & Swift Stampin; 

Central Electrotype and Engraving Co 
Central Pa 


] 2 ; ; 
Child Acme Cateer & Press Co... 


Coes, Loring, & 

Cottrell, C. B., & Sons WR 
Cramer, G., Dry Plate Works... 
Crescent T Co 


Eastern Brass Fy ag Foundry. 
Eastman Kodak 

Electric ye By te 
Electro-Light ate Co 





Electro-Tint Engraving Co 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr 


Ae bong ad -H ing’ a 
v lectrotyping Co.. 
Freund, Wi , & Sons . 


Funk & — Co 


Hamilton ak Co 
Harris Automatic Press Co.. 
Hellmuth, Charles 

Hickok, Ww. O., Manufacturing Co 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co 

Huber, J. M... 


Illinois Paper Co 


Jaenecke Bros. & Fr. Schneemann 
Johnson, + omen Eneu, & Co 


Keith Paper Co. 
Kidder Prews Manufacturing Co.. 
Krause, Karl 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Michie 1 Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co 
Monon Route 


National Corres 
New Champion 


O'*Bannon, The J. W., Co 





Okie, F. E., Co 

Olds, P. F., & Son, Engine Works 
Osgood & Co 

Oswego Machine Works 

Otto Gas Engine Works 


Paper Mills’ Co. 

Pavyer Printing Machine Works 
Parsons Paper Co 

Perfection Type Case Co 
Photo-Chromotype Engraving ms 
Printer and Bookmaker, The 
Profitable Advertising 

Prouty Co., The 

Prouty, George W., Co 


Queen City Printing Ink Co 
Queen & Crescent Route 


Riverside Paper Co 
Rockford Folder Co 

Rosback, F. P 

Royle, John, & Sons... 


Sanders Engraving Co. 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co... 
Scientific American 
Seybold Machine Co 
Sheridan, T. W. & C 

Slade, Hi 

Southern y 
Standard Machinery Co 

St. Louis Photo-Engraving Co 
Straeffer & Siedenburg 
Sturtevant, Charles L 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Co 
Union Card & Paper Co 


Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Duzen Gasoline Engine Co 


Want > vertisements 
o a 


Paper Co 
Whitlock Machine Co 
Williamson. 








